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Sixty-Sixth  Annual  Meeting 

Ontario  Educational  Association 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATION 


JVIeeting  in  Convocation  Hall  on  the   Evenings  of  April 
19th  and  20th,   1927. 


Toronto,  Tuesdav  evening; 

April  19th,  1927. 

The  President:  I  will  ask  Chancellor  Bowles  of  Victoria 
University  to  open  the  evening  with  devotional  exercises. 

Chancellor  Bowles:  We  will  read  from  the  third  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  13th  verse.     (Reads). 

Leads  iji  prayer. 

The  President:  Since  the  printing  of  the  programme,  which 
you  have  before  you,  we  have  been  very  fortunate  to  secure  the 
presence  of  Charles  D.  Roberts,  well  known  to  you  as  an  author, 
and  he  will  now  present  to  you  a  reading,  ''The  Stranded  Ship." 

Charles  D.  Roberts,  who  was  received  with  applause,  said: 
Mr.  Chairman,  Sir  Robert,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  poem  which 
I  have  chosen  to  re^id  to  you  is  the  ballad  of  the  Stranded  Ship. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  roaming  the  wide  marshes  of  Tantramare, 
at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  I  used  to  play  about  the  buried 
hulk  of  a  ship  which  many  years  before  had  been  carried  far  inland 
upon  a  great  tide  and  before  a  tremendous  wind  and  there  left 
stranded.  The  storm  had  broken  down  the  dykes  of  the  country, 
and  the  ship  lay  there  and  gradually  fell  to  pieces,  a  good  half 
mile  from  her  native  element,  the  sea.  Years  afterwards,  in  a  far 
country  and  surrounded  by  stranger  speech,  boyhood  memories 
and  homesickness  for  my  own  people  led  me  to  write  this  ballad: 
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The  Stranded  Ship 

Far  up  the  lonely  strand  the  storm  had  lifted  her. 
And  now  along  her  keel  the  merry  tides  make  stir 
No  more.     The  running  waves  that  sparkled  at  her  prow 
Seethe  to  the  chains  and  sing  no  more  with  laughter  now. 
No  more  the  clean  sea-furrow  follows  her,  no  more 
To  the  hum  of  her  gallant  tackle  the  hale  nor-westers  roar. 
No  more  her  bulwarks  journey.      For  the  only  boon  they  crave 
Is  the  Guerdon  of  all  good  ships  and  true,  the  boon  of  a  deep-sea 
grave. 

Take  me  out,  sink  me  deep  in  the  green  profound, 
To  sway  with  the  long  weed,  swing  with  the  drowned, 
Where  the  change  of  the  soft  tides  makes  no  sound, 
Far  below  the  keels  of  the  Outward  bound. 

No  more  she  mounts  the  circles  from  Fundy  to  the  Horn, 
From  Cuba  to  the  Cape  runs  down  the  tropic  morn, 
Explores  the  vast  uncharted  where  great  bergs  ride  in  ranks, 
Nor  shouts  a  broad  "ahoy"  to  the  dories  on  the  banks. 
No  more  she  races  freights  to  Zanzibar  and  back, 
Nor  creeps  where  the  fog  lies  blind  along  the  liners'  tracks ; 
No  more  she  dares  the  cyclone's  disastrous  core  of  calm, 
To  greet  across  the  dropping  wave  the  amber  Isles  of  Palm. 

Take  me  out,  sink  me  deep  in  the  green  profound, 
To  sway  with  the  long  weed,  swing  with  the  drowned. 
Where  the  change  of  the  soft  tides  makes  no  sound, 
Far  below  the  keels  of  the  Outward  bound. 

Amid  her  trafficking  peers,  the  wind-wise,  journeyed  ships, 
At  the  black  wharves  no  more,  nor  at  the  weedy  slips. 
She  comes  to  port  with  cargo  from  many  a  storied  clime. 
No  more  to  the  rough-throat  chantey  her  windless  creaks  in  time. 
No  more  she  loads  from  London  with  spices  from  Ceylon — 
With  white  spruce  deals  and  wheat  and  apples  from  St.  John. 
No  more  from  Pernambuco  with  cotton-bales, — no  more 
With  hides  from  Buenos  Ayres  she  clears  from  Baltimore. 

Take  me  out,  sink  me  deep  in  the  green  profound. 
To  sway  with  the  long  weed,  swing  with  the  drowned, 
Where  the  change  of  the  soft  tides  makes  no  sound, 
Far  below  the  keels  of  the  Outward  bound. 
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Wan  with  the  slow  vicissitudes  of  wind  and  rain  and  sun, 
How  grieves  her  deck  for  the  sailors  whose  hearty  brawls  are  done ! 
Only  the  wandering  gull  brings  word  of  the  open  wave, 
With  shrill  scream  at  her  taffrail  deriding  her  alien  grave. 
Around  the  keel  that  raced  the  dolphin  and  the  shark, 
Only  the  sand-wren  twitters  from  barren  dawn  till  dark. 
And  all  the  long  blank  the  blank  sand  chafes  and  mars 
The  prow  once  swift  to  follow  the  lure  of  the  dancing  stars. 

Take  me  out,  sink  me  deep  in  the  green  profound, 
To  sway  with  the  long  weed,  swing  with  the  drowned, 
Where  the  change  of  the  soft  tides  makes  no  sound, 
Far  below  the  keels  of  the  Outward  bound. 

And  when  the  winds  are  low,  and  when  the  tides  are  still, 
And  the  round  moon  rises  inland,  over  the  naked  hill. 
And  o'er  her  parching  seams,  dry  cloud-shadows  pass, 
And  dry  along  the  land-rim  lie  the  shadows  of  thin  grass, 
Then  aches  her  soul  with  longing  to  launch  and  sink  away 
Where  the  fine  silts  lift  and  settle,  the  sea  things  drift  and  stray. 
To  make  the  port  of  Last  Desire,  and  slumber  with  her  peers 
In  the  tide-wash  rocking  softly  through  the  unnumbered  years. 

Take  me  out,  sink  me  deep  in  the  green  profound, 
To  sway  with  the  long  weed,  swing  with  the  drowned, 
Where  the  change  of  the  soft  tides  makes  no  sound, 
Far  below  the  keels  of  the  Outward  bound. 


The  President:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Dr.  Roberts  will 
later  on  in  the  evening  supply  another  very  valuable  number  to  the 
programme. 

Much  of  the  pleasure  of  these  annual  gatherings  is  due  to  the 
kind  offices  of  Sir  Robert  Falconer,  the  President  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  to  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
(Applause).  We  look  forward  year  after  year  to  these  Easter 
gatherings  and  I  do  not  know  what  we  would  do  without  this 
happy  and  inspirational  environment  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
I  have  very  much  pleasure  indeed  in  calling  upon  Sir  Robert 
Falconer,  the  President  of  the  University,  to  extend  to  you  all 
an  address  of  welcome. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlernen, 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  would,  I  am  sure,  be 
very  much  disappointed  if  you  were  to  decide  not  to  avail  your- 
selves of  the  opportunities  that  are  afforded  to  you  in  these  buildings 
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and  in  these  grounds  for  holding  your  meetings  and  for  having 
fellowship  with  one  another.  Year  after  year  you  have  come 
here  and  the  annual  gathering  is  looked  forward  to  by  us  as  I  am 
sure  it  is  looked  forward  to  by  yourselves.  You  have  come  from  a 
winter,  I  hope,  of  large  success.  You  come  to  us  now  also  towards 
the  end  of  a  session  in  which  the  work  of  the  University  has  been 
successful.  However,  I  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to  detain  you 
more  than  expressing  to  you  in  a  very  few  words  a  welcome, 
because  I  am  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  something  in  a 
few  moments  at  greater  length  on  another  subject.  Allow  me 
merely  again  to  express  to  you  in  a  formal  manner,  and  yet  by  no 
means  formal,  the  warm  welcome  that  the  University,  both  the 
Board  of  Governors,  the  Senate  and  Staff,  extend  to  you  and  to 
express  on  their  behalf  our  hope  that  you  will  find  that  these 
sessions  before  you  close  will  have  been  to  you  not  only  another 
instance  of  the  value  of  coming  together  but  one  of  the  most 
pleasurable  occasions  on  which  you  have  met  within  these  halls. 
(Applause). 

The  President  :  We  will  now  have  some  singing  by  the  Girls' 
Glee  Club  of  Riverdale  Collegiate  Institute. 

Miss  Tedd:  The  first  number  is  "Hail,  Canada,"  by  Grant 
Balfour,  a  Scotch-Canadian,  and  the  music  is  written  by  Mr. 
Murray  of  Toronto.  The  next  number  will  be  an  old-fashioned 
song,  "It  was  a  Lover  and  His  Lass." 

The  Glee  Club's  rendering  of  these  songs  was  received  with  very 
warm  applause. 

The  President:  I  think,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  one  of  the 
best  things  in  connection  with  my  presidency  is  the  fact  that  the 
programme  this  evening  deals  with  two  of  the  most  outstanding 
events  that  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  Canada. 

The  next  item  on  the  programme  is  an  address,  the  "Centennial 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,"  by  Sir  Robert  Falconer,  its  President. 
I  think  the  birth  of  the  University  of  Toronto  for  us  is  second 
in  Canada's  history  only  to  the  event  of  Confederation.  We  who 
are  graduates  of  Toronto  University  are  very  loyal  to  that  in- 
stitution and  very,  loyal  to  our  esteemed  and  beloved  president. 

Sir  Robert  does  not  need  an  introduction  to  a  Toronto  audience, 
neither  does  he  need  an  introduction  to  this  an  Ontario  audience. 
I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  calling  on  Sir  Robert  Falconer,  the 
President  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
on  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  of  next  October  the  Centennial  of  the 
granting  of  the  charter  of  this  University  will  be  celebrated,  it  is 
hoped,  with  due  formalities  and  with  interest  in  this  hall  and  on 
these  grounds  and   throughout  the   University.     We  hope   that 
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many  of  our  graduates  will  find  it  possible  to  be  with  us  on  that 
occasion  and  it  would  be  to  us  most  gratifying  if  it  were  possible 
for  the  schools  of  the  Province  to  allow  those  who  are  on  their 
teaching  staff  and  are  graduates  of  this  University  the  privilege 
of  attending  even  on  two  of  those  three  days  next  October,  because 
the  hope  is  that  the  occasion  w^ill  be  found  to  be  one  of  great 
stimulus  for  us  all  and  that  this  University  will  be  able  to  con- 
gratulate itself  and  receive  from  others  congratulations,  so  there 
will  also  go  forth  from  that  occasion  a  new  hope  and  a  new  desire  to 
make  the  education  of  this  country  in  all  its  grades  worthy  of  the 
people  that  are  to  come,  as  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  our 
worthy  forefathers. 

The  first  idea  of  a  provincial  university  in  tliis  Province  was 
mooted  by  Governor  Simcoe,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  Province 
carried  out  in  the  year  1798  his  suggestions  and  set  apart  250,000 
acres  of  waste  land  for  the  endowment  of  such  a  university,  together 
with  250,000  acres  for  the  establishment  of  grammar  schools. 
That  gesture  was  about  all  that  was  made  for  some  time.  But 
on  the  15th  of  March,  1827,  a  charter  was  received  from  King 
George  the  Fourth,  chiefly  through  the  energy  of  Dr.  Strachan, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  this  Diocese,  and  it  was  from  that  date  that 
the  history  of  the  University  may  in  some  real  sense  be  said  to 
begin.  It  was  hoped  that  active  measures  would  have  been  taken 
immediately  but,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the 
charter  was  so  exclusive  that  at  once  the  projects  became  a  storm 
centre.  It  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  centres  of  political 
controversy,  and  for  years  the  future  of  the  institution.  King's 
College,  lay  in  doubt. 

In  considering  the  history  briefly  of  this  institution  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  I  shall  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  divide  it  up 
into  four  sections,  which  appear  to  me  to  set  forth  naturally  the 
various  phases  of  this  institution. 

The  first  period,  1827  until  t853,  the  period  of  King's  College 
and  of  controversy  or,  perhaps,  I  should  say,  of  progressive  secu- 
larization. *  The  second  period  was  from  1853  to  1887,  university 
college  in  isolation.  The  third  period,  1887  to  1906,  period  of 
federation.  1906  to  the  present  a  period  of  expansion  and  uni- 
fication. 

That  first  period  might  in  some  sense  be  said  to  have  closed  at 
1850  when  Baldwin  changed  the  name  King's  College  to  University 
of  Toronto,  but  I  have  carried  it  on  -three  years  to  1853,  when 
University  College  itself  was  established.  That  first  period  was  a 
bitter  period.  Men  were  struggling  at  that  time — struggling  for 
something  that  they  all  held  as  dear  and  as  essential. 
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In  those  days  the  country  was  poor,  the  settlers  were  coming  in 
by  degrees — in  fact,  rapidly — but  in  the  case  of  all  there  was  a 
battling  with  nature  and  the  necessity  of  making  a  mere  living. 
There  was  little  to  spend  on  education,  especially  on  higher  edu- 
cation, although  higher  education  came  in  first.  But  along  with 
that  were  many  who  had  just  come  from  the  experience  of  leaving 
their  old  homes  for  an  idea  and  they  believed  that  this  northern 
country  was  still  in  danger.  In  fact,  a  second  struggle  had  been 
forced  upon  many  of  them  and  there  was  bitterness  on  all  sides. 
Was  this  northern  Province  gradually  to  be  weaned  away  from  its 
allegiance  and  were  the  offering  of  the  opportunities  of  education 
only  to  be  afforded  to  those  who  could  send  their  sons  across  the 
border?  And  so  on  all  sides  there  was  much  questioning,  many 
people  who  differed,  at  a  time  when  controversy  raged  not  only 
in  politics  but  in  religion  and  when  it  was  supposed  that  it  was  the 
mark  of  people  to  be  intolerant.  It  was  supposed  also  that  unless 
it  was  possible  to  give  an  education  within  its  borders,  an  educatioij 
in  which  those  who  were  taught  would  be  kept  within  the  old 
loyalties,  that  there  might  be  the  danger  of  republicanism,  and  of 
drifting  away.  So  a  cry  for  state  and  church  arose  and  the  uni- 
versity was  supposed,  like  universities  elsewhere  and  in  the  Old 
Land,  particularly  in  England,  to  be  a  university  in  which  loyalty 
to  the  state  would  go  hand  in  hand  with  loyalty  to  church,  a 
definite  church,  which  in  England  was  by  law  established  and,  as  I 
say,  from  that  sprang  difficulty,  and  the  Province  was  thwarted 
step  by  step  in  legislature  after  legislature  until  the  charter  \Vas 
modified  bit  by  bit — now  this  taken  away,  now  that,  and  the  old 
Bishop — he  was  then  a  man  iii  his  prime — was  like  a  man  guarding 
a  fortress,  with  land  surrounding  him.  He  watched  the  enemy 
come  in  bit  by  bit,  bit  by  bit,  until  finally  the  citadel  itself  gave 
way,  and  when  the  citadel  gave  way  in  1849  the  heroic  old  Bishop, 
getting  well  on  in  years,  went  out  again  on  a  new  quest  to  establish 
a  new  university  in  his  old  age — a  university  that  would  be  proof 
against  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  and  a  university  over  which  he 
could  himvself  exercise  control  and  in  which  the  kind  of  education 
in  which  he  believed  could  be  preserved,  and  so  he  went  to  England 
and  in  1852  Trinity  University  was  established,  two  miles  to 
the  west  of  this.  But  this  process  of  secularization  went  on. 
King's  College  became  less  and  less  of  an  Anglican  institution  and 
more  and  more  a  provincial  institution.  Along  with  it  as  it  was 
growing  into  power  with  a  great  staff,  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities arose  in  this  Province — Victoria  in  1841 ;  Queen's  in  1842. 
I  think  it  was — all  practically  contemporary,  each  standing  for  its 
own  ideal,  each  poor — in  fact  all  three  poor,  all  three  living  a 
precarious  life. 
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Then  came  the  bill  of  1849  when  the  name  was  changed  and 
King's  College  was  called  the  University  of  Toronto — in  itself  an 
indication  of  a  change  internally.  It  may  be  interesting  to  you 
for  me  to  recall  that  there  were  three  King's  colleges — there  have 
been  three  King's  Colleges  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The 
oldest  is  the  oldest  university,  outside  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  one  of  its  most  distinguished  graduates  read 
to-night  a  beautiful  poem  from  this  platform,  Dr.  Roberts — that 
is  to  say.  King's  College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia.  It  brought  its 
name  and  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  its  staff  from  King's 
College,  New  York,  which  is  now  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
And  the  first  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  came  over  after,  and  was 
made  bishop  after  he  came  over,  having  previously  been  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  that  famous  old  church,  and  if  you 
go  down  to  Columbia  University  to-day  you  will  see  the  crown 
on  the  top  of  the  flag  pole,  old  King's  College,  New  York,  and 
out  went  loyalty  and  carried  some  of  that  tradition  to  King's 
College,  Nova  Scotia.  There  was  another  King's  College  estab- 
lished shortly  after  that  in  Fredericton,  New  Brunsw^ick — where  I 
think  our  guest  to-night  was  born;  he  lived  there  a  long  time,  at 
any  rate — and  King's  College,  New  Brunswick,  was  established 
away  back  in  1801.  I  was  at  the  celebration  of  its  100th  anni- 
versary. It  must  be  26  years  ago  this  coming  summer.  And 
there  was  our  King's  College  in  Toronto.  So  there  were  three 
within  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  second  period  I  call  the  period  of  University  College  in 
isolation.  The  Act  of  1853  introduced  a  change  and  a  momentous 
change,  looking  forward  to  future  expansion.  By  it  the  University 
of  Toronto  became,  on  the  model  of  London  University,  merely 
an  examining  board.  It  was  possessed  of  a  senate  and  that  senate 
appointed  those  who  should  establish  curricula  in  arts  and  various 
faculties  and  examiners  who  should  examine  for  degrees,  and 
the  university  itself  through  its  senate  would  give  the  degree. 
But  teaching  was  confined  afterwards  to  arts  and  a  new  institution 
was  called  into  being  by  the  name  of  university  college,  to  which 
was  transferred  that  portion  of  old  King's  College  which  was  the 
Faculty  of  Arts.  Old  King's  College  had  rudimentary  faculties 
of  medicine  and  of  law — possibly  the  rudiments  even  of  engineering, 
but  after  1853  public  support  was  divorced  from  all  professional 
training  and  it  was  handed  over  to  the  idealism — I  am  afraid  also 
to  the  financial!  inefficiency  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  various 
professions — medical  men,  lawyers,  engineers  or  whatnot,  and  all 
the  instruction  that  was  provided  for  out  of  the  original  foundation 
was  for  arts  and  that  was  delivered  over  to  this  new  institution, 
University  College,  within  University  of  Toronto. 
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During  this  peri(xl  of  isolation  there  was  still  much  trouble. 
Was  it  right  and  proper,  said  the  other  universities,  that  all  this 
money  should  be  kept  for  University  College?  Should  we  not 
have  a  share?  So  now  and  again  there  was  the  effort  made  one 
way  or  another  to  divide  up  this  endowment,  to  make  it  posvsible 
that  those  who  had  interests  in  the  other  teaching  institutions 
should  have  their  portion.  The  light  was  always  keen  and  always 
bitter,  and  strong  men  on  both  sides  were  engaged. 

To  prevent  the  dissipation  and  the  loss  of  the  endowment,  some 
friends  of  University  College  resolved  that  they  would  put  most 
of  it,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  into  a  building.  Accordingly,  without 
its  being  widely  known,  the  foundation  stone  of  University  College 
across  the  lawn  was  laid  in  1856  and  that  building  took  three  years 
for  its  erection  and  on  it  were  spent  $300,000.  It  was  opened  in 
1859,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  of  course — and  for  many  a  day 
to  come — it  has  stood,  and  will  stand,  as  one  of  the  architectural 
ornaments  of  this  Province,  but  that  building  anchored  University 
College  to  its  site  and  did  away  in  large  measure  of  any  talk  of 
dividing  up  whatever  remnants  of  the  foundation  there  still  re- 
mained. 

But  year  after  year  the  struggle  went  on  for  newer  things,  and 
so  there  began  to  be  mooted  the  possibility  of  the  various  uni- 
versities coming  together  and  far-seeing  men  got  to  work  and  said: 
This  Province  will  never  come  to  what  it  should  be  in  higher 
education  unless  we  stop  fighting  and  combine  our  forces.  Wise, 
far-seeing  men!  It  was  not  done  at  once — it  took  many  years  to 
bring  about,  but  slowly  under  the  influence  of  the  idea  of  the 
University  of  London,  in  which  there  were  a  number  of  colleges 
related,  under  the  influence  of  the  idea  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
in  which  the  colleges  constituted  the  large  portion  of  the  uni- 
versity, people  began  to  ask:  "Could  not  something  similar  to 
that  be  done  here?"  And  the  work  was  finally  carried  through, 
particularly  through  the  efforts  of  two  men,  only  one  of  whom  is 
still  alive — our  Chancellor,  Sir  William  Mulock.  The  other 
great  force  in  it  was  the  late  Chancellor  Burwash  of  Victoria 
College.  But  the  result  of  the  work  of  those  two  men,  together 
with  others,  was  that  in  1887  a  new  Act  was  brought  into  being  by 
the  Provincial  Parliament.  According  to  that  new  Act  it  was 
possible  after  that  that  any  college  which  so  desired,  or  any  uni- 
versity which  so  desired,  could  come  into  federation  provided  it 
would  hold  its  degree  conferring  power  in  Arts  in 'abeyance.  If  it 
came  into  federation  it  would  teach  and  be  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  University  College.  It  would  have  discipline  over  its 
own  students  just  as  University  College  had  discipline  over  its 
own   students  but   for  all   other   teaching — the  vSciences,   history, 
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economics,  philosophy,  psychology  and  the  newer  branches  that 
were  then  coming  into  being  and  expanding  rapidly — for  all  other 
teaching  they  were  all  to  come  on  equal  terms  in  the  University 
itself  which  would  provide  them,  and  the  degree  with  its  various 
courses  would  be  outlined  by  the  senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
on  which  all  these  colleges  had  equal  representation.  The  examin- 
ing would  be  done  by  people  appointed  by  that  college  and  the 
degree  would  be  the  degree  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Now,  that  is  federation  as  it  is  to-day,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  first  university  to  come  in  was  Victoria  College.  It  came 
in  at  a  great  sacrifice  in  1857  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Burwash. 
Under  his  direction  mainly,  I  sujipose,  half  a  million  dollars  was 
raised  and  the  new  building  was  put  up  across  the  park.  Trinity 
also  at  that  time  was  considering  federation  but  it  was  not  carried 
into  effect  until  1903  when  Provost  Macklem  induced  his  con- 
stituency also  to  come  in  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  larger 
place,  and  it  is  only  two  years  ago  that  that  federation  was  com- 
pleted by  the  removal  of  Trinity  from  the  old  park  in  the  west  to 
this  beautiful  site  north  of  Hoskin  Avenue.  St.  Michael's  College, 
which  had  been  closely  affiliated  with  the  University  for  years, 
became  fully  federated  after  I  came  here  some  15  years  ago.  So 
that  now  there  are  three  federated  colleges. 

However,  that  Act  did  something  more.  It  made  possible  the 
unification  and  support  of  professional  training  and  education  by 
the  state.  As  I  said,  professional  education  had  been  cut  away 
in  1853,  and  there  were  three  medical  institutions  that  sprang  up, 
each  week;  law  went  off  and  has  never  come  back.  Engineering 
only  slowly  came  into  being  and  then  in  an  independent  way,  but 
in  1887  the  medical  colleges  came  back,  the  old  school  of  Applied 
Science  over  here  gradually  came  into  the  University  and  became 
a  Faculty.  Law  never  came  back  but  other  faculties  have  come 
in,  and  all  that  preparation — meaning  a  drawing  together  of 
various  interests — all  that  preparation  after  the  year  1887  led  up 
to  something  greater  which  was  to  come  because  what  all  were 
faced  with  was,  as  usual,  the  need  of  financial  support.  And  so 
in  1906  the  new  era  was  opened,  when  a  new  Act  was  passed 
drawn  up  on  the  recommendation  of  a  commission  of  remarkable 
men  over  which  Sir  Joseph  Flavelle  presided.  That  Commission 
was  appointed  by  Mr.  Whitney's  first  Government.  Now,  I 
sha'n't  detain  you  with  the  details  of  the  new  Act.  Let  me  say 
this:  That  one  of  the  vital  points  in  that  Act  was  that  by  the 
unification  of  every  college  and  profession  it  became  possible  for 
the  Government,  generous  in  spirit,  to  give  financial  assistance 
to  this  university  at  a  time  that  it  was  in  desperate  need  of  it,  and 
it  gave  it  liberally.     That  it  was  needed  is  obvious. 
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Toronto  University  then  stepped  out  into  its  larger  sphere.  In 
the  first  year  the  Government  gave  $416,000  and  they  thought  it 
was  a  large  amount  to  give.  This  year  the  Government  are 
giving  $2,300,000.  You  say  ''What  a  change!"  Yes,  a'  great 
change,  but  it  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  the  proportion  in  American 
universities.  It  is  not  any  greater  than  in  Great  Britain.  Re- 
member some  of  the  causes  that  have  been  at  work.  Higher 
costs  for  living  accounts  for  a  great  deal.  But  this  university  in 
the  twenty  years  has  gone  through  a  period  of  expansion  and,  as  I 
said,  unification.  Expansion  under  the  influence  of  growth  of 
science,  and  when  you  say  that  you  cannot  think  merely  of  labora- 
tories but  you  think  of  the  scientific  spirit  as  it  touches  every 
domain.  History  to-day  is  carried  out  by  men  who  are  trained 
in  exact  methods.  Economics — investigated  by  men  who  also 
have  been  trained  in  similar  schools.  Philosophy  itself  has  the 
scientific  method  and  the  ramifications  of  modern  sciences  are 
simply  limitless,  and  so  year  after  year  departments  have  been 
expanding,  the  university  has  been  growing. 

When  that  Act  was  brought  into  force  there  were  about  2,500 
students  in  attendance.  This  year  there  are  5,500  in  this  Uni- 
versity— over  twice  as  many.  I  have  forgotten  the  number  of 
professors  in  those  days,  but  this  year  there  are  at  least  210  pro- 
fessors of  various  grades,  to  say  nothing  of  lecturers,  and  other 
assistants,  which  bring  up  the  total  to  a  large  figure.  But  we  are 
only  w^here  we  are  because  we  are  taking  our  place  in  the  world  as 
one  of  the  universities  of  the  world. 

Think  of  some  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place!  One  of 
those  has  been  the  scientific  spirit  that  has  shown  itself  in  modern 
research.  We  have  maintained  not  only  our  undergraduate 
education — and  I  think  it  is  at  a  high  pitch  of  development- — but 
we  have  gone  far  in  the  faculty  in  prying  into  the  unknown  and 
bringing  back  discoveries,  many  of  them  of  large  benefit  to  the 
human  mind.  I  need  only  rriention  the  greatest  of  all.  It  was 
in  that  building  over  there  that  insulin  was  discovered  by  one  of 
our  own  graduates — Dr.  Banting.  That  is  worth  everything  that 
has  ever  been  done  in  this  University  in  the  way  of  research.  But 
I  could  go  on  and  tell  you  if  I  had  time  of  man  after  man  that 
has  been  investigating  sources  of  disease,  that  has  been  investigat- 
ing problems  of  physics  and  chemistry  that  lie  at  the  root  not  only 
of  medicine  but  lie  at  the  root  of  all  engineering  and  social  develop- 
ment. We  have  men,  very  active  men,  men  who  are  known, 
who  are  constantly,  to  our  great  loss,  called  away  from  the  Uni- 
versity, as  only  last  week  one  of  our  ablest  men  called  to  Columbia. 
These  men  go  and  their  going  is  severely  felt,  but  others  come 
on.     While  we  have  had  them  they  have  been  a  stimulus.     During 
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these  years  there  has  been  that  academic  stimulus,  that  intellectual 
force,  that  desire  to  know  and  extend  bounds  of  knowledge,  which 
really  is  not  only  stimulating  environment  in  which  youth  is 
educated  but  takes  those  who  have  gone  past  earlier  stages,  carries 
them  out  so  that  they  may  be  discoverers  in  that  new  realm — 
that  new  realm  unless  we,  as  Canadians,  enter  with  boldness  and 
confidence  will  be  left  behind  and  others  will  go  in  and  get  the 
credit  of  being  discoverers. 

Before  sitting  down  let  me  say  this:  Not  only  have  we  been 
well  supported  in  these  20  years  by  the  Government  but  we  have 
been  well  supported  by  private  gifts,  by  individual  benefactors. 
You  will  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  state  universities  do  not  get 
much  help  from  private  donors.  That  has  not  been  our  experience. 
Leaving  aside  the  Toronto  General  Hospital,  Sick  Children's 
Hospital,  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  Western  Hospital — in  all  of 
which  we  have  clinical  privileges  and  in  the  Toronto  General 
Hospital  almost  exclusive,  practically  exclusive  clinical  privileges — 
leaving  aside  that  great  museum,  which  I  hope  some  of  you  will 
visit  while  you  are  here,  that  great  museum  on  Bloor  Street — 
collections  in  which  are  of  remarkable  magnitude  and  character — 
leaving  aside  gifts  to  Victoria,  Trinity  and  St.  Michael's,  there 
have  been  given  to  this  University  in  these  last  twenty  years  by 
private  donors  over  $6,000,000.  I  did  not  realize  until  Saturday 
how  great  it  was.  I  thought  it  would  run  somewhere  in  the 
region  of  $4,000,000.  I  can  count  up  and  give  you  items  that 
will  show  we  have  more  than  $6,000,000  given  to  us  in  20  years. 
That  is  no  mean  record  for  a  state  university,  and  one  reason 
why,  with  amount  which  we  receive  from  the  Government,  which 
is  none  too  high — we  are  able  to  carry  on  the  scale  on  which  we  do 
perform  our  work  is  because  so  much  private  energy  has  been 
brought  to  our  aid  through  these  gifts  and  we  hope  that  the  future 
has  greater  things  still  in  store  for  us. 

Now,  as  I  close  let  me  say  this:  As  you  look  back  over  this 
past  you  have,  I  am  sure,  as  Canadians,  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment to  look  into  the  future  with  hope.  Struggles  that  our  fathers 
went  through  were  serious  and  earnest,  struggles  not  merely 
factions  but  struggles  for  ideals  that  to  them  meant  much.  I 
hope  that  our  educational  ideals  will  mean  as  much  to  us,  that  we 
will  continue  to  have  as  much  interest  in  educational  affairs  that 
they  have,  that  it  is  worth  struggling  for.  Those  were  days  of 
small  things.  Those  were  days  when  province  was  set  against 
province,  and  there  was  no  confederation.  Now  we  have  entered 
on  a  larger  sphere.  We  have  now  not  only  a  great  Dominion 
unified  but  we  have  a  province  that  has  become  increasingly  rich. 
People  are  coming  in  larger  numbers.     We  as  a  university  are  no 
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longer  a  small  provincial  university — we  are  taking  our  place  as  a 
national  university  and  beyond  the  nation.  Through  the  work 
of  our  professors  and  of  our  graduates  we  are  known  in  Europe 
and  America  and  the  world  round.  We  have  sprung  out  into  the 
world  just  as  Canada  has  sprung  out  into  the  world.  Now  when 
we  have  come  out  into  the  world  that  way  we  ask:  Is  there  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  look  forward  to  the  future  as  a  future 
full  of  promise  for  us?  If  our  fathers  could  do  these  things  in  the 
small  days,  what  are  we  to  do  and  our  children  to  do  in  the  days 
that  are  to  come  during  the  next  100  years,  because  it  will  depend 
upon  this:  It  is  not  the  gold  that  we  have,  it  is  not  the  forests 
that  we  have;  it  is  not  the  fish  in  the  seas  that  we  have;  it  is  not 
the  wheat  that  we  garner  from  year  to  year  and  send  all  over  the 
world — it  is  not  these  things,  but  it  is  the  men  behind  all  these 
things;  the  men  who  discover  the  gold  and  who  bring  it  out,  the 
men  who  get  the  fish,  the  men  who  establish  themselves  over  the 
world — not  merely  for  the  getting  of  these  things  but  in  order 
when  they  get  them  there  may  be  a  higher  acquisition,  and  that 
Is  civilization  itself.  Undoubtedly  civilization  is  partly  economical. 
We  would  be  foolish  to  deny  it.  In  a  large  measure  it  may  be 
economical,  but  culture  is  more  than  civilization.  It  is  an  element 
in  civilization  and  into  civilization  we  want  to  carry  out  a  trained 
mind,  a  mind  that  will  be  leading  people  in  liw,  a  mind  that 
believes  it  is  possible  to  make  discoveries — a  character  that  can 
be  relied  upon,  a  character  that  knows  that  what  is  enduring  is 
based  upon  law,  and  a  confidence  that  by  character  and  by  the 
use  of  trained  minds  it  is  possible  for  light  through  us  to  break  out 
into  the  darkness  so  that  the  future  will  not  be  a  mere  chaos  where 
men  are  struggling  with  one  another  for  the  attainment  of  material 
things — a  welter  and  confusion  where  war  may  be  prevalent,  but 
we  may  look  forward  and  our  children  may  live  in  a  higher  society, 
where  men  will  not  be  contending  merely  for  the  things  that  they 
can  get  from  the  hand,  but  where  they  will  live  in  peace  and  in 
harmony  because  it  understands  the  laws  of  life  better  and  because 
they  realize  that  it  is  as  they  yield  themselves  up  through  growing 
knowledge  to  the  constraint  of  those  laws  they  will  arrive  at  their 
fullest  freedom.     (Great  applause). 

The  President:  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  now  call 
again  upon  the  girls  of  Riverdale  Collegiate  under  the  able  direction 
of  Miss  Tedd,  to  entertain  us. 

The  girls  of  Riverdale  Collegiate  come  to  the  platform,  and  render 
the  "Song  of  Labrador"  and  "Lullaby"  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Tedd. 

The  President:  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  young  ladies 
ajid  their  director,  Miss  Tedd,  on  the  excellence  of  the  music  they 
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have  given  this  evening,  and  of  the  amount  of  pleasure  which  they 
have  added  to  our  evening's  entertainment.     (Applause). 

I  now  have  great  pleasure  in  asking  Dr.  Roberts  for  the  deferred 
reading  which  I  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago.  His  selection 
No.  1  will  be  very  appropriate  in  that  it  will  harmonize  with  the 
next  number  on  the  programme,  it  being  a  patriotic  selection. 

Dr.  Roberts,  who  was  received  with  applause,  said:  Mr. 
President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  I 
read  my  "Ode  for  the  Canadian  Confederation"  as  suitable  par- 
ticularly to  this  period  of  our  Diamond  Jubilee,  but  I  have  not 
read  that  poem  for  a  very  long  time  and  I  felt  that  before  I  attempt 
to  deliver  it  I  should  read  it  to  myself.  Having  done  so  I  dare 
not  give  it  to  an  audience  like  this  because,  though  it  is  passionately 
sincere  and  there  is  nothing  whatever  that  I  did  not  then  wish 
to  say  and  don't  uphold  now,  I  find  in  it  too  many  faults  of  sheer 
rhetoric.  I  find  as  a  critic  that  where  it  ought  to  be  essentially 
poetry  it  drops  into  mere  rhetoric  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  read  it  to  you  and  I  apologize,  but  I  should  like  to  read 
to  you  a  Collect  for  Dominion  Day,  like  the  Ode  to  the  Canadian 
Confederation.  It  is  a  fervent  appeal  written  in  my  ardent 
youth,  written  away  back  in  the  80's,  to  my  country,  to  develop 
a  national  consciousness.  At  that  time  it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize 
how  different  Canada  was — how  she  stood  between  two  perils, 
the  peril  of  narrow  sectionalism,  selfish  sectionalism  on  the  one 
side  and  the  tendency  of  even  important  public  men  on  the  other 
side  to  dally  with  such  ideas  as  those  of  annexation.  Canada  did 
not  realize  the  splendour  of  her  inheritance.  I,  an  ardent  boy, 
wrote  these  lines  in  an  eager  passionate  endeavour  to  induce 
Canada  to  realize  herself  and  to  find  her  soul.  So  they  are  full  of 
rhetoric.  This  Collect  for  Dominion  Day  has  less  of  that  fault 
than  the  other  two,  in  my  judgment,  so  I  would  prefer  to  read 
that  and  because  it  is  very  brief  I  would  like  to  read  then  another 
short  poem,  not  patriotic.  This  poem  dates  itself  because  of  the 
Riel  Rebellion.  You  will  realize  how  long  ago  this  poem  is  written. 
I  don't  care  to  realize  it  myself. 

Collect  for  Dominion  Day 

Father  of  nations!     Help  of  the  feeble  hand ! 
Strength  of  the  strong!  to  whom  the  nations  kneel! 
Stay  and  destroyer,  at  whose  just  command 
Earth's  kingdoms  tremble  and  her  empires  reel! 
Who  dost  the  low  uplift,  the  small  make  great. 
And  dost  abase  the  ignorantly  proud, 
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Of  our  scant  people  mould  a  mighty  state, 

To  the  strong,  stern , — to  Thee  in  meekness  bowed ! 

Father  of  unity,  make  this  people  one! 

Weld,  interfuse  them  in  the  patriot's  flame, — 

Whose  forging  on  thine  anvil  was  begun 

In  blood  late  shed  to  purge  the  common  shame ; 

That  so  our  hearts,  the  fever  of  faction  done, 

Banish  old  feud  in  our  young  nation's  name.  * 

May  I  be  allowed  to  descend  to  something  light  and  springlike. 
I  would  like  to  read  you  a  blue  nose  spring  poem  written  to  my 
beloved  New  Brunswick  frogs.  Lest  the  frogs  should  be  insulted 
in  being  called  just  mere  frogs  I  called  the  frogs  "The  Pipers  of  the 
Pool,"  and  I  tell  you  the  frog  music  beginning  just  about  this 
time  in  my  native  province  of  New  Brunswick — as  Sir  Robert 
Falconer  said,  I  am  also  a  University  of  New  Brunswick  man  as 
well  as  Nova  Scotia — the  frogs  are  now  making  a  music  which  I 
really  prefer  to  the  music  of  the  nightingale,  which  I  know  very 
well  and  we  call  those  frogs  the  New  Brunswick  nightingale. 

The  Pipers  of  the  Pools 

Pipers  of  the  chilly  pools 

Pipe  the  April  in. 

Summon  all  the  singing  hosts. 

All  the  wilding  kin. 

Through  the  cool  teeming  damp 

Of  the  twilight  air. 

Call  till  all  the  April  children 

Answer  everywhere. 

From  your  cold  and  fluting  throats 

Pipe  the  world  awake. 

Pipe  the  mould  to  move  again. 

Pipe  the  sod  to  break. 

Pipe  the  mating  song  of  earth 

And  the  fecund  fire, — 

Love  and  laughter,  pang  and  dream. 

Desire,  desire,  desire. 

Then  a  wonder  shall  appear. 

Miracle  of  Time: 

Up  through  root  and  germ  and  sapwood 

Life  shall  climb  and  climb. 

Then  the  hiding  things  shall  hear  you 

And  the  sleeping  stir, 

And  the  far-off^  troops  of  exile 

Gather  to  confer. 
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Then  the  rain  shall  kiss  the  bud 

And  the  sun  the  bee, 

Till  they  all,  the  painted  children 

Flower  and  wing  get  free. 

And  amid  the  shining  grass 

Ephemera  arise. 

And  the  wind  flowers  in  the  hollow 

Open  starry  eyes. 

And  delight  comes  into  whisper — 

"Soon, soon, soon, 

Earth  shall  be  but  one  wild  blossom 

Breathing  to  the  moon!" 

The  President:  You  will  observe  in  your  programme  that  the 
subject  of  confederation,  "Diamond  Jubilee  of  Confederation  of 
Canada"  is,  according  to  your  programme,  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux,  Speaker  of  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Lemieux  early  in  the  year  promised  to  take  this 
subject  and  it  was  only  very  recently  that  Mr.  Lemieux  advised  us 
of  his  inability  to  be  with  us  to-night,  and  knowing  that  the  Trus- 
tees' Section  had  secured  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Riddell  to  address 
them  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  feeling  and  knowing  that  the 
whole  is  greater  than  the  part,  we  thought  it  would  really  be  an 
excellent  idea  if  we  could  induce  Mr.  Justice  Riddell  and  persuade 
the  Trustees'  Department,  to  permit  Mr.  Justice  Riddell  to  come 
to  us  this  evening.  I  may  say  we  found  Mr.  Justice  Riddell  only 
too  glad  to  accede  to  our  reques't  and  step  into  the  breach  and  we 
found  the  Trustees'  Department  very  willing  indeed  to  help  us 
out  of  the  difficulty  we  seemed  to  be  faced  with. 

I  understand  that  His  Lordship  Mr.  Justice  Riddell  is  inter- 
nationally known  for  his  versatility.  That  outside  of  his  own 
immediate  calling  he  gives  greatly  of  his  talents  and  service  in 
many  activities  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  I  am  led 
to  believe,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  if  Mr.  Justice  Riddell  were 
asked  to  choose  an  audience  to  address  that  he  would  not  likely 
pass  over  the  teaching  profession.     Am  I  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Riddell:    Quite  right. 

Mr.  President:  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
this  audience  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Riddell. 

The  Hox.  Mr.  Justice  Riddell,  who  was  received  with  warm 
applause,  said:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Chair- 
man is  absolutely  right  when  he  says  I  would  prefer  an  audience  of 
teachers  to  an  audience  of  almost  any  other  character.  I  am 
an  old  teacher  myself;  I  began  teaching  longer  ago  than  I  should 
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like  to  say;  and  I  have  taught  all  kinds  of  schools  from  the  country 
school  with  thirty  children  coming  to  the  school  for  the  first  time, 
up  through  graded  schools,  collegiate  institutes  and  normal  schools 
—I  have  even  lectured  in  universities,  I  think  in  all  the  faculties, 
including  the  theological  faculty — (laughter) — and  I  feel  myself 
absolutely  at  home  amongst  teachers. 

I  was  asked  to  address  you  this  evening  upon  "Canada  within 
the  Empire;"  and  I  shall  try  to  do  so,  undertaking  to  state  to 
you  what  I  believe  to  be  absolute  truth.  It  may  not  agree  with 
what  you  have  been  taught.  It  may  not  agree  with  what  you 
think  and  believe.  With  that  I  have  no  concern ;  I  am  not  looking 
for  votes;  I  am  not  running  for  anything — (laughter) — and  I 
have  not  got  a  scrap  of  missionary  spirit.  I  shall  state  to  you 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  dry  facts — that  is,  so  far  as  the  facts  of 
Canadian  history  can  be  dry — and  recommend  them  to  you  for 
your  thoughtful  consideration. 

We  Canadians,  proud  of  the  name,  recognizing  that  there  is  cast 
upon  us  the  responsibility  for  the  future  of  a  great  part  of  the 
North  American  Continent  and,  therefore,  in  that  sense  American, 
refuse  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  called  Americans.  We  Canadians, 
proud  of  the  name,  recognizing  the  root  from  which  we  are  sprung, 
recognizing  the  course  of  our  history,  recognizing  that  Canada 
became  great  through  being  a  colony,  refuse  to  be  called  Colonials. 
Why  is  that?  The  death  blow  to  the  British  Empire  was  struck 
in  Canada  in  1759  when  Wolfe  died  victorious  upon  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  cheered  in  his  death  by  the  cry,  'They  run."  But  I 
mean  the  old  British  Empire;  that  Empire  which  was  built  upon 
the  model  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  in  which  the  outlying  colonies 
and  provinces  existed  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Provincialists,  of  the 
Colonists,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Mother  Country — sending 
yearly  tribute  of  men  and  gold  and  grain.  The  old  British  Empire 
was  built  upon  that  model — not,  indeed,  as  sending  tribute  year 
by  year  to  the  Mother  Country  but  as  furnishing  an  output,  a 
market,  for  the  manufacture  and  the  trade  of  the  Mother  Country. 
The  German,  with  that  extraordinary  mentality,  with  that  pur- 
blind acuteness  which  characterizes  liim  in  all  world  affairs,  says 
that  the  old  British  Empire  was  built  upon  trade.  He  is  abso- 
lutely right.  A  few  years  ago  was  the  cry — ships,  colonies  and 
commerce.  The  British  Navy  existed  largely  in  order  to  protect 
British  trading  ships,  in  order  to  prevent  British  trade  being 
destroyed  by  the  Navy  of  foreign  nations.  Colonies  existed,  too, 
for  the  sake  of  British  trade  and  it  would  have  been  amply  suf- 
ficient in  those  days  to  have  the  cry,  "commerce"  alone.  I  say 
the  death  blow  to  that  empire  was  struck  in  Canada  for  this 
reason:     For  more  than   fifty  years   the   thirteen  English  colonies 
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to  the  south  had  been  complaining  of  transatlantic  interference,  of 
the  interference  with  their  trade,  their  legislation,  their  govern- 
ment of  their  own  country,  as  they  conceived,  by  Britain,  by  the 
Privy  Council  and  other  authorities  in  Britain.  Rebellion  was 
sometimes  spoken  of,  but  they  dared  not  rebel,  and  why?  There 
might  be  peace  in  Europe  between  France  and  England,  as  it  was — 
Great  Britain  as  it  ought  to  have  been  called;  while  there  might  be 
peace  in  Europe  there  never  was  peace  upon  this  continent.  The 
French -Canadians  and  the  French  Indians  of  French  Canada 
made  frequent  incursions,  even  in  times  of  what  was  called  peace 
in  Europe,  on  the  English  colonies  and  the  English  colonists  made 
incursions  into  French  Canada.  To  this  day  "Bastonnais"  is  a 
term  of  horror  with  the  French-Canadian  peasant;  and  the  Boston 
parson  when  he  was  preaching  and  drawing  the  attention  of  his 
people  to  the  outrageous  villainy  and  atrocious  character  of  the 
devil  and  his  angels  did  not  compare  French-Canadians  to  the 
devil  and  his  angels  but  compared  the  devil  and  his  angels  to  the 
French-Canadians.  (Laughter).  The  colonials  to  the  south 
knew  perfectly  well  that  they  were  being  protected  from  France 
and  from  Spain  by  the  British  navy,  they  were  protected  in  large 
measure  from  the  Indians  by  the  British  army,  paid  for  by  Britain ; 
and  they  dared  not  rebel  lest  worse  might  come  upon  them. 
But  when  Canada  became  British,  they  knew  perfectly  well  that 
Britain  would  never  allow  a  French  colony,  would  never  allow 
Frenchmen  to  fight  and  destroy  English-speaking  people;  and 
then  took  place  what  Vergennes  and  hundreds  of  others  had  said 
before,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  July  4th,  1776;  and 
in  a  few  years  the  British  Empire  was  torn  in  twain,  never  to  be 
put  together  again  but  ultimately  to  make  place  for  a  newer,  a 
greater,  a  nobler,  more  magnificent  British  Empire — the  new 
British  Empire  of  which  you  and  I  are  so  proud  to  form  a  part. 
(Applause) . 

While  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged 
and  while  a  large  number  of  the  English  colonists  desired  to  have 
independence  off  Britain,  they  are  not  the  only  Americans.  A 
large  part  of  the  English-speaking  American  people — whether 
born  in  America  or  in  Scotland  or  England — probably  the  majority, 
certainly  many  of  the  best  of  the  people — did  not  desire  to  be 
separated  from  Britain ;  and  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  succeeded  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States,  these  men  and  women  made  their  way  across  to 
British  territory,  men 
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....   who  loved 
The  cause  which  had  been  lost,  and  kept  their  faith 
To  England's  Crown,  and  scorned  an  alien  name, 
Passed  into  exile,  leaving  all  behind, 
Except  their  honour  and  the  conscious  pride 
Of  duty  done  to  country  and  to  King. 


Not  drooping  like  poor  fugitives,  they  came 

In  exodus  to  our  Canadian  wilds, 

But  full  of  heart  and  hope,  with  heads  erect 

And  fearless  eyes,  victorious  in  defeat 

With  thousand  toils  they  forced  their  devious  way 

Through  the  great  wilderness  of  silent  woods 

That  gloomed  o'er  lake,  and  stream,  till  higher  rose 

The  Northern  Star  above  the  broad  domain 

Of  half  a  continent,  still  theirs  to  hold. 

Defend  and  keep  forever  as  their  own ; 

Their  own  and  England's  till  the  death  of  time. 

— (Applause.) 

Empire  Loyalists  it  was  who  founded  our  Canada.  A  number 
of  them  went  to  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  the  southern  part  of  Quebec,  that  is  of  what  is  now  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. These  brought  with  them  the  two  great  principles  upon 
which  Canada  has  grown  to  be  what  she  is.  One  of  those  was: 
"British  subjects  we  are  born,  British  subjects  we  will  die.  We 
will  not  give  up  our  share  of  the  old  flag.  We  will  not  give  up  our 
share  of  thcvse  centuries  of  glorious  history.  We  will  remain  united 
with  the  rest  of  the  British  world.  British  we  are,  British  our 
children  shall  be."  But  along  with  that,  they  brought  another 
principle,  which  is  not  America,  although  it  is  often  claimed  to  be 
American — it  is  Britivsh.  Britishers  we  are  but  "We  shall  govern 
ourselves  for  weal  or  ill."  And  it  is  upon  these  two  principles 
that  Canada  has  become  what  she  is  in  the  British  Empire  and 
upon  these  that  Canada  will  grow  great  and  grow  greater  within 
the  British  Empire. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  this  Dominion  of  ours  in  five  or  in  a  dozen  addresses. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  me  this  evening  to  give  you  more  than  a 
mere  outline  of  the  evolution  of  one  province  only;  and  therefore 
I  shall  speak  of  the  province  which  I  know  best,  which  I  love  best, 
in  which  I  was  born  and  in  which  I  suppose  it  will  be  my  fate 
ultimately,  forty  or  fifty  years  hereafter  to  die.     (Laughter). 

I  often  think  that  the  Lord  must  love  Canada.  He  has  made  it 
so  easy  to  remember  her  dates,  the  important  dates.     (Laughter). 
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Somebody  is  alleged  to  have  said  that  history  ought  to  be  taught 
without  dates.  You  might  just  as  well  try  to  teach  anatomy 
without  bones  as  to  teach  history  without  dates.  Of  course, 
history  ought  not  to  be  all  dates — it  is  well  to  have  a  date  now  and 
then,  but  you  must  not  be  all  dated  up.  (Laughter).  The  dates 
are  important  to  group  your  facts  around,  to  show  the  course  of 
evolution,  so  that  you  will  not  mistake  the  cause  for  the  effect  or 
the  effect  for  the  cause. 

If  you  bear  in  mind  that  Upper  Canada  began  her  national 
career  in  1792,  you  cannot  forget  the  important  dates,  of  her 
history.  Start  off  with  that — being  an  old  school  master  you 
will  forgive  me  if  I  repeat — Upper  Canada  began  its  national 
career  as  a  Province  in  1792.  For  twenty-five  years,  one-quarter 
of  a  century,  Upper  Canada  was  too  busy — the  United  Empire 
Loyalists  and  others  who  came  in  from  the  Mother  Country  in  the 
first,  second  and  third  decades  of  the  last  century — were  too  busy 
carving  out  their  homes  in  the  primeval  forest,  making  houses 
and  barns,  planting  orchards,  draining  lands  to  make  life  better 
for  their  children  than  it  was  for  them — too  busy,  I  say,  to  bother 
much  about  how  this  country  was  governed.  And  how  was  it 
governed?  A  Governor  styled  Lieutenant-Governor  was  sent 
out  here  from  England,  from  Westminster — occasionally  an 
Englishman,  but  rarely — generally  a  Scotchman  and  occasionally 
an  Irishman.  (Laughter).  They  all  had  their  object  in  coming 
here,  which  I  shall  not  dwell  upon,  except  that  they  were  paid 
the  best  salary  of  anybody  in  the  Province  and  got  fees  beside, 
which  our  government  does  not  do  at  the  present  moment.  The 
Governor  was  charged  with  governing;  he  was  an  actual  governor. 
He  was  not  responsible  to  the  people.  He  or  the  Administration 
in  England  selected  the  Executive  Councillors  who  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  Province.  They  were  not  responsible  to  the 
people.  They  were  responsible  to  the  Governor  and  he  and  they 
were  both  responsible  to  the  Home  Administration.  Compare 
that  with  our  present  Governor,  who  is  called  a  Governor  upon 
the  same  principle  precisely  as  that  creek  on  my  father's  farm  was 
calle4  Trout  Creek,  because  there  were  no  trout  in  it.  (Laughter). 
Called  a  Governor  because  he  does  not  govern.  But  in  those  days 
the  Governor  actually  did  govern,  and  the  people  were  too  busy 
to  bother  very  much  as  to  how  the  country  was  being  governed. 
There  was  some  reason  in  that.  For  twenty-five  years  Upper 
Canada  never  paid  one  cent,  not  one  copper,  for  the  administration 
of  her  own  Province.  Great  Britain  put  her  hands  into  her  own 
pocket  and  voted  8  and  9  and  10,000  pounds  a  year  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Upper  Canada;  and  if  that  was  not  enough  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada  had  a  right  until  1816  to 
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put  his  hands  into  the  military  chest  down  in  Quebec.  Britain 
paid  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  paid  the  judges,  paid  the  sherififs, 
paid  the  Attorney  General  and  Solicitor  General,  paid  the  Surveyor 
General,  paid  a  certain  amount  of  clergymen  who  were  employed — 
who  were  supposed  to  be  civil  servants  in  those  days — and  more 
than  that,  paid  for  the  protection  of  this  Province.  We  have 
reasonably  good  neighbours  to  the  south— rnot  too  generous, 
indeed :  They  naturally  are  governed  by  their  own  ideas  of  what 
is  best  for  their  own  people,  the  same  w^ay  as  we  and  all  sensible 
people  are.  They  are  reasonably  good  neighbours  but  for  the 
first  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  life  of  this  Province  a  more  arrogant 
and  insolent  lot  of  men  never  existed.  (Laughter).  I  mean 
internationally.  They  were  constantly  threatening  Canada.  They 
had  been  brought  up  on  those  revolutionary  stories  that  all  English- 
men are  necessarily  cowards  and  brutes  and  all  Americans  are 
necessarily  heroes;  and  it  was  not  until  the  war  of  1812  taught 
them  that  they  could  not  have  things  their  own  way  in  this  Province 
that  there  was  anything  like  real  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  this  Province  part  as  she  was  of  the  British  Empire.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  British  army,  paid  by  Britain,  without  a  cent  being 
taken  from  the  Canadian  people,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  Upper 
Canada  as  well  as  Lower  Canada  possibly  would  have  been  taken 
by  the  American  people  and  become  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  Indians — we  do  not  think  much  of  them;  we  have  got  them 
pretty  well  down — but  in  those  days  they  were  very  many,  com- 
paratively, and  often  very  nasty.  There  was  constant  danger  in 
our  Western  boundary,  our  Northern  boundary,  of  incursions  from 
the  Indians,  and  those  were  prevented  very  often  by  British  troops. 
Britain  paid  the  piper  and,  of  course,  there  is  a  proverb  that  says 
that  the  man  who  pays  the  piper  can  call  the  tune.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Britain  and  the  British  Governo'r  governed  this  Province  and 
the  Canadians  were  not  bothering  themselves  very  much  about  it. 
But  in  1817  for  the  first  time  Upper  Canada  paid  some  money  for 
running  her  own  Province.  It  was  only  £2,000;  that  is  $8,000, 
but  that  was  something  from  a  poor  Province  as  the  Pro\'ince  was 
at  that  time,  and  then  became  accentuated  what  had  been  going 
cm  silently  before — a  demand  for  Responsible  Government.  1 792 — 
a  quarter  of  a  century  is  twenty-five  years — come  down  to  1817 — 
Ket  that  date  into  your  minds — 1817,  when  for  the  finst  time 
Upper  Canada  paid  anything  for  protecting  herself  and  for  ad- 
ministering her  own  country. 

What  is  Responsible  Government?  Responsible  Government 
we  are  born  under;  we  take  it  for  granted,  as  naturally  as  we  do 
air  and  water  and,  perhaps,  think  as  little  about  it.  Responsible 
(lovernment  is  simply  this:     The  King  reigns  but  he  does  not  rule. 
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He  leaves  the  ruling  to  the  people,  to  whom  it  belongs.  Every 
once  so  often  the  people  of  this  Province,  the  people  of  this  Do- 
minion, the  people  of  Britain  select  persons  to  represent  them  in  a 
Legislative  Assembly,  House  of  Commons  or  some  other  body; 
and  it  is  to  these  representatives  that  the  Government  is  responsible 
in  this  sense — that  every  dollar  that  is  spent  must  be  accounted 
for  to  them  and  to  them  alone.  The  Governor  is  no  longer  re- 
sponsible to  the  King.  He  is  no  longer  responsible  to  the  Home 
Administration.  The  Governor  is  no  longer  responsible  to  any- 
body except  to  his  own  conscience  and  to  his  own  people.  Just 
think!  we  retain  the  old  forms.  A  certain  member  of  Parliament 
was  having  me  brought  up  before  the  House  of  Commons  a  year 
or  so  ago  because  I  said  that  the  British  constitution  and  the 
Canadian  constitution  built  upon  it — was  the  most  magnificent 
piece  of  camouflage  that  the  world  ever  saw.  I  mean  exactly 
what  I  say.  We  retain  the  old  forms  which  were  in  existence  a 
hundred  years  ago.  We  revolutionize  the  spirit.  We  build 
more  stately  mansions  for  our  expanding  soul  on  our  old  founda- 
tions. We  engraft  new  shoots  into  the  old  roots  to  bring  forth 
fruit  greater  and  better  and  more  abundantly.  We  keep  the  old 
forms.  The  King  is  still  called  King  by  the  Grace  of  God,  and 
everybody  knows  and  he  knows,  and  he  is  proud  of  it,  that  he 
is  king  by  grace  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  (Laughter).  He  is 
proud  of  it.  His  title  is  a  parliamentary  title.  There  was  a  king 
just  the  other  day  who  was  a  king  by  the  grace  of  God — that  is, 
the  King  of  Prussia — and  then  you  remember  what  happened  to 
him.  (Laughter).  No,  I  do  not  mean  vsimply  that  he  married  a 
widow — anybody  might  do  that.  (Laughter).  The  day  for  that 
sort  of  king  is  gone  by.  Then,  he  is  Commander  of  the  army  and 
of  the  Navy,  and  everybody  knows  he  cannot  appoint  a  midship- 
man or  ensign  or  lieutenant.  Then  he  is  Defender  of  the  Faith 
because  many  years  ago  his  predecessor,  the  much  married  man, 
Henry  the  Eighth,  wrote  a  thesis  defending  the  faith  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  against  the  thesis  of  Luther.  He  was  made  by 
the  Pope  Defender  of  Faith,  and  King  George  the  Fifth  is  Defender 
of  the  Faith  although  by  law  he  must  be  a  Protestant.  (Laughter): 
Until  the  other  day  he  was  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  We  keep  up  these  old  forms.  We  have  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  up  here  in  Government  House  who  nominally 
appoints,  this,  that  and  the  other  person  to  office.  Does  he? 
We  have  nominally  a  Governor-General  down  in  Ottawa  who 
appoints  this,  that  and  the  other  person  to  office.  Does  he? 
The  Governor-General  who  appointed  me  Judge  never  saw  me. 
If  he  had  possibly  he  would  never  have  appointed  me,  I  don't 
know.     (Laughter).     I   certainly  ne\er  saw  him  and   I  am  quite 
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sure  he  did  not  care  about  seeing  me — but  still  that  form  is  there — 
there  is  the  statute.  It  is  the  Governor-General  who  appoints — 
we  keep  up  these  old  forms,  we  are  fond  of  the  old  forms  so  long 
as  they  do  not  do  any  harm.  The  moment  any  one  of  them  does 
harm  that  moment  it  must  go.  We  are  not  absurd  enough  to 
retain  any  institution  which  we  honestly  believe  will  do  us  harm. 
That  agitation  for  Responsible  Government  kept  up,  increased, 
until  at  last  it  broke  out  in  actual  rebellion.  The  date — if  the  date 
has  not  got  "7"  in  it  it  is  not  a  Canadian  date.  (Laughter). 
Twenty  years  after  1817  came  1837,  the  Mackenzie  Rebellion. 
My  father  carried  a  gun  in  the  Mackenzie  Rebellion  on  the  Loyalist 
side  but  he  has  often  said  to  me,  and  I  agree  with  him,  that  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie  was  absolutely  right  in  everything  except  one. 
He  wished  Responsible  Government.  Had  he  been  content  with 
that  he  would  never  have  rebelled.  That  was  not  where  he  was  in 
fault.  The  fault  was  that  he  desired  to  tear  away  this  Province 
from  under  the  old  flag  and  prevent  it  remaining  in  the  British 
Empire.  My  friends  on  the  Press  sometimes  chaff  me  because 
I  say  that  we  Canadians  are  a  nation  of  kickers.  We  are.  We 
have  a  right  to  be.  We  are  a  free  people.  If  the  government 
suits  us  we  have  a  right  to  retain  it;  if  the  government  does 
not  suit  us  we  have  a  right  to  kick  about  it  and  kick  it  out 
or  try  to,  at  all  events.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  Canadians 
will  never  stand,  will  never  submit  to,  will  always  kick  about  it, 
if  I  know  my  people — and  I  think  I  do,  I  have  lived  amongst 
them  now  for  a  good  many  years — that  is,  they  will  never  submit 
to  being  separated  from  the  Mother  Country.  (Applause).  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada  sent  all  the  British  regulars 
to  Lower  Canada  to  fight  the  rebels  there  and  Upper  Canadians 
themselves  put  down  the  Upper  Canada  Rebellion.  It  was  not 
English  soldiers,  it  was  Canadian  soldiers  who  kept  Canada  at 
that  time  for  the  British  Empire.  But  that  Rebellion  did  good. 
Out  of  evil  good  will  come.  It  did  good,  for  this  rfeason:  The 
Administration,  the  Ministers  in  England,  in  London,  got  their 
information  as  to  how  things  were  going  on  in  Upper  Canada  in 
great  measure  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  the  Governor- 
General;  they  reported  that  everything  was  going  on  all  right, 
because  they  got  most  of  their  information  from  their  Executive 
Councillors  who  had  the  spending  of  the  money — and  when  people 
have  the  spending  of  the  money  they  are  generally  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  the  way  things  are  getting  on.  The  Governors 
actually  believe  that  Canadians  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  agitators,  who  were  American  agitators  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  they  believed  it  in  the  Mother  Country 
because  of  the  official   reports  they  got.     But  when  a  rebellion 
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took  place,  killing  took  place,  blood  was  shed,  the  scaffold  was 
being  filled,  then  the  story  was  different.  They  saw  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong  and  there  was  sent  out  to  this  country 
one  of  the  greatest  men  that  Britain  ever  produced  in  any  age  of 
her  history.  (Applause).  One  of  the  greatest  men  that  any 
country  in  the  world  ever  produced  in  any  age  of  the  world's 
history — I  mean.  Lord  Durham — (applause) — and  Lord  Durham 
made  a  careful  examination  of  the  actual  situation  in  Canada; 
he  made  that  magnificent  report  which  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
Canadian — at  least  every  Canadian  student — and  he  advised 
Responsible  Government,  which  was  not  the  direct  but  the  indirect 
outcome  of  the  Rebellion  of  1837. 

We  begin  then  with  the  union  of  the  two  Canadas  in  '41  and 
then  went  on  until  1867.  There  is  the  next  date.  1792,  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  1817 — Twenty  years,  1837 — Thirty  years  more  we 
come  down  to  the  founding  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  I  need  not 
go  into  the  various  reasons  bringing  about  the  foundation  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  but  I  will  just  say  this  that  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  was  the  beginning,  the  model  of  the  new  British  Empire. 
Before  that  it  was  quite  understood  that  separate  states  might 
form  a  union  and  have  one  President;  but  nobody  could  see  how  a 
number  of  separate  provinces,  dominions,  countries,  separate  in 
their  government  could  unite  under  one  King.  How  that  the 
King  could  have  one  government  here  and  another  government 
there  and  another  government  in  third  place  and  another  govern- 
ment in  fourth — that  was  left  to  be  found  out  by  the  founders  and 
leaders  of  Canada,  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  in  1867. 

In  1867,  then,  was  founded  the  Confederation  of  Canada,  which 
is  the  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  Canada  towards  her  present 
stage.  The  next  step  I  am  going  to  speak  of  is  in  1878.  In 
1878  an  election  was  being  run.  John  A,  Macdonald  and  his 
party  ran  the  election  upon  the  cry  'The  National  Policy."  I 
am  not  going  to  talk  politics ;  I  will  talk  history.  The  policy  was 
at  that  time  to  give  Canadian  manufacturers  a  chance.  The 
Canadian  manufacturers  said — how  truly  I  am  not  going  to^  en- 
quire, but  they  said — and  it  was  believed — that  they  could  not 
build  up  their  business  so  long  as  Britain  was  allowed  to  send  in 
her  cheap  goods;  living  was  cheaper  in  Britain,  wages  were  less, 
working  people  were  content  to  take  less  than  they  were  in  Canada 
and  Britain  could  swamp  any  market  that  any  Canadian  manu- 
facturer endeavoured  to  make  for  himself.  The  National  Policy 
was  carried,  and  immediately  the  cry  went  up  from  the  British 
manufacturers — what  is  the  use  of  a  colony  if  we  cannot  send  our 
manufactures  to  it?      The  Englishman  had  not  got  over  the  old 
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idea  of  the  old  British  Empire.  That  colonies  existed  for  the  sake 
of  Britain,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  colonies.  A  number  of  them 
could  not  understand  how  these  Canadians  had  the  impudence 
to  suppose  they  were  going  to  run  their  country  when  they  were 
nothing  but  a  colony  anyway — would  not  do  what  they  were 
told — ^and  the  cry  went  up  in  England,  and  it  was  seconded  in 
this  country  of  ours,  that  that  would  be  bad  for  British  connection. 
John  A.  Macdonald  on  a  platform  first  in  this  city — I  did  not 
hear  it  but  I  have  known  men  who  did  hear  it — said,  "Is  that  so, 
bad  for  British  connection?  So  much  the  worse  for  British  con- 
nection." And  he  repeated  that  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons— this  I  know — in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa. 
"So  much  the  worse  for  British  connection."  What  did  he  mean 
by  that?  He  did  not  mean  that  he  desired  British  connection  to 
cease.  I  knew  John  A.  Macdonald  as  well  as  a  young  man  can 
know  a  comparatively  old  man.  I  was  very  fond  of  him  personally 
— I  never  voted  for  him.  That  is  another  story.  (Laughter). 
There  never  was  a  more  determined,  settled  Britisher  than  John  A. 
Macdonald.  (Applause).  He  would  sooner  lose  his  right  arm 
than  lose  his  British  citizenship.  He  did  not  mean  that  he  did 
not  care  for  British  connection.  What  he  meant  was  this:  Britain 
has  too  strong  a  sense  of  the  loyalty  of  Canadians,  Canadians  have 
too  strong  a  sense  of  the  justice  of  Britain  to  suppose  that  any- 
thing like  a  tariff  can  separate  the  two.  It  was  however,  a  Declara- 
tion of  Financial  Independence;  it  was  serving  notice  upon  the 
Englishman  that  Canada  is  going  to  make  a  tariff  to  suit  herself; 
and  from  that  day  to  this  there  has  been  no  interference,  no  attempt 
at  interference  by  Britain  or  the  British  with  anything  in  the  wa\' 
of  a  tariff  which  Canada  saw  fit  to  pass. 

In  the  olden  days  before  responsible  government,  the  Governor 
had  the  right  to  prevent  any  such  law  as  that  coming  into  existence. 
He  was  told  by  the  people  in  England  what  to  do;  he  was  told 
what  kind  of  legislation  ought  to  pass;  but  now  through  John  A. 
Macdonald 's  firmness,  Britain  has  learned  the  lesson  that  Canada 
is  going  to  settle  her  own  fiscal  policy.  Then  in  1887  was  formed 
the  Colonial  Conference.  There  was  one  man  at  all  events,  if 
not  more,  who  saw  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  great  things — 
that  is,  Lord  Salisbury.  That  conference  was  a  conference  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
various  colonies,  as  they  were  in  those  days,  to  consider,  to  discuss 
what  was  well  for  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire,  the  whole 
colonial  world.  And  now  there  was  Canada  taking  her  part  in 
the  colonial  conference,  helping  Britain  with  her  advice,  no  longer 
being  told  what  she  was  to  do  but  helping  Britain  as  to  what 
Britain  was  to  do. 
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The  next  step  in  advance  was  in  1897.  As  I  told  you  before,  a 
date  that  has  not  got  "7"  in  it  is  not  a  Canadian  date.  (Laughter). 
In  1897  this  took  place — a  very  curious  circumstance.  In  1896 
there  was  an  election  which  was  run  upon  the  cry  of  a  British 
preference.  Now,  again,  I  am  not  going  to  talk  politics.  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  party  went  to  the  country  upon  the  cry 
''British  preference,"  saying: — I  will  paraphrase  their  language — 
Britain  has  been  good  to  Canada;  Britain  protected  Canada  with 
her  money  and  her  blood  in  early  days;  Britain  has  taken  care  of 
her  and  takes  care  of  her  to-day  with  her  navy  and,  if  necessary 
with  her  army.  It  would  be  at  least  the  decent  thing  for  Canada 
to  show  some  regard  for  British  trade,  which  is  the  life-blood  of 
Britain.  Let  us  put  a  little  less  duty  upon  British  goods  than 
upon  other  goods  coming  from  the  other  parts  of  the  world." 
Mr.  Laurier  succeeded,  brought  in  a  Bill,  and  now  occurred  a 
very  curious  snarl — Germany  and  Belgium  had  treaties  with 
Britain  whereby  it  was  agreed  that  in  Britain  and  her  dependencies 
they  should  have  as  favourable  a  tariff  as  any  other  country. 
Now,  Canada  was  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain.  In  inter- 
national law  it  is  to-day  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain.  By  that  I 
mean,  suppose  in  my  court  I  was  called  upon  to  decide  as  to 
whether  Canada  was  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  I  should  have 
to  decide — yes,  it  is  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  no  matter 
what  may  have  been  said  in  the  Imperial  Conference  of  last  year 
or  any  other  year — technically  and  legally  it  is  a  dependency  of 
Great  Britain.  Germany  and  Belgium  both  raised  the  objection 
to  Canada  granting  a  preference.  Now,  Canada  recognized  that 
that  was  so,  recognized  that  she  was  a  dependency,  recog- 
nized that  she  was  bound  by  that  treaty.  Through  all  these 
centuries  of  history  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  Britain 
has  said  of  a  treaty — that  is  a  scrap  of  paper.  Her  treaty 
is  not  a  scrap  of  paper.  (Applause).  It  was  recognized  that  those 
treaties  were  binding  and  that  Act  did  not  come  into  force;  but 
in  1897,  when  Mr.  Laurier  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  Colonial 
Conference,  he  raised  the  point.  He  said,  "Canada  has  got  a  right 
to  her  own  tariff;  that  has  been  admitted.  We  will  not  submit  to 
be  bound" — I  am  paraphrasing — "we  do  not  want  to  be  bound  by 
a  treaty  which  we  are  not  consulted  in  the  making  of."  The 
British  people  and  the  British  statesmen  are  fair,  they  are  honest, 
they  are  righteous,  they  want  to  do  the  right  thing,  they  do  the 
right  thing  so  far  as  they  may  and  can.  They  recognized  the 
righteousness  of  that  claim.  The  other  Dominions  backed  up 
Mr.  Laurier.  They  requested  that  those  treaties  should  be  de- 
nounced and  denounced  they  were. 
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What  does  that  mean?  In  1897  Canada  is  not  only  saying,  "I 
am  going  to  run  my  own  country,"  but  "I  am  going  to  tell  you, 
and  I  am  telling  you  now,  I  am  not  going  to  be  bound  by  treaties 
in  the  making  of  which  I  am  not  consulted,"  and  from  that  day  to 
this  you  will  not  find  a  treaty  which  might  bind  Canada  in  which 
there  is  not  a  clause — either  expressed  or  by  implication — that  it 
shall  not  be  binding  upon  Canada  unless  and  until  either  her 
Parliament,  in  some  cases,  or  her  Government  so  decides;  and 
from  1897  downwards  we  are  not  (speaking  generally)  bound  by 
treaties  unless  and  until  we  accept  these  treaties  for  ourselves. 

Let  me  speak,  now,  of  something  which  occurred  on  what  is  not 
really  a  Canadian  date  but  which  is  of  great  importance,  it  seems 
to  me — an  importance  which  I  have  not  found  historians  making 
much  of — of  course,  I  do  not  state  that  I  am  the  only  one  who 
knows  of  it.  So  long  as  the  old  Queen  was  alive  she  was  not 
bothered  about  her  title — she  was  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Empress  of  India,  but  when  King 
Edward  came  to  the  throne  it  was  recognized  that  the  title  should 
be  changed,  it  was  not  right.  Canada  is  no  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Great  Britain  is  England 
and  Scotland.  Ireland  is  separated  and  the  two  of  them  made  up 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Canada  is 
not  in  either  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  although  there  are  a  great 
many  British  people  and  Irish  people  amongst  us  who  are  Can- 
adians. It  was  seen  that  his  title  was  wrong  and  so  his  title  was 
changed  to  "Of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  King,"  recognizing 
that  we  in  Canada  are  not  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland;  we  are  not  subjects  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland — we  are  subjects  of  the  King,  who  is  also  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  we  stand  before  and  under  the 
King  on  an  equality  with  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  have  done  so,  so  far  as  the  title  of  the  King  is 
concerned,  since  1900. 

And  in  1907,  to  come  down  to  a  Canadian  date  again,  this  took 
place:  It  was  seen  that  colonial  and  colony  were  a  misnomer. 
Canadians  did  not  wish  to  be  called  colonials.  I  never  allowed 
myself  to  be  called  a  colonial  in  England.  I  was  a  Canadian. 
Australians  did  not  wish  to  be  called  colonials — they  were  Aus- 
tralians, and  so  with  New  Zealanders  and  others.  They  wanted 
to  be  called  by  their  own  name,  and  the  name  Colonial  Conference 
was  changed  to  Imperial  Conference.  What  does  that  mean? 
Conference  of  the  Empire  composed  of  the  various  nations  of  the 
Empire — not  the  old  mother  surrounded  by  her  children  growing 
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up,  but  the  old  mother  surrounded  by  grown-up  children,  each 
mistress  in  her  own  home  and  governing  her  own  household. 

Then  came  the  War.  When  in  1914  that  tiger  spring  was  made 
across  the  Rhine  which  had  been  preparing  for  two  generations, 
and  crucified  Belgium  and  tortured  France  cried  aloud,  and  there 
crossed  the  Channel  that  contemptible  little  army — to  use  the 
language  of  the  war  lord,  O  fool!  and  blind  as  he  was — the  con- 
temptible little  army  crossed  the  Channel  to  fight  the  battle  of 
ten  days,  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen  but  whose 
glory  can  never  fade  so  long  as  valour  and  patriotism  and  self- 
sacrifice  are  held  in  honour — and,  please  God,  that  may  be  for- 
ever— Canada  did  not  delay  one  minute.  (Hear,  hear).  She  did 
not  wait  to  call  the  House  of  Commons  together.  She  did  not 
wait  to  have  an  election.  Sir  Robert  Borden — a  man  of  whom 
we  ought  all  to  be  proud — Sir  Robert  Borden  sent  a  message  across 
the  Atlantic  "To  the  last  man  and  the  last  dollar,"  and  in  six 
weeks  thirty  thousand  yoiing  Canadians  were  on  the  Atlantic  on 
their  way  to  France  or  Belgium,  wherever  the  battle  was  thickest, 
wherever  the  need  was  the  greatest,  to  fight  for  Canada?  Yes,  if 
you  will.     But,  no.     For  Britain?     Yes,  if  you  will.     But,  no. 

Hear,  O  Mother  of  Nations, 

In  the  Battle  of  Right  and  Wrong, 

The  Voice  of  your  youngest  nation. 
Chanting  her  battle-song. 

Blood  of  your  best  you  gave  us, 

Gave  it  that  we  might  live. 
Blood  of  our  best  we  offer, 

The  best  of  our  youth  we  give. 

The  price  of  a  Nation's  manhood 

We  offer  to  pay  the  debt — 
Did  you  dream,  O  Mother  of  Nations, 

That  Canada  could  forget? 

We  pay  it  and  pay  it  gladly — 

Ours  is  the  Empire's  need, 
And  a  broken  word  has  never  yet 

Found  place  in  Britain's  creed. 

Go  forth,  O  Mother  of  Nations, 
To  the  Battle  of  Right  and  Wrong, 

In  the  strength  of  your  young  Dominions 
To  the  sound  of  their  battle  song. 

2  O.E.A. 
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Oh,  yes,  to  fight  for  Britain  and  for  Canada,  but  to  fight  for  some- 
thing greater  than  either — to  fight  for  justice,  to  fight  for  democracy, 
to  fight  that  the  world  should  be  governed  by  law  and  justice  and 
righteousness  and  not  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  military  tyrant. 
(Applause).  Canadians  were  dying  by  hundreds  and  thousands 
every  day  and  it  was  felt  that  when  that  thirty  thousand  was 
succeeded  by  another  thirty  thousand  and  another  and  another 
and  another,  until  six  hundred  thousand  young  Canadians  were 
under  arms,  it  was  thought  that  Canada  ought  to  have  something 
to  say  as  to  how  these  gallant,  splendid  young  men  were  to  be  led. 
How  they  did  fight,  many  of  you  know.  But  you  cannot  know 
the  pride  of  us,  the  older  generation  who  were  feft  behind,  who 
could  only  look  and  thank  God  for  such  young  Canadians  as  we 
had  in  France  and  Belgium.  (Applause).  Oh,  the  pride  and  the 
glory  of  Canada  in  these  magnificent  men.  It  was  felt  that 
Canada  should  have  something  to  say  as  to  how,  by  whom,  where 
they  should  be  led,  and  then  was  formed  the  War  Cabinet.  What 
is  that?  The  War  Cabinet  was  a  cabinet  in  which  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  met  on  an  equality — not  as  master  and 
servants,  not  as  father  and  sons,  not  as  mother  and  growing 
daughters — met  on  an  equality,  to  say  not  only  where  Canadian 
soldiers  could  be  led,  but  Australian  and  Irish,  Scotch  and  English, 
South  African — where  soldiers  from  all  over  the  world,  wherever 
the  map  is  painted  red,  should  be  led.  That  was  the  War  Cabinet 
and  Canada  was  grown  up,  she  had  taken  her  place  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  other  Nations  of  the  British  world. 

What  a  story  of  evolution!  From  the  time  in  1792  when  one 
Englishman  told  this  country  how  it  was  to  be  governed,  until 
1917 — of  course,  it  must  be  1917 — a  mistake  would  have  been 
made  if  it  had  not  been  1917 — (Laughter) — in  order  to  have  a 
Canadian  date  you  must  have  "7" — until  1917  when  Canada  was 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  on  an  equality  with  the  Mother 
Country. 

Now,  what  of  the  future?  Canada  is  within  the  British  Empire. 
I  can  see  with  the  eye  of  faith  these  splendid  provinces  by  the 
sea  filling  up  as  they  ought  to  fill  up,  see  this,  the  Queen  Province 
of  Canada,  filling  up;  I  see  the  wheat  belt  going  farther  and 
farther  north  and  our  north-western  prairies  and  these  provinces 
filling  up  with  splendid  men  and  noble  women — a  hundred  million 
of  them.  I  see  Canada  becoming  stronger  and  stronger  and 
greater  and  greater — perhaps  the  greatest  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  cannot  see — I  cannot  see  Canada 
saying  to  herself:  We  have  had  enough  of  Britain,  we  will  go  off 
on  our  own  account;  w^e  have  cast  away  the  old  flag — the  flag  that 
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has  braved  a  thousand  years  the  battle  ^nd  the  breeze — to  support 
one  of  our  own;  we  will  no  longer  be  British.  I  cannot  see  that; 
I  shall  not  see  that  and  I  pray  to  God  no  one  of  you  will  ever  see  it. 
(Applause).  When  speaking  to  Canadians  on  this  subject  I  always 
quote  the  words  of  a  Canadian  poet — and  God  forgive  us  for  how 
little  we  know  of  our  own  Canadian  poets: 

Live  for  your  flag,  O,  builders  of  the  north. 

In  precious  blood  its  red  is  dyed; 

Its  white  is  honour's  sign; 

In  weal  or  ruth 

Its  blue  is  truth ; 

Its  might  the  power  divine. 

Live  for  your  flag,  O,  builders  of  the  north, 

Canada,  Canada,  in  God  go  forth. 

The  President:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you  will  all 
agree  with  me  that  we  are  very  deeply  indebted  to  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Justice  Riddell  for  the  masterful  address  he  has  given  us  here 
this  evening. 

I  wish  to  say  that,  although  two  of  the  three  main  events  of  the 
evening  are  over,  the  rest  of  the  evening's  activities  is  not  going 
to  last  very  long,  only  a  little  short  business  meeting  and  a  couple 
of  other  items  and  then  a  reception  to  be  tendered  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  and  it  won't  be  very  long  before  we  will  be  through 
here. 

This  afternoon  I  was  asked  by  Mrs.  Thompson — she  is  secretary 
of  the  League  of  Nations  Society  for  the  City  of  Toronto — and 
she  asked  me  if  she  might  have  three  minutes  of  not  my  time  but 
your  time  this  evening.  Owing  to  the  importance  of  her  message 
and  the  shortness  of  the  time  which  she  asked  for,  I  did  what  I 
usually  like  to  do  when  a  woman  asks  me  a  question  I  can  answer 
that  way,  say  yes,  and  I  promised  her  three  minutes.  I  am  going 
to  be  more  generous  with  your  time  and  I  am  going  to  give  Mrs. 
Thompson  six  minutes  and  fifteen  seconds.     (Laughter). 

Mrs.  Thompson:  Teachers  of  Ontario  and  Trustees,  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  Executive  of  the  League  of  Nations  Society  to 
place  before  you  a  very  important  move  that  the  Minister  of 
Education  has  granted  in  Ontario.  Our  Society  has  one  aim  only 
and  that  is  to  educate  along  the  line  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
You  have  heard  two  splendid  addresses  to-night — one  was  great, 
the  next  was  greater  in  its  subject  and  the  League  of  Nations  is 
the  greatest. 
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I  wish  I  had  some  ability  to  detain  you  for  three  minutes  and 
impress  upon  you  the  greatness  of  the  subject,  but  I  have  not  the 
time  to-night,  nor  do  I  wish  to  keep  you.  Every  one  present  has 
a  blue  card;  if  you  will  look  at  it  for  one  moment  you  will  see 
that  it  is  the  preamble  to  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  teachers  present  that  the  Minister  of 
Education,  the  Premier  of  the  Province,  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
Chairman  of  our  Society,  telling  us  that  the  next  attendance 
register  you  get  shall  have  printed  in  it  the  preamble  to  the  League 
of  Nations.  If  you  teachers  feel  sorry  and  think  that  you  are 
having  something  added  to  the  curriculum,  get  hold  of  the  trustees 
and  ask  every  one  of  them  to  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  the 
necessary  literature  that  will  help  you  fully  to  understand  the 
preamble  of  the  covenant  of  the  League  and  join  the  society  so 
that  every  month  you  can  get  the  information.  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  that  for  one  dollar  you  can  get  for  twelve  months  an 
account  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  League's  work.  For  two  dollars 
and  a  half  you  will  get  not  only  this  Bulletin,  but  you  will  get  the 
monthly  summary  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  is  the  official 
account  sent  from  Geneva  every  month.  At  the  doors  there  are 
two  or  three  young  people  w^ho  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  a 
subscription  from  you  if  you  would  like  to  join  the  Society. 
(Applause). 

The  President:  I  have  a  very  pleasurable  duty  to  perform 
this  evening  and  I  will  promise  that  I  will  be  very  brief  in  doing  so. 
There  is  a  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  Trustees'  and  Ratepayers' 
Association,  who  has  been  a  member  of  this  Association  for  a  great 
many  years.  He  is  still  one  of  our  most  valued  members.  He  is 
here  year  after  year.  He  has  come  here  to  this  Convention  for 
the  thirtieth  time.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Ontario  Trustees' 
and  Ratepayers'  Association,  He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association — this  Association  under  whose 
auspices  this  meeting  is  being  held  this  evening — and  a  director  of 
the  Association  at  present — I  refer  to  mv  friend  and  colleague, 
J.  G.  Elliott. 

We  appreciate  your  services,  sir,  for  these  many  years — not  only 
for  the  constructive  criticism  which  you  have  on  many  occasions 
presented  to  your  colleagues  and  to  your  fellow  officers  in  connection 
with  the  Asvsociation,  but  we  appreciate  your  untiring  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  education,  both  in  this  Association  and  the  Urban 
Association  with  whiph  you  are  connected  also.  Not  only  do  we 
appreciate  your  efforts  educationally,  but  we  appreciate  the  won- 
derful work  that  you  have  accomplished  during  the  past  forty-eight 
years  that  you  have  been  connected  with  the  British  Whig,  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  daily  newspapers  of  the  smaller  cities  of 
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the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  that  paper  know  that  your  editorials  have  always  stood 
for  the  uplift  of  Canadians.  Therefore,  on  behalf  of  your  colleagues 
in  the  Trustees'  and  Ratepayers'  Association,  they  are  asking  you, 
through  me,  to  accept  this  token  of  esteem  and  love  and  trust  that 
you  will  be  long  spared  to  this  Association,  to  your  immediate 
community  of  Kingston  and  to  your  family.     (Applause). 

The  President  presents  Mr.  Elliott  with  a  cane. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Elliott:  I  am  somewhat  overwhelmed.  I  certainly 
do  appreciate  the  kindness  of  my  friends  of  the  Trustees'  Section 
of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
been  here  thirty  years  or  more,  but  I  was  a  very  young  fellow  then. 
(Laughter).  I  can  say  from  my  heart  that  I  thank  you  for  this 
gift.  I  shall  appreciate  it  and,  as  I  have  only  one  son,  I  know  he 
will  get  it  after  I  am  through,  and  I  appreciate  this  gift  very  much 
more  than  any  other  gift  you  could  have  given  to  me,  because  this 
is  a  gift  I  don't  think  my  wife  will  be  able  to  take  from  me. 
(Laughter).  Whatever  I  have  done  for  the  cause  of  education  in 
my  native  Province  I  have  gladly  done.  If  I  have  been  of  any 
value  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  it  is 
with  gratitude  that  I  learn  that  you  appreciate  it  and  are  willing 
to  signify  to  me  before  I  depart  from  the  sphere  of  activity,  that 
I  have  been  of  a  little  service  and  of  a  little  value  to  my  fellow- 
Canadians  whom  I  love  and  whom  I  esteem. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Association,  for 
the  splendid  gift. 

The  President:     The  next  item  is  General  Business. 
The  Secretary:     Mr.  President,  I  would  move  the  adoption  of 
the  minutes  as  read. 

The  President:  It  has  been  moved  by  Mr.  Bryson,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Elliott,  that  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  be  taken  as 
read.     All  those  in  favour? — Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Eraser:  I  have  very  much  pleasure,  indeed, 
in  nominating  for  the  presidency  C.  G.  Kelly,  of  Hamilton,  who 
was  vice-president  last  year.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  successful  year 
for  him. 

The  President:  It  has  been  moved  by  past-president  Charles 
G.  Eraser  and  seconded  by  past  president  Dr.  Radcliffe,  that 
Charles  Kelly,  of  Hamilton,  who  was  elected  vice-president  last 
year  and  who,  according  to  the  Constitution,  succeeds  to  the 
presidency  this  year,  that  he  be  the  president  of  this  Association. 
Are  you  ready  for  the  question? — Carried. 

The  next  item  of  business. 
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The  Secretary:  Nominations  for  vice-president.  There  is 
only  one  nomination  and  that  is  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Gray,  Principal  of 
Oakwood  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto. 

The  President:     Properly  signed? 

The  Secretary:     Yes,  thirty-four  more  names  than  necessary. 

The  President:  Mr.  R.  A.  Gray  is  elected  vice-president  of 
this  Association  by  acclamation. 

The  Secretary:  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  Association  to  continue  the  offices  of  general  secretary  and 
treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year.  No  other  nominations  are  in. 
They  are  properly  vouched  for. 

.The  President:  The  secretary  also  informs  me  that  the 
nomination  papers  have  been  properly  signed  and  with  the  requisite 
number  of  names  for  the  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer.  I 
therefore  have  very  much  pleasure  in  declaring  elected  by  acclama- 
tion, Mr.  A.  E.  Bryson  as  secretary  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Speirs  as 
Treasurer. 

Any  other  business? 

The  Secretary:  There  is  a  notice  of  motion  I  believe  to  be 
presented  now  by  Dr.  Macdonald. 

Dr.  Macdonald:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  give 
notice  that  at  the  next  general  meeting  of  this  Association  to- 
morrow night,  I  will  move: 

(Reads  motion).     See  page  50. 

The  President:  That  notice  of  motion  will  be  dealt  with 
to-morrow  evening  and  since  it  seems  to  have  the  proper  number 
of  whereases  in  it  I  think  it  will  go  through  all  right. 

Any  other  business? 

The  Secretary:    That  is  all  I  have. 

The  President:  Any  other  business  to  be  brought  before  this 
meeting? 

Before  this  part  of  the  meeting  is  brought  to  a  conclusion,  let 
me  again  remind  you  of  the  reception  to  all  members  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association,  which  is  being  held  in  the  hall  outside 
by  the  Univensity  of  Toronto.  We  trust  that  all  will  find  it  con- 
venient to  stay.  I  will  ask  the  audience  to  kindly  rise  and  sing 
the  National  Anthem. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  singing  of  "God  Save  the  King." 

Wednesday  Evening,  April  20th,  1927. 
Before  the  meeting  of  the  evening  commenced,  a  treat  was  given 
to  those  who  happened  to  come  early  by  the  playing  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  of  the  Central  Collegiate  Institute,  Hamilton, 
composed  of  some  sixty-four  members  of  the  Central  Collegiate, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Captain  Cornelius. 


E.  H.  WiCKWARE,  L.D.S.,  D.D.S.,  President 
Smith's  Falls,  Ont. 
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The  President:  Dr.  Brewing  will  open  the  meeting  by  reading 
a  passage  of  Scripture. 

Right  Rev.  Willard  Brewing,  D.D.,  reads  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture and  leads  in  prayer. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Elliott:  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  introduce  a 
speaker  and  it  is  doubly  so  my  duty  to  introduce  to  you  one  who 
has  been  a  fine  leader  among  the  fine  leaders  of  this  Province. 
Dr.  Wickware  for  a  great  many  years  has  served  the  Trustees  and 
served  the  communities  that  they  represent  during  a  term  that 
eminently  fits  him  to  the  honourable  position  to  which  he  was 
elected  last  year.  His  services  in  the  cause  of  education,  his 
services  in  the  administration  of  education,  as  carried  out  by  the 
trustees  of  this  great  Province,  have  been  of  a  character  that  com- 
mends him  not  only  to  the  trustees  but  to  the  great  body  of  citizens 
of  this  country. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  introduce  to  you  this  evening  as  the 
first  speaker,  who  will  make  his  presidential  address,  Dr.  Wickware. 

The  President,  who  was  received  with  warm  applause,  said: 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  Canadians  in  general  and  educationists 
in  particular,  this  is  an  unusually  eventful  year.  The  Diamond 
Jubilee  of  Confederation  will  be  celebrated  in  one  form  or  another 
by  ten  million  Canadians  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  year  is  eventful  for  Ontario  educationists  in  particular 
because  first,  of  the  Centenary  Celebration  of  the  Alma  Mater  of 
many  of  us,  the  University  of  Toronto,  which  subject  was  so  ably 
presented  last  evening  by  Sir  Robert  Falconer,  and  secondly,  on 
account  of  the  forthcoming  Convention  of  the  World's  Federation 
of  Educational  Associations,  which  will  meet  in  its  second  biennial 
conference  in  this  City,  August  7th  to  13th.  This  promises  to  be 
the  largest  gathering  of  educationists  ever  held  in  Canada  and  it 
will  be  unique  in  that  it  is  expected  each  of  the  sixty-three  countries 
of  the  world  will  be  officially  represented,  while  one  thousand  dele- 
gates are  expected  from  the  British  Lsles  alone. 

The  birth  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  antedates  Con- 
federation by  six  years,  it  having  come  into  being  as  a  Teachers' 
Association  in  1861  as  a  result  of  persistent  and  indefatigable  effort 
on  the  part  of  Robert  Alexander.  The  name  was  changed  to  the 
present  more  all-embracing  title,  The  Ontario  Educational  Associa- 
tion, in  1892.  I  make  mention  of  these  historical  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  our  Association  because  of  the  loss  sustained  by  it  in  the 
passing  during  the  year  of  two  of  our  most  prominent  members, 
two  who  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  gave  of  their  best  in  the  interests 
of  the  cause. 
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I  refer  to  Robert  Alexander,  the  founder  and  last  charter  member, 
who  passed  to  his  eternal  reward  during  the  past  summer,  and  to 
R.  W.  Doan,  the  efficient  Secretary  of  all  these  years  of  growth  and 
expansion. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  men,  not  only  for 
their  vision  but  for  their  persistency  and  arduous  efforts  in  the 
days  when  the  outlook  was  not  as  bright  as  to-day.  The  Associa- 
tion as  is  well  known  to  its  members,  but  possibly  not  by  the 
public,  is  composed  of  four  main  departments: 

Elementary, 

College  and  Secondary, 

Supervising  and  Training, 

Trustee.'  and  Ratepayers', 
and  each   of  these  four  groups  is  furjther  subdivided  into  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  sections. 

The  membership  last  year  reached  almost  3,500  and  as  over 
half  this  strength  numerically  is  lodged  in  the  Trustees'  and  Rate- 
payers' Department,  very  briefly  I  desire  to  refer  to  the  origin, 
history  and  purpose  of  this  Department. 

On  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Town  of  Whitby, 
fifty-live  School  Trustees  assembled  there  in  June  of  the  year  1887, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  Ontario  School  Trustees'  Associa- 
tion. Twenty-seven  of  these  delegates  represented  Urban  Boards 
of  Education  while  twenty-eight  represented  Rural  School  Sections 
of  the  Counties  of  Central  Ontario.  They  discussed  various  mat- 
ters relative  to  the  administration  of  urban  and  rural  schools; 
organized  an  association  of  which  the  late  Colonel  Farewell,  of 
Whitby,  was  president,  and  drafted  a  constitution. 

For  the  first  six  years  of  its  history  that  Association  held  con- 
ventions of  its  own  in  different  cities  and  towns,  until  1893  when 
it  became  affiliated  with  the  Ontario  Educational  Association,  and 
since  that  date  has  met  annually  in  Toronto  at  Easter.  The 
attendance  at  the  annual  convention  in  Toronto  from  1893  to 
1921  averaged  approximately  125  delegates  from  both  rural  and 
urban  school  boards  of  the  Province. 

We,  to-day,  should  be  very  grateful  to  those  faithful  members 
who  came  here  year  after  year  to  deliberate  upon  problems  of 
school  administration,  offer  suggestions  to  the  Department  of 
Education  for  the  improvement  of  our  educational  system,  carry 
back  to  their  respective  municipalities  a  better  understanding  of 
the  school  regulations,  and  many  new  ideas,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  could  be  of  greater  service  to  the  public. 

One  thing  stands  out  greatly  to  their  credit,  in  that  they  realized 
the  18,000  rural  school  trustees  and  1,600  urban  trustees  consti- 
tuted a  constituency  to  be  cultivated  in  the  interests  of  better 
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education;  consequently  in  the  years  1919  and  1920  ways  and 
means  were  considered  to- increase  that  attendance  at  the  annual 
convention  and  to  place  the  Association  in  a  position  to  render 
service  to  all  the  urban  and  rural  municipalities  of  the  Province. 
The  Government  of  that  day,  through  its  Minister  of  Education, 
the  Hon.  R.  H.  Grant,  very  graciously  gave  financial  assistance, 
by  which  they  were  able  to  carry  out  an  extensive  educational 
campaign  in  all  the  counties,  hold  conventions  where  school 
trustees,  ratepayers,  parents  and  teachers  might  confer  on  school 
problems,  and  generally  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  education.  A 
great  mass  of  literature  was  issued  by  the  secretary,  including 
12,000  copies  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Survey  of  Rural  Schools" 
by  Dr.  Putman,  of  Ottawa,  and  16,000  extra  copies  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  trustees'  department  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association.  The  result  of  this  campaign  was  a  registered  attend- 
ance of  1,450  delegates  at  the  thirty-fifth  annual  convention  in 
1921.  Since  that  date  the  attendance  has  been  well  maintained, 
as  there  were  registered  last  year  1,711  delegates.  During  the 
campaign  of  1920  and  1921,  Revs.  J.  R.  Bell  and  W.  M.  Morris, 
two  past  presidents  of  the  Association,  rendered  excellent  service 
in  visiting  and  organizing  county  and  township  associations,  which 
are  functioning  to-day  in  almost  every  county  of  the  Province. 

In  view  of  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  and  activities  of  the 
organization,  the  secretary,  Mr.  W.  M.  Morris,  was  asked  to 
devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  work.  The  association  is  very  for- 
tunate in  having  as  its  secretary  one  so  admirably  adapted  for  the 
work.  The  publication  of  the  Canadian  School  Board  Journal 
was  commenced  In  December,  1921,  as  the  property  and  official 
organ  of  the  Association,  under  the  editorship  and  management  of 
the  secretary.  It  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  school  administration,  has  been  endorsed  by  the  trustees' 
associations  of  the  western  provinces  and  has  reached  a  circulation 
of  6,200. 

A  glance  at  the  resolutions  that  have  been  submitted  for  con- 
sideration at  the  convention  from  year  to  year  will  indicate  a 
gradual  improvement  in  the  public  sentiment  of  the  Province  in 
the  attitude  displayed  toward  the  many  educational  problems 
confronting  those  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  our  schools. 
The  resolutions  submitted  for  consideration  this  year  indicate  a 
much  stronger  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  offer  constructive 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  our  educational  system,  than 
those  of  a  few  years  ago,  which  shows  that  the  people  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  school  and  their  responsibility  as  ratepayers 
and  trustees,  in  rendering  our  system  of  education  effective  in 
helping  our  young  people  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  life-work 
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and  for  their  duties  as  citizens  in  this  great  and  new  country.  The 
mental  attitude,  outlook,  and  ambition  of  parents  for  their  children 
are  strong  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  carrying  out  of  advanced 
educational  problems.  It  is  one  thing  to  offer  the  pupil  a  different 
course  of  training  than  that  which  his  parents  enjoyed,  but  it  is  a 
more  difficult  task  to  convince  his  parents  that  it  is  superior  and 
more  beneficial  for  the  pupil  than  that  which  his  parents  enjoyed. 
We  believe  it  to  be  a  good  investment  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  worthy  of  the  loyal  support  of  the  teaching  profession 
throughout  the  Province  to  support  and  encourage  the  activities 
of  their  efforts  to  create  an  intelligent  and  favourable  background 
for  progressive  educational  effort  for  the  Trustees'  and  Rate- 
payers' Association  in  the  youth  of  our  fair  Province. 

Previous  to  the  'nineties,  as  some  teachers  may  recaH,  there  was 
no  Easter  vacation,  simply  a  school  holiday  on  Good  Friday  and 
Easter  Monday.  The  vacation  at  Easter  of  ten  days  was  set 
apart  in  the  School  Calendar  by  the  Department  of  Education  for' 
the  express  purpose  of  affording  the  opportunity  to  the  teachers 
of  Ontario  to  attend  their  annual  convention,  that  they  might  gain 
inspiration  and  receive  suggestions  and  new  and  advanced  ideas 
and  methods  which  would  be  helpful  in  their  vocation. 

It  just  occurs  to  me  that  the  teachers  of  the  Province  do  not 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  attending  this,  their  own  educational 
parliament,  as  they  should. 

The  Printing  and  Publicity  Committee  two  years  ago  set  an 
objective  of  5,000  members  and  notwithstanding  their  faithful  and 
assiduous  toil,  the  membership  of  the  sections,  other  than  the 
trustees,  had  not  materially  increased.  Some  years  ago  the  small- 
ness  of  the  teacher's  salary  might  have  offered  a  reasonable  excuse, 
but  to-day,  when  the  salary  of  the  teacher  compares  favourably 
with  that  of  other  vocations,  it  can  no  longer  be  accepted.  Un- 
doubtedly a  teacher  who  fortifies  his  or  her  position  by  taking 
summer  courses  and  by  attending  the  O.E.A.  convention,  is,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  more  valuable  teacher  in  the  school,  and  it 
would  appear  to  be  wisdom  on  the  part  of  a  board  of  trustees  to 
give  preferment  to  such  a  teacher. 

I  regret  to  read  in  the  press  of  the  continued  exodus  of  teachers 
on  an  annual  Easter  excursion  to  Washington,  D.C.,  said  excursion 
running  concurrently  with  these  meetings.  As  these  excursions 
take  hundreds  of  teachers  away  and  as  these  teachers  are  very 
likely  the  ones  who  need  the  benefits  to  be  derived  during  this 
educational  week  the  most,  the  directors  should  do  all  in  their 
power  to  discourage  this  activity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  midsummer  excursions  for  teachers 
should  be  encouraged  and  those  enterprising  teachers  who  have 
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organized  these  trips  with  the  slogan  ''See  Canada  First"  are  to 
be  commended. 

These  conventions  are  doing  much  to  break  down  barriers.  By 
co-operation  and  a  better  knowledge  of  conditions  and  environ- 
ment we  arrive  at  a  position  of  mutual  understanding.  Even 
teachers'  federations,  which  were  so  obnoxious  to  school  boards  a 
few  years  ago,  are  to-day  looked  upon  more  generously  and  more 
sympathetically,  as  trustees  have  learned  that  their  aims  are  not 
altogether  selfish,  that  there  is  much  in  their  constitution  which 
is  very  helpful  to  boards  of  trustees,  that  the  federations  have  not 
ignored  the  common  goal  of  all  educationists,  "The  Welfare  of  the 
Child." 

May  I,  in  conclusion,  express  my  gratitude  for  the  honour  you 
bestowed  on  me  a  year  ago  in  selecting  me  as  your  president. 

The  President:  It  now  gives  me  very  much  pleasure  to  call 
on  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  the  Central  Collegiate,  Hamilton, 
for  a  series  of  selections. 

The  Symphony  Orchestra  render  "The  Blue  Danube,"  and  for  an 
encore  "Pomp  and  Circumstance." 

The  President:  I  have  very  much  pleasure  now  in  calling 
upon  Mr.  R.  B.  Morley,  the  General  Manager  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  and  Prevention  Association  of  Toronto,  who  will  address 
you  on  "Accident  Prevention." 

Mr.  R.  B.  Morley:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
it  is  really  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  to-night.  I 
have  wanted  for  many  years  to  have  an  opportunity  of  talking 
accident  prevention  to  this  gathering  and,  frankly,  I  am  glad  to 
be  here  to-night  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  heard  this  orchestra, 
which  has  acquitted  itself  so  well.  It  was  really  a  very  great 
pleasure,  I  am  sure,  to  all  of  us.     (Applause). 

I  think,  perhaps,  I  can  best  discuss  the  phases  of  accident  pre- 
vention that  I  want  to  bring  before  you  to-night  by  quoting  certain 
figures  covering  the  number  of  accidents  reported  to  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  in  this  Province,  and  I  hear  someone 
say,  "I  thought  he  was  going  to  talk  of  accidents  on  the  streets  or 
accidents  on  the  highways."  But  accidents  on  the  streets  and 
accidents  in  the  home  are  only  one  phase  of  this  question  of  accident 
prevention  because,  mark  you,  there  were  last  year  reported  to  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  in  Ontario  over  65,000  accidents, 
including  400  death  cases,  and  the  compensation  awarded  in  that 
one  year  was  over  $5,800,000.  We  have  had  twelve  years  under 
compensation  in  Ontario  and  in  that  time  there  have  been  over 
567,000  accidents  reported  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
— well  over  half  a  million — and  there  were  4,728  fatalities,  and  the 
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total  compensation  awarded  in  the  twelve  years  was  $57,300,000 
odd.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  know  how  much 
$57,300,000  is,  but  I  don't.  It  is  too  big  a  sum.  I  may  feel  like 
it;  I  may  feel  some  day  I  will  be  worth  that  much,  but  I  don't 
know  how  much  it  is.     It  is  a  lot  of  money. 

A  great  many  of  these  accidents,  thousands  of  them,  happen  to 
pupils  who  went  from  the  schools  of  Ontario  into  industry,  and 
when  I  am  talking  of  industry  I  am  talking  of  one  thing  on  which 
we  can  get  definite  figures.  Other  pupils  went  from  the  schools 
into  the  mines,  into  the  railways,  to  the  farms.  I  am  told,  for 
instance,  that  there  are  a  great  many  accidents  on  farms.  We 
have  no  system  of  gathering  accident  statistics  for  farms  from 
farms.  There  is  an  effective  system  of  gathering  accidents  from 
industries  because  those  accidents  have  to  be  paid  for  by  industry, 
and  in  that  way  we  have  a  check  on  the  number  of  accidents  that 
there  are  in  industry.  I  think  that  the  figures  which  I  have  given 
you  covering  accidents  in  industry  in  Ontario,  in  either  one  year 
or  in  twelve  years,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question,  "Why 
accident  prevention  in  schools?"  I  had  the  principal  of  one  of 
the  Toronto  schools  tell  me  a  number  of  years  ago  that  95  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  of  his  school  went  into  industry.  That  in  itself  is 
almost  vsufficient  for  teaching  accident  prevention  in  the  schools. 

I  have  rnentioned  the  Compensation  Board.  I  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  Act  came  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1915. 
Our  Act  in  Ontario  is  the  most  generous  compensation  law  that 
there  is  on  the  statute  books  of  any  jurisdiction  under  compensa- 
tion, and  I  think  we  can  be  proud  of  that  fact,  but  that  is  an  added 
reason  for  accident  prevention  work.  Our  law  in  Ontario  has 
proven  a  model  for  all  compensation  laws  in  Canada.  It  is,  when 
you  consider  the  large  number  of  employers,  of  comparatively  small 
expense  to  the  individual  employer.  It  has  rid  industry  of  litiga- 
tion and  it  has  made  for  promptness  and  certainty  of  payment  to 
the  injured  worker.  The  Ontario  Act  excludes  specifically  domestic 
servants  and  agriculture.  The  Ontario  Act  pays  an  injured 
worker,  who  may  be  laid  off  for  seven  days  or  more,  two-thirds  of 
his  average  earnings  up  to  $2,000  per  annum  or,  say,  $1,333.33 
per  year.  It  gives  him  absolutely  unlimited  medical  aid  and 
hospital  attention,  together  with  nursing  services  wherever  that 
may  happen  to  be  near.  Under  the  Act  a  widow  is  entitled — and 
when  I  say  ''entitled"  in  any  one  case  at  all  for  compensation, 
compensation  is  paid  as  a  right,  not  as  a  charity,  not  as  a  gift — a 
widow  is  entitled  to  $40  a  month  for  life  or  until  re-marriage,  and 
there  is  an  allowance  of  $10  a  month  for  each  dependent  child  until 
that  child  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  You  will  see,  therefore, 
that  the  Act  is  generous  and  that  it  does  pay  the  worker  fairly  for 
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the  injuries  that  he  may  receive,  but  accident  prevention  is  better 
and  cheaper  than  compensation. 

Industry  has  to  find  the  money  to  pay  these  costs.  Industry 
has  to  pass  those  costs  on  to  you  and  to  me  as  consumers  of  the 
goods,  because  the  goods  carry  the  compensation  costs  the  same 
say  as  they  carry  material  costs,  labour  costs,  or  any  other  phase 
of  the  manufacturing  work. 

In  order  to  make  clear  my  standing  here  to-night  I  must  refer 
rather  briefly  to  the  Industrial  Accident  Prevention  Association. 
The  organization  is  set  up  under  the  authority  of  section  101  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  That  section  of  the  Act  gave 
the  industries  in  the  different  classes  under  compensation  authority 
to  establish  these  organizations,  and  out  of  the  twenty-four  classes 
of  industry  that  there  are  under  compensation,  eighteen  have 
taken  advantage  of  that  section  of  the  Act  and  fifteen  out  of  those 
eighteen  have  federated  in  the  Industrial  Prevention  Accident 
Association.  The  organization  is  controlled  by  a  group  of  directors 
who  are  elected  annually,  and  our  work  is  divided,  roughly,  into 
two  phases:  One,  the  inspection  of  the  plants  included  in  our 
membership,  and  the  other  is  the  educational  propaganda.  Both 
of  these  things,  I  think,  are  sufficiently  clear  to  warrant  passing 
them  with  that  simple  statement. 

In  times  gone  by  I  have  talked  to  teachers  and  others  interested 
in  our  work  and  I  have  suggested  to  them  the  advisability  of  a 
certain  amount  of  safety  work  in  the  schools,  and  I  have  met  with 
something  like  this:  "Heavens,  Mr.  Morley,  not  another  subject; 
the  teachers  are  too  crowded  now."  And  there  was  I  faced  with 
what  was  a  real  problem,  and  I  was  reminded  of  a  certain  problem 
which  we  were  set  at  Church  Street  School  a  good  many  years 
ago — I  think  you  all  know  the  time :  That  if  ten  men  took  fifteen 
days  at  eight  hours  a  day  to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work,  how  many 
hours  a  day  would  eight  men  have  to  work  in  order  to  finish  the 
job  in  six  days,  and  the  answer  was  twenty-five  hours  a  day.  Now, 
some  of  us  had  the  nerve  to  put  down  that  answer,  but  I  never  had 
the  nerve  to  suggest  that  the  school  should  work  longer  than  they 
were  doing.  (Laughter).  But  I  do  believe  that  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  should  in  these  formative  years  be  given  some  idea  of 
accident  prevention  and  all  that  lies  back  of  it,  because  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  lies  back  of  the  problem  of  accident  prevention, 
but  I  felt  that  the  arguments  that  were  advanced  against  five 
minutes  every  day  for  safety  work  or  for  fifteen  minutes  every  week 
for  safety  work  were  good  and  I  gave  up  until  I  came  across  this 
plan  that  I  want  to  advance  to-night  for  your  consideration — a 
plan  developed  by  educators  for  educators  in  dealing  specifically 
with  this  problem  of  accident  prevention. 
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The  idea  is  simple,  but  I  say  this  to  you,  that  it  means  vitaHzing 
some  of  the  old  subjects  in  a  way  that  is  highly  desirable.  It  is 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  attitude  that  there  is  in  some  circles 
looking  to  a  change  in  the  emphasis  in  teaching,  and  the  whole 
idea  is  thoroughly  well  worth  while. 

Safety  is  not  the  only  subject  to  which  this  plan  has  been  or 
can  be  applied,  but  the  increasing  interest  there  is  being  taken  in 
safety  work  is  tied  up  to  it  with  the  increasing  respect  that  there 
is  for  human  life,  and  I  submit  this  to  you,  that  you  can  teach 
English  composition  with  the  safety  idea  in  it,  you  can  teach 
drawing  with  the  safety  idea  in  it.  You  can  teach  writing,  and 
have  just  as  good  penmanship,  if  the  safety  idea  is  shot  across  the 
lesson  as  in  any  other  way.  You  can  take  the  blackboard  mottoes 
and  they  can  be  to  a  certain  extent  safety.  There  are  plenty  of 
statistics  available  on  the  subject  of  accidents  that  have  happened 
and  they  can  be  worked  into  your  lesson  on  arithmetic  and  all 
this  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  your  present  curriculum. 
You  had  the  same  idea  here  on  Monday  night  in  the  health  play. 
A  play  can  be  developed  along  safety  lines;  I  have  seen  it  done. 
There  is  only  one  danger  and  that  is,  that  it  is  likely  to  become  a 
Jittle  bit  too  preachy,  and  that  is  a  thing  that  you  have,  I  think, 
to  be  very  careful  about. 

I  said  a  few  minutes  ago  there  were  over  6vS,000  accidents  reported 
last  year  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  and  I  said  there 
were  400  fatalities  in  this  Province.  Percentages  and  proportions 
can  just  as  well  be  varied  through  figures  of  that  type  as  through 
figures  that  some  one  makes  up  when  he  sits  down  to  write  a  book 
on  arithmetic.  Those  figures  are  available,  can  readily  be  secured 
and  can  be  dealt  with  by  any  teacher  at  any  time. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  drownings  in  this  Province 
of  ours.  We  have,  exclusive  of  the  District  of  Patricia — because 
I  think  no  one  knows  just  what  there  is  there — but  exclusive  of  the 
District  of  Patricia,  about  one-third  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  is 
water,  and  what  happens?  We  have  hundreds  of  drownings. 
The  last  ten-year  period  of  which  I  had  figures  showed  that  there 
were  over  3,700  drownings  in  ten  years,  or  an  average  of  one  per  day. 
Should  we  teach  resuscitation  in  the  schools?  Yes.  Will  a  child 
learn  penmanship  if  he  or  she  writes  "I  must  look  before  I  cross 
the  road"?  Yes,  and  they  will  also  learn  safety.  Can  a  child 
learn  something  about  a  vital  subject  by  writing  an  essay  on,  say, 
infection,  and  the  answer  again  is,  yes.  These  things  are  being 
done.  For  instance,  there  are  cities  across  the  line  where  there  has 
been  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  traffic  fatalities  to  children  of  school 
age  because  this  idea  pf  safety  is  shot  across  the  whole  curriculum 
of  the  school  work.     Springfield,  Mass.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  have 
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done  good  work.  Detroit  is  doing  excellent  work.  So  is  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City  and  lots  of  others,  and  I  have  talked  to  super- 
intendents from  those  schools  and  they  tell  me  that  the  work  is 
coming  along  remarkably  well  and  is,  as  I  say,  producing  very 
definite  results  in  their  traffic  accidents.  So,  if  in  their  traffic 
accidents,  why  not  in  the  other  accidents  later  on?  Because  the 
average  boy  or  girl  going  into  industry  does  not  know  about  acci- 
dents. The  average  boy  going  into  farm  work  has  had  some  ex- 
perience of  the  farm  before  he  takes  up  that  job,  but  the  average 
pupil  going  from  school  and  starting  in  industry  knows  nothing 
of  the  hazards. 

A  few  days  ago  I  took  home  with  me  a  group  of  reports  that  we 
have  from  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  and  in  a  desire 
to  get  another  point  of  view  I  discussed  some  of  those  accidents 
with  my  own  son  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  them,  and  I 
read  him  reports  of  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  working 
in  industries  in  Ontario  who  had  been  injured — some  of  them  in 
machine  accidents  and  some  of  them  in  non-mechanical  accidents, 
and  his  comeback  at  me  was,  ''Nobody  at  school  knows  anything 
about  accidents  such  as  you  have  described  to  me."  It  was,  as 
Dr.  Wickware  said  in  speaking  of  sonjething  else,  a  window  was 
opened;  that  is,  a  window  was  opened  to  me,  because  if  they  don't 
know  in  the  schools  that  those  things  are  happening  it  is  high 
time  that  they  did,  and  it  is  high  time  that  an  effort  was  made  to 
correct  the  conditions  which,  in  a  great  many  cases,  are  due  to 
thoughtlessness.  I  do  not  use  the  word  ''carelessness";  I  do  not 
like  the  word  "carelessness"  any  more  than  I  like  the  phrase 
''safety  first,"  because  I  do  not  ask  you  to  think  of  safety  first. 
"Safety  first"  is  a  slogan  that  I  think  has  been  responsible  for  a 
lot  of  trouble  in  a  great  many  ways  and  if  we  applied  it  all  the  way 
through  we  would  cut  out  a  lot  of  fine  things  from  our  life.  Not 
safety  first,  but  rather  the  elimination  of  the  unnecessary  chances. 
We  find,  for  instance,  in  industry  in  Ontario  that  mechanical  acci- 
dents are  going  down  year  by  year.  Why?  Because  executives 
know  that  accidents  can  be  prevented  by  mechanical  guards  and 
they  are  putting  mechanical  guards  on  their  machinery.  Other 
accidents,  however,  are  going  up.  That  is  to  say,  the  minor  type 
of  accidents  is  going  up  and  we  need  more  education,  and  that  is 
why  I  have  come  to  you  to-night  to  ask  you  for  your  help  in  it. 

I  have  discussed  with  you  the  question  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion and  the  cost  and  I  have  told  you  that  the  costs  affect  every  one 
of  us.  Those  money  costs  have  to  be  found  and  those  costs  have 
to  be  paid.  W^e  have  dealt  with  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  and  some  of  the  benefits  to  injured  workers  under  that  Act. 
I  have  told  you  something  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Prevention 
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Association.  I  have  agreed  with  the  arguments  that  were  formerly 
advanced  against  safety  work  in  schools  and  I  have  gone  briefly 
into  a  plan  for  incorporating  safety  work  in  the  present  school 
curriculum  without  interfering  with  any  system  of  routine  but 
with  the  idea  of  improving  that  routine.  I  have  told  you  the 
plan  has  been  a  success  in  other  places  and  I  would  like  to  point 
out  this  to  you,  that  the  power  machines  in  industry  are  precise 
and  they  are  accurate.  The  average  youth,  with  all  due  deference, 
going  into  industry  is  awkward  and  thoughtless,  and  when  these 
two  things  meet — that  is,  the  precise  and  accurate  power  machines 
and  the  awkward  or  thoughtless  youth,  there  is  one  result  and  that 
is,  accidents. 

I  referred  a  few  minutes  ago  to  the  question  of  educational  pro- 
paganda, and  I  know  Dr.  Wickware  will  pardon  me  if  I  tell  you  a 
story  that  he  heard  me  tell  once  before,  because  it  is  to  the  point 
so  far  as  educational  work  is  concerned. 

I  had  occasion,  back  in  1904,  to  talk  in  practically  all  of  the 
public  and  separate  schools  in  Toronto,  giving  a  few  minutes'  talk 
in  each  of  the  class  rooms,  which  was  followed  by  tjj^e  distribution 
of  a  small  celluloid  button  about  the  same  size  that  the  delegates 
here  are  wearing  to-night.  When  we  gave  that  button  to  the 
children  we  told  them  it  was  to  remind  them  to  be  careful.  I  was 
going  by  Winchester  Street  School  a  few  days  after  we  had  been 
there  and  I  saw  a  little  girl  of  about  six  years  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
she  spied  me  and  called  across  the  street  to  a  friend  of  hers,  "Liz, 
come  on  over;  here  is  the  man  what  gives  the  buttons  what  keeps 
you  from  being  run  over."  (Laughter).  Now,  that  young  lady 
thought  that  she  had  a  talisman,  that  she  had  something  that 
would  keep  accidents  away  from  her,  and  it  was  so.  That  is  to 
say,  that  if  that  button  helped  her  to  remember  to  be  careful  it 
would  keep  her  from  being  run  over,  and  that  is  what  certain 
things  will  do  so  far  as  the  pupils  are  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  to-night  I  ask  for  this:  First,  the  appointing  of 
a  committee  to  investigate  this  question  of  accident  prevention. 
Second,  authority  to  that  committee  to  distribute  information  to 
the  schools  of  this  Province  from  time  to  time  as  received  and, 
third,  that  that  committee  make  a  report  on  the  whole  problem  o 
accident  prevention  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  one  year  hence,  and,  last,  I  go  back  to  what  I  said 
before,  thank  you  very  mucH  for  having  me  here  with  you. 
(Applause). 

The  President:  Before  calling  on  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
from  the  Hamilton  Collegiate  again,  I  would  just  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  to  you  about  this  orchestra.  I  had  the  pleasure  this 
evening  of  having  dinner  with  this  orchestra,  and  when  I  was 
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invited  to  have  dinner  with  them  I  thought  I  was  going  to  have 
dinner  with  a  group  of  Hamiltonians  who  were  coming  over  here 
to  entertain  this  audience,  a  small  group,  ordinary  size  of  orchestra, 
and  I  was  simply  astounded  when  the  first  one  of  those  large  buses 
came  up  and  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  got  out  of  it  and  they 
had  no  more  alighted  from  the  bus  when  a  second  bus  came  up 
equally  laden.  I  concluded  that  our  friends  from  Hamilton — 
Ambitious  City,  as  it  is  called — ^wished  to  make  a  good  showing 
and  collected  all  the  different  orchestras  they  could  get  in 
Hamilton  and  merged  them  together  for  the  occasion  and  were 
trying  to  palm  off  a  real  good  orchestra  on  us  to-night,  but  I 
ascertained  I  was  entirely  wrong  in  my  calculations,  but  I  am 
proud  to  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  this  orchestra  that  has 
entertained  us  up  to  the  present  so  delightfully,  is  the  orchestra 
of  the  Central  Collegiate  Institute  in  the  City  of  Hamilton.  It 
is  composed  of  all  bona  fide  boys  and  girls,  students  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  some  sixty-four  pupils  are  taking  part  in  this  orchestra. 
They  are  under  the  leadership  of  Captain  Cornelius  and  they  are 
a  real  credit  to  the  City  of  Hamilton.     (Applause). 

The  rendering  of  "Poet  and  Peasant"  was  received  with  such 
thunderous  applause  by  the  audience  that  another  selection  had 
to  be  rendered,  and  the  audience  certainly  approved  the  superb 
work  of  this  orchestra. 

The  President:  I  am  very  glad  now  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  introducing  to  this  audience  the  Rev.  Bruce  Taylor,  Principal 
and  Vice-Chancellor  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston.  (Applause). 
Those  of  us  who  have  had  an  opportunity  on  former  occasions  of 
having  heard  Dr.  Bruce  Taylor,  know  what  a  delightful  speaker 
he  is.  We  know  what  a  delightful  sense  of  humour  he  possesses 
and  how  he  usually  captivates  his  audience. 

I  can  assure  Dr.  Bruce  Taylor,  Principal  of  Queen's  University 
and  Vice-Chancellor,  that  even  in  the  City  of  Toronto  we,  too, 
can  have  a  high  regard  for  another  university  than  our  own  and 
we,  too,  in  Toronto  also  can  take  good  care  of  Queen's  usually 
when  they  come  here  and  wrest  their  football  laurels  from  them 
as  we  did  last  fall. 

Dr.  Bruce  Taylor  was  received  with  warm  applause  and  said: 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  very  good  of  Dr.  Wick- 
ware  to  explain  to  you  that  I  did  not  belong  to  Toronto.  Neither 
does  the  orchestra.  (Laughter).  I  come  here  sometimes  to  en- 
lighten your  darkness  intellectually  and  spiritually  and  to  gouge 
some  dollars  out  of  a  reluctant  government  on  behalf  of  a  great 
educational  institution — (applause  and  laughter) — and  as  for  foot- 
ball, you  Toronto  people,  the  less  you  say  about  it  the  better. 
(Laughter). 
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When  I  was  asked  by  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  to  speak 
to-night  he  asked  me  at  the  same  time  to  offer  a  list  of  subjects, 
and  so  I  did — subjects,  real  subjects,  like  biography,  subjects  like 
bedside  books.  There  is  a  thing  I  often  wanted  to  talk  about. 
Think  what  a  talk  you  could  make  of  those  friends  of  your  sleepless 
hours.  Yes,  I  could  do  that  thing  very  well,  but  at  the  end  of 
my  list  I  put  in  what  was  really  a  hobby  of  my  own  and,  to  my 
surprise,  the  Committee  in  charge  have  decided  on  the  subject 
of  "The  Call  of  the  Ocean,"  and  so,  if  you  are  not  pleased  with 
what  I  am  going  to  say,  shoot  Mr.  Bryson,  and  I  now  leave  it 
resting,  as  I  say,  with  the  Secretary  and  presumably  with  his 
Committee — though  no  self-respecting .  secretary  pays  any  atten- 
tion to  his  committee  anyway.     (Laughter). 

The  President:  I  am  sure,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  did 
not  overstate  the  point  when  I  said  that  you  would  be  delighted 
by  what  Dr.  Bruce  Taylor  had  for  you  this  evening. 

I  am  now  going  to  call  upon  the  orchestra  for  their  final  selection. 

Capt.  Cornelius:  The  orchestra  will  render  the  Overture  to 
"The  Bohemian  Girl,"  and  I  will  leave  you  to  be  the  judge  whether 
they  can  play  it  or  not.     It  is  a  most  difficult  piece. 

The  orchestra  o  the  Central  Collegiate,  Hamilton,  had  to 
respond  to  an  encore  after  their  splendid  rendering  of  the  Overture 
to  "The  Bohemian  Girl." 

The  President:  We  have  a  little  item  of  business  and  as  soon 
as  we  finish  this  little  item  of  business  we  will  have  another  selection 
from  this  very  delightful  orchestra.  I  would  just  like  to  say, 
however,  that  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  splendid  response  the  audience 
is  giving  and  I  hope  the  Conductor  will  take  back  to  the  Principal 
of  the  Central  Collegiate  of  Hamilton  the  appreciation  of  this 
audience  of  their  efforts  to-night  and  their  kindness  in  coming 
over. 

We  now  come  to  that  item  marked  in  your  programme  as  General 
Business.     Have  you  anything  to  bring  forward,  Mr.  Secretary? 

The  Secretary:  Mr.  President,  a  resolution  was  presented 
last  night  to  be  voted  on  to-night  at  this  particular  session. 
That  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Moved  by  Dr.  D.  D.  MacDonald,  Seconded  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Marty: 

"That,  whereas  the  second  biennial  conference  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Education  Associations  will  meet  in  August  of  this 
year,  in  Toronto,  the  capital  city  of  this  Province,  at  the  combined 
invitation  of  The  Canadian  Teachers'  Federation  and  The  Toronto 
Teachers'  Council,  and  whereas. 
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It  is  indeed  a  great  honour  and  privilege  to  have  the  second 
meeting  of  this  world-wide  conference  of  educationists  held  in  this 
Province,  and  whereas, 

From  the  British  Isles  alone  there  are  expected  from  500  to  1,000 
delegates  whom  the  people  of  Ontario  will  be  especially  glad  to 
welcome,  in  addition  to  the  many  representatives  from  every 
country  in  the  world,  and  whereas, 

It  now  appears  impossible  to  raise  all  the  necessary  funds  from 
the  individual  teachers  and  inspectors  of  the  Province,  it  is,  hereby, 
resolved  that  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  do  empower 
the  Directors  of  the  said  Association  to  make  a  financial  grant  to 
help  defray  the  expenses  of  the  conference." 

Resolution  carried  unanimously. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  resolution  presented  by 
the  Secretary.  This  notice  of  motion  was  given  last  night  and  is 
therefore  perfectly  in  order.  The  motion  is  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Mac- 
Donald  and  seconded  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Marty. 

I  have  been  asked  to  say,  and  I  do  say  willingly,  since  I  am  a 
member  of  both  committees — -that  is  to  say,  committee  which  has 
in  hand  World's  Federation  Movement  and  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Ontario  Educational  Association — I  want  to  tell  the  audience 
before  I  put  this  resolution,  that  they  need  not  be  a  bit  afraid,  in 
my  opinion,  of  depleting  their  treasury  by  passing  this  resolution. 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  any  of  the  funds  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association  for  this  purpose,  but  the  Committee  wish 
to  be  fortified  by  a  resolution  such  as  this,  so  that  should  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  we  will  know  just  how  we  can  be  helped. 
It  is  just  like  taking  precautions,  when  putting  out  to  sea  in  one 
of  those  small  boats,  of  putting  a  life  preserver  on  you.  This  is 
the  life  preserver  for  the  Committee;  I  hope  we  may  not  be  forced 
to  use  it. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  question  please  signify  in  the  usual 
manner? 

Contrary,  if  any? 

I  declare  the  resolution  carried  unanimously.     (Applause). 

Is  Mr.  Charles  Kelly  in  the  audience  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Gray?  I 
would  like  them  to  come  to  the  platform.  I  would  like  to  introduce 
to  this  audience  this  genial  good-natured  Irishman  from  the  City 
of  Hamilton — Mr.  Kelly.     Mr.  Kelly  is  the  incoming  President. 

Mr.  C.  Kelly:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  conferred  on  me  in  electing 
me  president  of  the  Ontario  Elducational  Association.  I  esteem 
it  a  great  honour  to  preside  over  an  association  that  has  the  dignity 
of   age   and   the  honour  of  great   achievements.     We  hope   that 
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during  the  ensuing  year  we  will  make  some  progress  and  we  will 
try  to  prepare  a  programme  for  you  a  year  hence  that  will  be 
instructive  and  inspirational,  and  if  we  get  into  any  trouble  we 
will  be  able  to  fall  back  upon  our  old  navigators,  a  couple  of  our 
venerable  past-presidents  we  see  so  youthful-looking  here  to-night. 
(Applause). 

The  President:  Is  Mr.  R.  A.  Gray  in  the  audience?  Ap- 
parently he  is  not  here.  Mr.  R.  A.  Gray  was  elected  last  evening, 
as  you  know,  vice-president  of  this  Association. 

Is  there  any  other  business  to  be  brought  before  the  Association? 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Fraser:  I  think  we  should  express  our  thanks 
formally  to  these  folks  from  Hamilton  we  have  with  us,  for  coming 
over  here  to-night,  who  have  contributed  so  largely  to  our  enter- 
tainment and  our  enjoyment.  I  want  to  show  our  appreciation 
of  them  from  our  executive  that  will  be  tangible.  Shall  we  leave 
it  in  that  indefinite  way? 

In  doing  this  I  move  that  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  express  our 
feelings  towards  these  young  folks  from  Hamilton  for  the  way 
they  and  the  leader  have  entertained  us  this  evening. 

The  Secretary:  I  would  like,  Mr.  President,  to  second  that 
motion  and  say  this:  That  there  is  one  in  the  orchestra  to-night 
who  has  been  spending  his  holidays,  I  believe,  in  some  distant 
city  in  the  United  States  and  who  has  made  a  special  return  to 
Hamilton  to  join  the  orchestra  in  order  to  help  entertain  us.  I 
have  very  much  pleasure  in  seconding  that  motion. 

The  President:  It  has  been  moved  by  past- President  Charles 
G.  Fraser,  seconded  by  our  worthy  Secretary,  Mr.  Bryson,  that  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  members  of  the  orchestra 
and  to  their  leader  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  they  have 
entertained  us  this  evening.  All  those  in  favour  please  signify 
in  the  usual  way. 

The  audience  showed  their  appreciation  by  a  hearty  clapping  of 
hands. 

Capt.  Cornelius:  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  express  yourselves 
in  this  way.  You  must  thank  the  Principal  of  the  School  for 
this  entertainment.  He  has  lived  this  entertainment  for  months, 
worried  the  life  out  of  me.  We  have  had  no  holidays  over  it. 
As  the  Secretary  has  told  you,  one  boy  returned  from  away  down 
south  to  be  here  to  give  this  and  five  or  six  more  broke  off  their 
holidays  to  be  here. 

It  might  be  interesting  at  this  time  to  tell  you  something  about 
this  orchestra — how  it  came  about  and  how  they  work.  These 
boy  and  girls  practise  twice  a  week  at  noon.  They  do  not  encroach 
on  the  curriculum.     They  have  lunch  from  12  to  12.30,  and  twenty- 
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five  minutes  to  one  they  tuck  their  violins  under  their  chins  and 
they  stay  there  until  ten  minutes  to  two,  twice  a  week.  I  ask  you 
this:  Are  they  benefitted  by  it?  It  is  an  education.  It  is  what 
should  be  in  every  school,  I  think.  Of  course  that  is  only  my 
humble  opinion,  and  I  wish  to  convey  on  behalf  of  the  Principal, 
who  is  sitting  not  very  far  from  me — I  want  to  convey  our  thanks 
for  the  way  in  which  you  have  received  it. 

We  are  going  to  play  to-night  as  a  sort  of  encore  a  march.  This 
is  not  a  rag-time  tune;  this  is  a  real  march,  difficult  to  play.  Little 
things  that  mean  so  much  to  make  a  piece  sound  nice.  You 
know  we  have  barrel  organ  tunes,  but  they  play  like  a  barrel 
organ.  This  is  a  real  march  and  it  is  tricky  to  play,  and  we  used 
it  this  evening  as  an  introduction  and  we  use  it  as  a  close. 

At  the  conclusion  we  will  play  God  Save  the  King  in  a  symphonic 
manner  arranged  by  myself. 

The  meeting  concludes  by  a  march  by  the  orchestra  and  Capt. 
Cornelius'  arrangement  of  God  Save  the  King,  the  audience 
standing  to  their  feet. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  THE  TEACHERS' 

AND  INSPECTORS'  SUPERANNUATION  FUND 

FOR  THE  FISCAL   YEAR  ENDING 

OCTOBER  31st,    1926. 


Your  commissioners  have  the  honour  of  submitting  their  report 
showing  the  position  of  the  Fund  as  at  October  31st,  1926.  The 
state  of  the  Fund  at  October,  1925,  is  also  given  to  show  how  the 
Fund  developed  during  the  year. 


Receipts 

1925  1926 

Contributions  from  Teachers  and  Inspectors $621,700  S607,387  27 

Contributions  from  the  Province 621,700  607,387  27 

Interest  from  the  Province 30,512  30,303  16 

Interest    earned    on    investments    and    on    bank 

deposits 368,410  432,786  07 


Disbursements 


$1,642,322         $1,677,863  77 


Class  (A)  Annuities  paid  to  those  who  served  fortv 

years \      $104,155  $129,139  27 

Class  (B)  Annuities  paid  to  those  who  took  the 

actuarial  equivalent 21,982  24,320  58 

Class  (C)  Annuities  paid  to  those  pensioned  on 

account  of  disability 88,461  101,563  52 


$214,598  $255,023  37 
Refund  to  representatives  of  those  who  died  in  the 

service $6,649  $10,056  02 

Interest  added 859  2,205  12 


$7,508  $12,261   14 
Refund  to  those  who  withdrew  after  five  years  of 

service $136,776  $138,014  00 

Interest  paid  on  the  refunds 8,793  5,717  84 


$145,569  $143,731  84 
Administration    expenses    (including   cost    of    the 

actuarial  investigation  in  1925) $11,073  $8,535  64 

Less  grant  from  the  Province  for  administration.  .             2,000  2,000  00 


$9,073  $6,535  64 


Total  disbursemerrts s$376,748  $417,551  99 
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Total  number  pensioned  since  the  inception  of  the  Fund: 

Still  on  the  List. 

1925  1926 

Class  A.— 256  less  33  who  died 223  

294   "    43     «       "    ....  251 

Class  B.—  93    «     16     «       "    77 

106   "     17     "       "    : ....  89 

Class  C— 304   «     36     "       "    268 

332    "    43     «       " ^ ....  289 

Remaining 568  629 

Others  have  been  pensioned  since  October  31st,  1926,  so  that  at 
December  31st,  1926,  the  total  number  on  the  list  is  638. 

Number  pensioned  during  the  year: 

1925  1926 

Class  A 34  37 

Class  B 8  17 

Class  C 34  39 

76  93 

Average  pension  during  the  calendar  year: 

F'emales 

1925  1926 

Class  A $457  48  $496  72 

Class  B 247  06  260  90 

Class  C 324  17  337  27 

Males 

Class  A $626  71  S643  67 

Class  B 353  33  370  00 

Class  C 353  59  362  54 

There  is  a  general  increase  in  nearly  every  item  during  the  last 
year,  the  most  noticeable  exception  being  in  the  contributions, 
which  have  fallen  off. 

The  next  actuarial  investigation  will  take  place  as  on  July  1st, 
1927,  and  if  the  required  information  is  made  available  to  the 
actuary  without  the  delays  that  have  occurred  at  previous  in- 
vestigations, the  report  should  be  ready  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Ontario  Educational  Association  in  1928.  Your  commissioners 
are  hopeful  that  one  or  both  of  the  following  benefits  may  be 
brought  into  effect  within  the  next  year  or  two  (a)  A  reduction  of 
the  number  of  years'  service,  at  present  forty  years,  to  qualify  for  a 
pension;  (b)  An  increase  in  the  maximum. pension  beyond  $1,000. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  large  initial  deficit  has  not  yet 
been  wiped  out,  though  it  is  decreasing  year  by  year,  and  no 
changes  can  be  made  in  the  benefits  that  will  cause  the  deficit  to 
increase  instead  of  decrease. 
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Early  in  the  year  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  Dr.  A.  H.  U. 
Colquhoun,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  resigned  from  the 
Commission,  to  the  deep  regret  not  only  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  but  also  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  Province.  Dr. 
Colquhoun  has  been  a  member  of  the  Commission  and  its  chairman 
almost  from  the  inception  of  the  Fund,  and  by  his  unfailing 
courtesy,  ready  sympathy,  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  tecfching  profession  has  taken  a  warm  place 
in  the  esteem  of  everyone.  To  succeed  Dr.  Colquhoun,  Chief 
Inspector  V.  K.  Greer  has  recently  been  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  chairman  of  the  Commission. 

The  Fund  is  constantly  improving  due  to  the  generous  support 
of  the  Provincial  Government,  and  to  its  careful  administration, 
especially  by  the  actuary,  Professor  M.  A.  MacKenzie. 

The  actuary  has  not  yet  made  a  report  on  th*e  practicability  of 
pensions  for  widows  and  orphans  of  male  teachers.  Should  his 
report  be  unfavourable  to  the  establishment  of  such  benefits  in 
connection  with  the  Teachers'  and  Inspectors'  Superannuation 
Fund,  your  Commissioners  think  that  arrangements  for  such 
pensions  might  be  advantageously  made  so  that  individual  teachers 
might  take  out  pension  policies  for  widows  with  the  Teachers' 
Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  New  York,  a  branch  of  the 
Carnegie  Pension  Scheme,  who  make  no  charge  for  expenses  of 
management  nor  for  profits,  and  who  issue  policies  at  net  cost  to 
teachers. 

R.  A.  Gray. 

J.    H.    PUTMAN. 


Charles  E.  Kelly,  Vice-President 

Hamilton,  Ont. 


R.  M.  Speirs,  Treasurer 

Toronto,  Ont. 


A.  E.  Bryson,  General  Secretary 
Toronto,  Ont. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 


IDEALISM  IN  THE  TEACHER 
J.  F.  Carmichael. 

Ladies  and  Gentjemen, — I  take  this,  the  first  opportunity  pre- 
sented to  me,  of  thanking  you  most  sincerely  for  the  honour  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  in  electing  me  to  preside  over  the  Public 
School  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association. 

I  assure  you  I  appreciate  your  kindness  and  consideration  very 
highly  and  shall  do  my  best  to  preside  over  your  deliberations  with 
becoming  dignity  and  the  necessary  amount  of  energy  and  ability. 
It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  one  placed  in  this  position  to  be 
assured  beforehand  of  the  sympathy  of  his  audience  and  to  feel 
that  his  chief  business  is  to  follow  the  programme  put  before  him 
and  leave  you  to  do  the  rest.  I  sincerely  trust  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  follow  out  our  programme  as  it  has  been  prepared,  and 
that  no  extraneous  matter  will  be  allowed  to  usurp  time  which  by 
right  belongs  to  the  subjects  which  we  have  set  for  our  considera- 
tion. 

May  I  claim  your  indulgence  while  I  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  which  I  have  chosen  as  the  subject  of  my  address,  viz., 
"Idealism  in  the  Teacher." 

The  most  marked  feature  of  the  educational  situation  of  to-day 
is  the  universal  interest,  taken  in  it  by  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men.  Canadians,  as  a  rule,  are  singularly  and  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  their  schools  and  teachers.  The  teachers  themselves  are, 
for  the  most  part,  contented  in  their  work,  strenuous  and  exacting 
as  it  may  be. 

But  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  assume  that  either  the  public 
or  the  teachers  have  no  just  criticism  to  make  upon  the  life  and 
the  product  of  our  schools.  The  educational  ideals  are  too  high 
to  permit  a  smug  satisfaction  with  things  as  they  are.  The  lay- 
man wants  better  service  from  the  teaching.  The  teacher  wishes 
a  happier  life  in  her  work.  They  will  probably  continue  to  demand 
these  till  the  end  of  time,  though  the  schools  grow  constantly 
better.  There  is  no  ungratefulness  in  this  attitude;  it  is  part  of 
the  idealism  that  attaches  to  the  work  of  schools,  and  keeps  them 
forever  progressive. 

Idealism  will  be  a  goal  which  we  constantly  approach  but  never 
reach,  its  approximation  whetting  our  hunger  after  perfection  and 
giving  us  the  satisfaction  of  a  thousand  victorious  adjustments  in 
every  school  day.  The  ideal  is  the  continual  image  that  is  cast 
upon  the  brain;   and  these  images  are  as  various  as  the  stars  and, 
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like  them,  differ  one  from  another  in  magnitude.  It  is  the  quality 
of  the  aspiration  that  determines  the  true  success  or  failure  of  a 
life.     As  is  a  man's  ideal,  so  shall  his  life  be. 

Every  man  has  at  times  in  his  mind  the  ideal  of  what  he  should 
be,  but  is  not.  No  one  is  so  satisfied  with  himself  that  he  never 
wishes  to  be  wiser,  better  and  more  holy.  What  a  discrepancy 
there  is  between  what  we  are,  or  what  we  appear  to  be,  and  what 
we  long  to  be. 

"Idealism,"  says  Horace  Mann,  '*is  only  the  forerunner  of  the 
mind;  and  where  that  in  a  healthy  and  normal  state  goes,  I  hold 
it  to  be  a  prophecy  that  realization  cai;  follow." 

"Every  really  able  man,  if  you  talk  sincerely  with  him,"  says 
Emerson,  "considers  his  work,  however  much  admired,  as  far 
short  of  what  it  should  be." 

"Man  can  never  come  up  to  his  ideal  standard,"  says  Margaret 
Fuller  Ossoi.  "It  is  the  nature  of  the  immortal  spirit  to  raise 
that  standard  higher  and  higher  as  it  goes  from  strength  to  strength, 
still  upward  and  onward." 

Our  longings  are  the  prophecies  of  our  destinies.  Life  never 
wholly  fulfils  the  expectations  of  our  hope.  The  future  can  never 
pay  all  that  the  present  promises.  Providence  holds  back  part 
of  our  wages,  lest  we  quit  work.  The  prophecy  of  immortality  is 
written  in  our  yearnings. 

"I  wonder  if  ever  a  song  was  sung. 

But  the  singer's  heart  sang  a  sweeter! 

I  wonder  if  ever  a  hymn  was  rung, 

But  the  thought  surpassed  the  metre! 

I  wonder  if  ever  a  sculptor  wrought, 

Till  the  cold  stone  echoed  his  ardent  thought! 

Or  if  ever  a  painter,  with  light  and  shade, 

The  dream  of  his  inmost  heart  portrayed!" 

In  what,  then,  does  the  value  of  ideals  consist  if  they  are  un- 
attainable? Chiefly  in  this,  that  they  give  us  the  direction  in 
which  our  thinking,  wishing  and  acting  move.  Without  a  certain 
guidance,  we  do  not  walk  but  reel  through  life  just  as  chance 
pushes  and  drives  us.  We  become  the  plaything  of  very  different 
influences.  Even  ideals  cannot  guard  us  against  mistakes  and 
faults.  No  man  is  so  clear-headed  and  strong  of  will  as  not  to 
be  misled  from  the  appointed  road.  But  as  the  compass  needle 
is  attracted  to  the  right  or  left  by  iron,  and  yet  always  turns  back 
to  its  old  direction,  so  he  to  whom  the  ideal  is  not  a  vain  idea, 
but  the  helm  of  his  life,  will  always  find,  often  after  periods  of 
uncertain  wandering,  the  right  path.  This  path  leads  him  for- 
ward  and   upwards.     He  does  not  irresolutely  accept   things  as 
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they  are  but  moulds  them  as  he  wishes  them  to  be.  Clinging  to 
his  ideal,  the  teacher  finds  therein,  during  his  career,  a  spur  to- 
wards becoming  better  and  better.  By  this,  not  only  the  teacher 
but  mankind  is  the  gainer. 

The  hope  of  to-morrow  is  from  the  products  of  our  schools  to-day. 
So  long  as  that  output  is  men  and  women  whose  lives  have  been 
inspired  by  simple  faith  and  energized  by  love  of  labour,  ills  of 
government  cannot  long  survive  and  the  world  will  be  brighter 
and  better  by  their  presence  therein.  And  teachers,  it  is  to  you 
that  parents  look  and  yearn  for  these  results.  With  your  schol- 
astic attainments  they  have  no  fault  to  find.  You  have  passed 
the  tests  imposed  upon  you,  theoretical  and  practical.  But  the 
life,  the  spirit,  the  inspiration,  the  life-producing  power,  that 
vitalizing,  energizing  force  within  you — your  individuality,  yours 
alone — that,  the  greatest  of  all  educators,  has  not  been,  can  never 
be  laid  bare  with  ruthless  hands,  as  it  were  by  any  examination. 
As  well  attempt  "to  paint  the  perfume  of  the  rose,  or  guild  the 
refined  lily." 

Of  the  successful  teachers — those  who  have  in  them  "the  stuff 
of  which  earnest  and  progressive  teachers  are  made,"  I  cannot 
say  too  much  in  commendation,  commensurate  with  the  result  of 
their  labours.     I  honour  them. 

This  splendid  tribute  is  given  by  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  to  the 
noble  army  of  teachers.  He  says,  "The  public  school  teacher  is 
peculiarly  a  public  character,  under  the  most  searching  scrutiny 
of  watchful  and  critical  eyes.  His  life  is  an  open  book.  His 
habits  are  known  to  all.  His  office  demands  of  him  an  exceptional 
standard  of  conduct,  and  how  rarely  has  a  teacher  fallen  below 
that  standard.  How  seldom  does  a  teacher  figure  in  a  sensational 
headline  in  a  newspaper.  It  is  truly  remarkable,  I  think,  that  so 
vast  an  army  of  people  so  uniformly  meets  its  obligations,  so 
effectively  does  its  work,  so  decently  behaves  itself,  as  to  be  almost 
utterly  inconspicuous  in  a  sensation-loving  country.  It  implies  a 
wealth  of  character,  of  tact,  of  patience,  of  quiet  competence  to 
achieve  such  a  record." 

The  press,  the  pulpit,  the  pen  which  is  mightier  than  the  sword, 
cannot  wield  a  greater  influence  than  the  teacher,  whose  reward, 
if  not  in  salary  is  at  least  in  the  consciousness,  ever  deepening  as 
the  years  fly  by,  that  his  efforts  in  the  schoolroom  are  not  quite 
in  vain,  that  every  effort  to  better  the  physical,  the  moral,  the 
intellectual  status  of  his  pupils,  is  a  form  of  energy  which  cannot 
be  entirely  dissipated,  which  has  never-ending  results,  which  will 
continue  to  throb  and  to  vitalize  through  unborn  generations  long 
after  the  unsatisfying  struggles  of  money-worshippers  have  passed 
into  unglorious  oblivion. 
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Let  me  see  you  "as  others  see  you."  First  physically,  then  as 
you  reveal  yourself  through  the  medium  of  your  children. 

When  we  consider  the  confinement,  impure  air,  anxieties  and 
discouragements,  and  the  general  enervating  influences  of  the 
schoolroom  and  its  work,  we  realize  the  need  of  that  abundance 
and  physical  energy  necessary  to  cope  with  the  arduous  duties 
devolving  upon  you.  For  I  hold  that,  in  teaching  more  than  in 
any  other  calling,  a  man  or  woman  has  no  right  to  become  a  teacher 
unless  he  or  she  has  abundance  of  life  and  to  spare.  A  mopish, 
sleepy,  half- alive  man  had  better  by  far  turn  his  attention,  on 
account  of  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  him,  to  some  quieter, 
less  exacting  calling,  in  which  his  example  would  not  be  so  con- 
spicuous nor  so  pernicious.  "Like  begets  like,"  and  a  lean-souled, 
cold-hearted,  dyspeptic  teacher  must  in  time  see  his  discontent 
reflected  in  the  appearance  and  tone  of  his  pupils.  He  will  have 
before  him  a  band  of  idle  scholars,  out  of  whose  lives  will  have  gone 
that  spring  of  joy  and  good  fellowship  that  is  intended  to  brighten 
their  own  lives  and  those  of  their  associates  and  add  a  freshness 
and  stimulus  to  society  thereafter.  That  spontaneous  awakening 
of  those  intellectual  streams  that  gradually  develop  into  beauty  of 
character,  into  nobility  of  soul,  must  be  left  for  others  to  awaken 
or  forever  be  undisturbed.  The  character,  the  destiny  of  the 
school  is  at  stake.  A  man  may  perfectly  post  a  ledger,  though  his 
stomach  be  weak,  he  may  faultlessly  drive  a  plane  with  a  blinding 
headache,  he  may  follow  the  furrow  and  be  half  asleep,  or  can  run 
an  engine  with  a  raging  toothache;  or  a  lady  with  scarcely  enough 
vitality  and  energy  to  drag  herself  across  the  room,  will  cut,  fit 
and  make  a  dress  in  a  manner  that  will  call  for  plaudits  from  even 
the  most  fastidious  and  exacting. 

But  what  would  be  their  influence  upon  a  child  under  such  de- 
pressing circumstances?  Could  they  inspire  him  with  a  whole- 
some, bright  love  for  knowledge?  Could  they  give  him  such  an 
inspiration  of  life,  hope  and  joy  necessary  to  his  proper  physical, 
mental  and  moral  growth?  As  well  look  for  peaches  on  an  apple 
tree  as  for  a  wearied  and  overworn  teacher  to  manage  a  class  of 
forty  wayward  and  trying  pupils.  Consider  how  much  of  those 
pupils'  lives  will  forever  remain  twilight,  how  much  will  never  be 
awakened  and  enlightened  by  the  brightness  of  cheering,  stimu- 
lating, alluring  sunny  faces.  Oh,  for  life  more  abundant,  that  the 
child's  personality  may  be  enlarged  and  enriched,  that  he  may  be 
allured  forward  to  unmeasured  possibilities,  that  the  raw  material 
at  your  command  may  be  wrought  into  unity  and  harmony  by 
your  sympathy,  example  and  guidance,  that  you  early  stir  his 
mind  with  lofty  ambitions,  sway  his  heart  with  noble  aspirations 
and  inspire  him  with  an  all-conquering  courage  and  thus  vitalize 
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his  whole  manhood.  The  teacher  who  is  not  doing  this  in  justice 
to  parents,  who  are  praying  for  the  proper  guidance  of  their 
children,  should  either  waken  up,  sweeten  up,  and  get  filled  up 
with  life,  and  love  and  cheer,  overflowing  with  winsomeness,  or 
give  place  to  one  brighter,  happier  and  better. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  idealism  in  a  teacher?  Is  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  love  for  the  child,  or  character?  These  are 
all  very  important,  but  I  would  place  before  any  other  that  inde- 
finable quality  which  we  call  personality.  We  cannot  define  per- 
sonality, but  we  all  know  what  it  is.  And  it  is  the  first  question 
I  would  ask  as  to  the  teacher.  .Has  he  or  she  personal  charm? 
It  matters  not  how  good  or  well  informed  the  person  may  be  if 
this  characteristic  is  lacking,  he  or  she  is  little  use  as  a  teacher  of 
youth.  He  might  be  eminently  useful  in  many  other  ways,  but 
not  as  a  teacher.  You  might  as  well  try  to  force  people  to  eat 
food — good  food  though  it  be — with  just  the  right  number  of 
calories,  a  balanced  ration  and  all  of  which  is  not  palatable,  as  to 
expect  youth  to  accept  teaching  from  distasteful  personality. 

A  weak,  vacillating,  uncertain  quantity  behind  the  teacher's 
desk  will  inspire  no  lofty  enthusiasm,  nor  kindle  any  heroic  pur- 
pose in  the  heart  of  the  pupils  who  sit  at  his  feet.  The  lessons 
may  be  taught  with  faultless  pedagogic  precision,  but  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  school  will  be  cold,  lacking  sunlight  and  warmth,  the 
power  to  draw  out  and  draw  up,  which  inheres  in  a  solid,  sym- 
metrical personality.  We  all  love  to  know,  but  the  love  to  learn 
to  know  is  a  different  matter  altogether.  The  teacher  who  can 
inspire  his  pupils  with  the  love  to  learn  to  know,  holds  in  his 
hands  the  key  which  unlocks  the  boundless  possibilities  of  the 
future. 

The  child  has  the  teacher  every  day,  every  hour  of  the  school 
day,  before  his  eyes.  In  him  the  child  should  see  a  model  of  per- 
sonal conduct.  The  child  receives  the  impressions  that  come  to 
him  from  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  with  all  the  susceptibility 
with  which  youth  surrenders  to  the  feeling  of  the  moment.  The 
child's  own  inner  life  becomes  completely  dominated  by  that  of 
the  teacher,  the  child's  soul  conforms  to  the  teacher's  and  real 
education  begins. 

Personality,  of  course,  is  not  the  only  quality,  and  if  not  rightly 
motived  it  can  work  irreparable  harm.  However,  without  it  other 
essential  characteristics  are  seriously  crippled  and  nullified. 

The  real  teacher  will  be  young.  His  hair  may  be  gray  and  he 
may  have  sixty  candles  on  his  birthday  cake,  but  he  must  look 
upon  life  with  the  optimistic  eye  of  the  child.  He  must  see  in  the 
child  his  own  self  in  his  youth.  He  will  then  have  sympathy  not 
for,  but  ivith  youth.     He  will  not  have  forgotten  those  years  in 
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his  own  experience  and  he  will  not  recall  them  in  unfavourable 
comparison  with  to-day.  He  who  is  not  capable  of  vivid  recol- 
lections of  his  own  childhood  should  renounce  the  office  of  teacher. 
For  the  man  to  whom  his  own  childhood  has  become  strange 
cannot  understand  the  nature  of  the  child.  The  land  of  childhood 
remains  to  him  a  strange  land.  He  should  enjoy  parties  and 
picnics  as  much  as  the  youngsters,  get  excited  in  the  last  half  of 
a  sharply  contested  game  of  softball,  football,  basketball  or  hockey. 
It  is  not  always  easy,  but  it  is  necessary,  and  that  is  enough,  and 
to  the  one  who  does  it  nothing  is  more  rewarding. 

In  my  memory,  one  teacher  and  only  one  stands  out.  Not 
another  name  comes  to  me  in  all  the  list  who  excited  loyalty  and 
challenged  ambition  and  honour.  I  recall  nothing  she  taught  us. 
It  was  not  what  she  said,  it  was  what  she  was.  She  was  interested 
in  all  our  affairs — our  homes,  our  friends,  our  games,  our  hobbies, 
our  ambitions  and  our  accomplishments.  In  short,  she  was  inter- 
ested in  life  as  it  applied  to  us.  We  did  not  feel  that  she  did  it  as 
a  duty.  She  loved  it  and  her  influence  was  beyond  measure. 
How  very  much  we  would  have  missed  in  life  without  her,  and 
how  much  richer  we  would  have  been,  had  all  our  teachers  been 
the  same !  The  consciousness  of  being  able  to  bfe  the  pupils' 
friend,  his  protector  and  counsellor,  must  give  the  teacher  wings 
that  can  always  bear  him  aloft  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  his 
work. 

The  teacher  should  have  a  sense  of  humour.  Every  day  inci- 
dents occur  in  any  schoolroom  which  are  either  potential  comedies 
or  needless  tragedies.  Bashful  Johnny  Jones  collides  with  little 
Betty  Ames;  Johnny  tries  to  cover  his  embarrassment  with  a 
nervous  little  laugh  and  a  gentle  snicker  overspreads  the  room. 
Miss  Grump,  the  teacher  in  charge,  has  many  estimable  qualities, 
but  a  sense  of  humour  is  not  one  of  them;  she  checks  the  rising 
tide  of  mirth  with  a  caustic  curtain  lecture  that  sends  the  class 
back  to  work,  sullen  and  discontented.  A  similar  incident  occurs 
in  Miss  Joy's  room  across  the  corridor  and  Miss  Joy's  own  ringing 
laugh  is  the  signal  for  a  brief  outburst  of  gaiety  that  refreshes  and 
invigorates  every  little  body  in  the  room.  The  diversion,  instead 
of  hindering  the  work  of  the  class,  has  increased  its  efficiency. 
Many  a  strict,  vigorous  teacher  keeps  the  work  of  the  class,  at  a 
high  pitch  by  relieving  the  tension  with  a  laugh  at  the  right  time. 

Exiucation  comprises  all  the  influences  which  go  to  form  a 
character.  The  school  is  not  so  much  the  place  for  making  scholars 
as  the  place  for  developing  character  and  it  is  the  place  where 
both  are  best  made  when  made  in  harmony  and  conjunction,  the 
one  with  the  other. 
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A  symptom  of  dangerous  teaching  is  the  habit  of  scolding. 
Scolding  is  never  in  order  and  sets  as  a  pernicious  example,  in 
teaching  the  child,  that  education  and  ill-temper  and  ill-tongues 
go  together.  It  has  a  bad  influence  on  the  child.  He  knows  that 
ill-temper  will  bias  the  teacher's  judgment,  that  he  does  not  get 
a  fair  hearing  and  that  very  often  his  case  is  dismissed  untried. 
Scolding  drives  boys  from  schools,  from  books,  from  happiness  and 
never  does  any  good.  The  ideal  teacher  does  not  scold — ^he  has 
better,  brighter,  happier  ways  of  getting  result's. 

The  extent  and  possibilities  of  school  influences  are  incompre- 
hensible. They  extend  from  time  to  eternity.  The  school  is  the 
child's  little  world.  It  is  on  the  school  ground  that  he  first  moves 
in  society  as  a  unit,  a  part  of  it.  'Tis  here  the  teacher's  character 
and  influence  are  depicted  in  the  boys  as  they  contend  in  their 
games.  'Tis  here  he  has  the  opportunities  for  acting  out  the 
virtues  of  truthfulness,  kindness,  amiability  and  sympathy  learned 
in  the  schoolroom. 

In  the  schoolroom  diligence,  perseverance  and  determination 
must  be  fostered.  ''Blessed  be  the  drudgery  of  the  school."  It 
teaches  all  the  fundamental  qualities  of  patience,  perseverance  and 
courage.  Teach  your  children  the  necessity  of  work  in  life;  that 
genius  means  application  and  goodness  shines  brighter  than 
genius;  that  character  comes  through  commonplaces,  that  work  is 
honourable  so  long  as  it  is  honest  and  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
Endeavour  to  direct  and  foster  the  child's  individuality. 

Three-fourths  of  the  failures  in  life  are  the  results  of  misfits. 
No  man  can  do  his  best  work  except  as  he  uses  his  strongest  facul- 
ties. He  who  has  one  strong  faculty,  the  using  of  which  would 
give  delight  and  success,  but  passes  it  by  to  use  a  weaker  faculty, 
is  doomed  to  mediocrity  and  failure.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
follows  the  alluring  lines  of  least  resistance,  whatever  his  pecuniary 
reward,  his  reward  to  a  great  extent  will  be  the  joy  he  realizes  in 
the  performing  of  the  work  he  loves.  This,  too,  must  be  the 
teacher's  chief  reward  on  earth. 

The  one  part  of  a  child's  education  that  must  not  be  neglected 
is  the  art  of  agreeable  living.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  said,  "The 
supreme  art  in  life  above  all  other  arts  is  the  art  of  living  together 
agreeable  and  charitable."  There  is  no  one  thing  that  is  so  taxing, 
requiring  so  much  education,  so  much  wisdom,  so  much  practice 
as  the  how  to  live  with  our  fellowmen.  In  importance  the  art 
exceeds  all  the  productive  industries  which  we  teach  our  children. 
All  skilled  knowledge  aside  from  that  is  nothing.  The  business  of 
life  is  to  know  how  to  get  along  with  our  fellow  men. 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  largest  subject  that  can  possibly  be 
handled.     It  concerns  the  whole  carriage  of  the  whole  man,  the 
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control  of  temperament,  the  use  of  reason,  its  development  and 
culture,  the  control  of  judgment  with  the  correction  of  idiosyn- 
crasies and  mastery  of  the  emotions.  It  concerns  conscience  and 
conversation,  friendship  and  commerce,  and  all  of  the  elements, 
affectional,  social,  civil  and  moral. 

To  teach  pupils  to  know  what  armour  to  put  on  for  the  duties 
of  to-morrow,  in  the  school,  in  the  home,  on  the  street  and  in  the 
office  is  our  duty.  To  teach  and  guide  them  during  the  day,  in 
and  out  of  school,  a*s  to  use  and  not  abuse  their  school  mates,  how, 
through  them,  to  advance  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of  each  is 
the  teacher's  task. 

A  man  is  only  in  a  rudimentary  stage  when  he  blunders  in  alJ 
meetings  with  his  fellowmen,  and  can  neither  buy  nor  sell,  nor 
converse  without  annoying,  depressing,  discouraging  or  damaging. 
How  can  such  a  man  be  expected  to  succeed  in  business?  Why 
are  there  so  many  failures  and  consequent  heartaches?  To  some 
extent  because  our  boys  and  girls  do  not  have  a  proper  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  successful  life  among  men. 

This  training  does  not  change  a  child's  nature;  it  does  not 
remove  his  individuality,  but  it  changes  his  mode  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  his  nature,  not  new  characteristics  entirely,  but  the 
subdual  of  certain  characteristics  and  tendencies^  and  to  the  ex- 
pression and  development  of  certain  others  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  sum  of  his  characteristics  presents  an  aspect  so  different  from 
its  original  that  it  seems  like  another  character.  And  thus  in  the 
teaching  of  the  various  subjects  prescribed,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  every  teacher,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  so  direct,  control  and 
shape  the  child's  feelings  and  thoughts  and  words  and  ways  so 
that  in  every  sphere  of  life  he  soothe  instead  of  wound. 

What  the  rising  generation  needs  is  example — ideals — and  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  all  teachers  to  be  among  these  ideals.  To 
stand  clothed  with  power  to  control  and  influence  his  pupils  in 
that  he  can  sweeten  their  bitterness,  alloy  their  conflicts,  bear 
their  burdens,  surround  them  with  the  atmosphere  of  hope  and 
sympathy  and,  above  all,  to  sow  seeds  that  will  bear  similar  virtues. 
The  ideal  teacher  is  doing  this.  He  has  attained  such  skill  in  the 
art  of  carrying  himself  and  such  a  command  and  influence  over  his 
pupils,  that  he  is  enabled  to  pour  upon  them  all  the  inspirations 
of  love  and  hope  and  to  invoke  good  even  from  the  rudest  and 
wickedest. 

Henry  Van  Dyke,  in  an  address  on  "Democratic  Aristocracy," 
says,  "And  what  of  teaching?  Ah,  there  you  have  the  worst  paid, 
and  the  best  rewarded,  of  all  the  vocations.  Dare  not  to  enter  it 
unless  you  love  it.     For  the  vast  majority  of  men  and  women  it 
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has  no  promise  of  wealth  or  fame,  but  they,  to  whom  it  is  dear  for 
its  own  sake,  are  among  the  nobility  of  mankind." 

I  sing  the  praise  of  the  unknown  teacher.  Great  generals  win 
campaigns,  but  it  is  the  unknown  soldier  who  wins  the  war. 

Famous  educators  plan  new  systems  of  pedagogy,  but  it  is  the 
unknown  teacher  who  delivers  and  guides  the  young.  He  lives  in 
obscurity  and  contends  with  hardship.  For  him  no  trumpets 
blare,  no  chariots  wait,  no  golden  decorations  are  decreed.  He 
keeps  the  watch  along  the  borders  of  darkne'ss,  and  makes  the 
attack  in  the  trenches  of  ignorance  and  folly.  Patient  in  his  daily 
duty,  he  strives  to  conquer  the  evil  powers  which  are  the  enemies 
of  youth.  He  awakens  sleeping  spirits.  He  quickens  the  indo- 
lent, encourages  the  eager,  and  steadies  the  unstable.  He  com- 
municates his  own  joy  in  learning  and  shares  with  boys  and  girls 
the  best  treasures  of  his  mind.  He  lights  many  candles  which,  in 
later  years,  will  shine  back  to  cheer  him.     This  is  his  reward." 

If  the  parents  of  our  girls  and  boys  seem  to  be  demanding  a 
great  deal  from  teachers,  remember  that  the  same  parents  are  also 
surrendering  a  great  deal  to  them.  Their  most  cherished  hopes 
for  the  future  rest  to  an  almost  awe-inspiring  extent  with  the 
teachers  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  training  of  the  youth  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  day. 

How  necessary  then  that  we  kneel  at  the  feet  of  the  Great 
Teacher  of  Life  and  pray  that  love  for  our  pupils  may  be  made 
the  controlling  passion  of  our  lives;  that  it  may  govern  every 
motive;  that  it  may  be  a  mighty  constraining  power  that  shall 
impel  us  to  give  expression,  just  as  simply  as  we  can  to  our  joyous 
faith  in  them  and  our  aspirations  for  them. 


3  O.E.A. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AND  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
B.  Mabel  Dunham,  B.A. 

First  of  all  I  want  to  congratulate  the  men  and  women  here 
to-day  in  that  they  belong  to  a  well-established  and  time-honoured 
profession,  that  of  teaching.  I  am  in  some  ways  less  fortunate. 
I  have  given  my  life  to  a  profession  that  is  still  in  its  pioneering 
stage.  Librarians  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  raising  the  library 
to  the  status  of  the  school  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  nor  in  standard- 
izing their  work,  qualifications  or  salaries.  Each  library  is  pretty 
much  a  law  unto  itself.  There  are  people  to-day  who,  because 
they  do  not  themselves  use  the  library,  think  it  an  unnecessary 
adjunct  to  our  civilization,  just  as  when  the  public  school  came 
into  being,  there  were  men  who  thought  it  an  injustice  to  be  taxed 
for  the  education  of  other  people's  children.  But  I  can  say  this 
much  for  the  library — it  is  daily  making  and  keeping  good  will. 

The  school  and  the  library  are  children,  so  to  speak,  of  one 
family.  Both  are  needed  in  education  and  each  needs  the  other. 
Melville  Deway  says:  ''Schools  without  libraries  are  like  horses 
without  wagons,  engines  without  cars,  canals  without  boats, 
except  such  skiffs  and  scows  and  rafts  as  chance  may  throw  upon 
their  waters.  We  must  have  proper  carriages,  as  well  as  motive 
power,  and  we  must  make  provision  for  broad  and  straight  and 
level  roads.  The  school  and  the  library  should  complement  each 
other.  As  well  might  a  sculptor  hope  to  evolve  a  beautiful  piece 
of  permanent  statuary  out  of  a  mudhill  with  a  jack  knife  as  to 
produce  culture  and  refinement  in  our  body  politic  without  good 
libraries  and  good  schools.  The  library  is  the  marble  which  the 
competent  librarian  chooses;  the  school  is  the  chisel  with  which 
the  trained  teacher  carves  a  figure  of  great  strength  and  beauty. 
Two  experts  are  needed;  if  either  fails  the  work  is  marred.  A 
bow  without  an  arrow  has  a  strength  that  is  never  tested;  the 
arrow  without  the  bow  will  never  hit  the  mark.  Useless  each 
without  the  other.     So  it  is  with  the  library  and  the  school. 

Books  have  been  in  ages  past,  and  still  continue  to  be,  the  most 
potent  factor  in  public  education.  The  cinema  and  the  radio 
make  wholesale  and  constant  use  of  books.  Even  the  nature 
poet,  whose  meagre  library  was  the  joke  of  the  literary  men  of 
his  day,  says: 

Dreams,  books  are  each  a  world ;  and  books,  we  know. 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good. 

Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood, 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow. 
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Of  all  things  which  men  can  do  or  make  here  below,  the  most 
momentous,  wonderful  and  worthy  are  books.  "Books,"  another 
writer  says,  ''are  men  of  higher  stature,  and  the  only  men  who 
speak  aloud  for  future  times  to  hear." 

And  now,  let  me  ask,  what  is  education,  this  great  product 
which  demands  the  best  energies  of  both  teacher  and  librarian? 
I  like  to  think  of  education  as  a  training  for  life  through  life.  It  is 
a  phantom  with  a  beckoning  hand  that  still  allures  and  still  eludes. 
To  be  satisfied  with  one's  education  at  any  stage  of  life  is  only  an 
evidence  of  ignorance,  or  at  least,  mental  deterioration.  If  it  is 
true  education,  it  must  be  a  vital,  growing,  developing  influence 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  And  yet  I  have  known  teachers 
whose  minds  automatically  ceased  to  function  except  in  the  cir- 
cumscribed orbit  of  the  schoolroom  after  they  had  passed  their 
Normal  School  examinations,  and  there  are  librarians  whose 
knowledge  of  books  ends  with  the  size  and  the  colour  of  the  library 
copy  of  any  given  book. 

There  is  a  marked  divergence  between  the  spheres  of  the  library 
and  the  school,  and  a  difference,  too,  in  the  methods  they  employ 
to  show  their  common  interest  in  true  education.  The  school 
concentrates  its  energies  upon  the  few,  fleeting  years  of  youth; 
the  library  appeals  to  all  for  all  of  life.  The  school  prescribes  a 
stated  curriculum ;  the  library  offers  courses  of  reading  to  suit  the 
individual  need  and  taste.  There  are  many  rules  in  the  school- 
room, there  is  much  drilling  and  drudgery,  compulsion  or  expulsion. 
In  the  library  there  is  perfect  libert3^  though  not  license.  Each 
patron  indulges  his  own  sweet  will  and  reads  only  those  things  he 
wants  to  read.  In  a  sense  the  library  is  a  school  without  a  master, 
except  those  thousands  of  invisible  men  and  women  of  all  ages, 
whose  lofty  thoughts  will  be  the  inspiration  of  unborn  generations 
of  our  humanity.  The  school  insists  upon  a  diet  of  condensed 
information  to  be  taken  frequently  and  regularly  during  a  definite, 
limited  period  of  life — doctor's  orders.  The  library  dilutes  the 
dose  and  advocates  the  old  doctrine,  "While  there's  life  there's 
hope." 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  for  the  majority  of  boys  and  girls 
the  influence  of  the  school  ceases  with  the  school  age.  Their 
education  is  scarcely  begun  before  the  necessities  of  life  take  them 
away  from  the  teacher's  influence.  But  education  is  a  training 
for  life  through  life.  Thanks  to  the  public  library,  it  need  not 
cease  when  one  leaves  school.  Lowell  says:  "The  better  part  of 
any  man's  education  is  that  which  he  gives  himself."  If  the 
teacher,  then,  has  the  interests  of  his  pupils  at  heart,  he  will  urge 
them  to  continue  the  good  work  he  has  begun  and  to  follow  the 
gleam   of  learning  through   the  splendid   services  of  the   public 
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library.  He  will  prepare  every  child  that  passes  through  his 
classes  to  teach  himself. 

It  is  the  manifest  duty  of  the  school  to  reach  children  how  to 
read,  but  there  is  an  even  greater  duty  which  not  every  teacher 
realizes — that  of  teaching  them  what  to  read.  This  is  one  of  the 
highest  privileges  of  the  school.  No  one  outside  of  the  home  has 
as  great  an  influence  over  the  child  as  his  teacher.  He  alone  can 
do  the  intimate,  personal  work  of  directing  and  supervising  satis- 
factorily the  child's  reading.  A  love  and  respect  for  books  must 
be  cultivated.  It  is  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  keep  sharp  tools 
and  powerful  weapons  away  from  those  who  do  not  know  how  to 
use  them.  Even  George  Washington  got  into  trouble  with  his 
little  hatchet.  A  little  learning,  we  are  reminded,  is  a  dangerous 
thing,  and  the  less  of  learning  the  greater  the  danger.  Book 
learning  in  a  small  degree  almost  invariably  takes  a  depraved 
shape.  The  animal  that  is  too  close  to  the  skin  in  all  of  us  will 
come  out.  Those  who  read  little  have  an  insatiable  appreciation 
of  the  gruesome  details  of  a  murder  case  or  of  some  other  act  of 
violence.  These  things  give  them  the  necessary  exhilarating  thrill. 
Thrills  cultivate  a  depraved  imagination,  and  "as  a  man  thinketh 
in  his  heart,  so  is  he." 

The  work  of  putting  good  books  into  the  hands  of  children  must 
begin  before  the  child  acquires  a  taste  for  vicious  and  pernicious 
literature.  It  is  surprising  how  early  in  life  and  how  easily  such 
a  taste  may  be  developed,  and  it  is  appalling  how  many  people, 
who  call  themselves  respectable  citizens,  are  taking  part  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  books,  magazines  and  newspapers,  whose 
influence  is  disintegrating,  to  say  the  least.  Witness  the  funnies, 
the  comedy  picture  at  the  rriovies,  the  racy  short  story  and  the 
modern  novel  of  modern  young  people  in  our  ultra  modern  society. 
The  day  of  veiled  suggestion  has  given  place  to  a  lurid  realism, 
virtue  is  old-fashioned,  the  blase  succeeds,  and  religion  and  mother's 
apron  strings  are  held  up  to  contempt  and  ridicule.  This  trash  is 
purveyed  on  every  street  corner  to  the  peril  of  our  Canadian 
citizenship  a  decade  hence,  and  if  a  feeble  voice  is  raised  in  protest, 
it  is  drowned  in  jeers  and  loud  guffaws. 

Boys  and  girls,  if  they  are  normal,  will  read.  There  comes  a 
stage  in  the  life  of  every  one  when  a  book. is  a  treasure  beyond 
computation.  The  problem  is  to  get  the  right  book  into  the  hands 
of  the  children  at  this  crucial  age.  If  that  is  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished, a  healthy  literary  taste  will  be  acquired,  and  a  correspond- 
ing distaste  for  the  cheap,  the  tawdry  and  second-rate  in  literature. 
We  cannot  expect  that  children  will  know  intuitively  what  is  good 
for  them.  They  will  delight  in  the  good  things  set  before  them 
under   normal   circumstances,    but   if   some   well-intentioned   but 
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thoughtlessly  ignorant  person  should  produce  a  forbidden,  sickening 
sweet  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  meal,  the  results  may  be  disastrous. 

Teachers  and  librarians  alike  deplore  the  lack  of  interest  shown 
by  parents  in  the  supervision  of  children's  reading.  Most  parents 
could  give  little  sane,  sound  advice,  if  they  would.  So  it  is  only 
by  co-operation  between  those  foster-parents  of  childhood,  the 
teacher  and  the  librarian,  that  the  children  will  be  led  along  the 
safe,  flowery  paths  of  good  literature.  The  teacher's  influence  is 
paramount.  He  knows  the  child  as  no  librarian  ever  could  through 
the  library.  But  the  librarian  can  off^r  the  children,  as  few 
teachers  can,  suggestions  in  the  choice  of  books.  To  the  teacher's 
knowledge  of  the  child  is  added  the  librarian's  knowledge  of  books. 
The  teacher  places  the  chisel  in  the  child's  hand,  the  librarian  leads 
him  into  the  great  store  of  literature.  ''Here  is  the  marble,"  he 
says,  "the  best  on  the  market.  Your  teacher  and  I  will  help  you 
to  carve  out  for  yourself  whatever  you  want  to  make  of  it." 

In  true  co-operation  the  spirit  of  patronage  has  no  part,  and 
yet  teachers  and  librarians  are  not  always  able  to  meet  naturally 
on  the  same  ground.  Some  librarians,  I  am  told,  regard  teachers 
as  insufferable  highbrows,  and  a  somewhat  aggressive  librarian 
gets  an  unsavoury  reputation  as  an  upstart.  If  the  library  has 
been  treated  as  a  subordinate  factor  in  education,  it  is  probably 
because  it  has  actually  not  lived  up  to  its  opportunities.  Both 
teacher  and  librarian  might  be  more  sororal  in  their  attitude  to- 
wards one  another  (I  have  unconsciously  lapsed  into  the  feminine 
form)  if  they  realized  that  each  is  a  queen  in  a  different  realm. 
Patronage  must  give  way  to  a  cordial  sympathy  and  understanding. 
The  librarian  must  know  something  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
schools,  and  should  be  able  to  estimate  the  mental  attainments  of 
children  in  the  various  classes.  For  this  reason  an  experienced 
teacher  should  be  given  the  preference  in  the  appointment  of  a 
children's  librarian.  The  teacher  must  encourage  the  children, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  to  frequent  the  library.  If  you  ask 
me  which  should  make  the  first  advances  to  the  other,  teacher  or 
librarian,  my  answer  is  "both." 

And  yet  the  librarian  usually  finds  it  necessary  to  be  the  more 
aggressive  of  the  two.  This  is  probably  because  while  everyone 
acknowledges  the  worth  of  the  school,  there  are  still  a  few  sceptics 
about  the  value  of  the  public  library,  and  some  of  these  are  to  be 
found  in  the  teaching  profession.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
actions  speak  louder  than  words.  In  cities  and  towns  where  the 
public  library  is  doing  a  good  work  among  the  children,  it  is  almost 
invariably  due  to  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  the  librarian. 

Here  follows  a  category  of  methods  which  a  wide-awake  librarian 
may  employ  to  interest  the  children  of  the  schools  in  a  wider 
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reading  than  they  find  in  their  text-books.  Some  of  them  it 
would  be  impossible  to  attempt  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
teacher.  No  librarian  should  forget,  for  instance,  that  permission 
should  be  obtained  from  the  principal  before  entering  any  school. 
That  is  only  plain  courtesy.  But  even  those  methods  that  can  be 
carried  on  in  the  library  will  be  found  to  be  all  the  more  effective 
if  the  teacher  will  evince  some  interest  in  carrying  them  out. 

The  initial  step  for  the  children's  librarian  to  take  is  to  visit 
the  schools  and  get  acquainted  with  the  children.  By  the  time 
she  has  visited  all  the  schools  of  the  community  she  serves,  she 
will  probably  be  its  most  widely  known  citizen.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  invite  the  children  to  the  library,  to  tell  them  briefly  the 
aims  of  the  library  and  to  present  to  them  lists  of  books  as  guides 
to  good  reading. 

The  story  hour  has  been  a  wonderfully  powerful  magnet  to 
attract  the  children.  There  are  so  many  things  that  might  be 
said  about  stories  and  story-telling  that  I  suggest  it  as  a  subject 
for  your  next  O.E.A.  meeting.  The  greatest  care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  choice  of  the  story.  It  should  never  be  memorized 
and  it  often  needs  to  be  adapted  and  retold.  Stories  should  serve 
as  introductions  to  worth-while  books,  especially  to  those  that 
seem  a  little  beyond  the  mental  capacity  of  the  child.  Not  every- 
one is  born  to  be  a  storyteller,  for  storytelling  is  more  than  a  flow 
of  elocution  or  oratory.  The  telling  of  the  same  story  will  be  as 
different  as  the  personalities  of  the  storytellers.  As  a  guide  to 
good  reading  and  also  as  a  force  in  the  moulding  of  character,  the 
story  hour  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  by-products  of  the  public 
library. 

Last  October  a  special  effort  was  made  by  our  children's  librarian 
to  interest  the  children  of  our  public  and  separate  schools  in  books. 
It  was  decided  to  stage  a  drawing  contest,  and  rules  were  formu- 
lated and  distributed  to  the  schools.  The  drawings  were  to  illus- 
trate some  scene  to  be  found  in  a  book  in  the  library,  and  they 
might  be  original  or  copied,  though  not  traced.  The  teachers 
co-operated  by  making  suggestions,  and  by  allowing  the  children 
to  do  their  work  in  the  drawing  period.  Library  books  were  ran- 
sacked for  pictures,  and  by  the  appointed  time  hundreds  of  draw- 
ings had  been  entered  into  the  contest.  The  art  specialists  in  the 
Collegiate  Institute  acted  as  adjudicators  and  seven  book  prizes 
were  awarded  to  the  successful  competitors.  But  fortunately  it 
did  not  end  there.  A  public  exhibition  of  the  drawings  brought 
parents,  teachers  and  many  other  interested  friends  of  the  children. 
Hundreds  of  children  joined  the  library  because  their  interest  had 
been  stimulated,  and  all  winter  long  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
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use  of  books  and  in  the  patronage  of  the  children's  reading-room 
was  noted. 

The  Junior  Library  Board  is  an  innovation  started  about  five 
years  ago  in  our  library.  It  was  an  original  idea,  and  we  do  not 
know  that  it  has  been  used  elsewhere.  We  have  found  it  to  be 
not  only  a  great  help  in  interesting  the  children  in  good  literature, 
but  also  in  the  matter  of  discipline.  Each  September  a  week  is 
set  aside  as  Election  Week.  The  children's  librarian  visits  the 
schools  and  distributes  nomination  papers  to  third  and  fourth 
book  classes.  Fourteen  members  comprise  the  Board  and  the 
number  of  representatives  from  each  school  is  arranged  propor- 
tionately by  the  population  of  the  various  schools.  The  children's 
room  is  decorated  with  long  lists  of  nominees  beside  the  ballot  box 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  school.  A  ballot  is  given  to  each 
child  who  borrows  a  book  from  the  library  during  that  week,  and 
the  voting  goes  on  with  not  a  little  electioneering  and  lobbying. 
The  names  of  successful  candidates  are  printed  in  the  local  press. 
The  Junior  Library  Board  meets  at  least  once  a  month,  elects  its 
own  officers  and  conducts  its  business  with  considerable  dignity 
and  decorum.  These  boys  and  girls  do  much  advertising  of  the 
library  in  the  schools,  help  to  keep  the  children's  room  orderly, 
hunt  up  long-overdue  books,  and  assist  the  librarian  in  various 
other  ways.  It  is  constructive  work  that  tends  to  good  citizen- 
ship, and  if  these  boys  and  girls  are  ever  accorded  the  honour  of 
sitting  on  library  boards  in  later  years,  we  believe  they  will  prove 
interested  and  efficient  members. 

There  are  many  methods  which  the  teacher  may  employ  to 
encourage  the  patronage  of  the  library  among  boys  and  girls,  but 
the  teacher  should  first  visit  the  library  and  learn  something  of  its 
methods  and  rules,  as  well  as  its  limitations  and  resources.  It 
would  be  a  foolish  teacher  who  would  ask  the  children  to  go  to 
the  library  to  get  books  that  are  not  listed  in  the  catalogue,  since 
the  children  would  become  disappointed  and  discouraged  at  the 
outset.  It  is  a  mistake,  too,  to  send  twenty  children  for  one  book, 
when  it  is  known  that  the  library  possesses  a  single  copy.  It  is  a 
wise,  considerate  teacher  who  telephones  his  needs  before  four 
o'clock,  so  that  when  the  expectant  children  come  during  the  rush 
hour,  they  may  find  readily  what  they  want. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  schoolroom  is  the  proper  place  to  teach 
children  the  make-up  of  the  book,  the  purpose  served  by  the  title- 
page,  the  contents  page,  the  division  of  the  content  into  chapters 
and  the  index.  Incidentally  the  proper  care  of  books  should  be 
taught.  It  is  surprising  how  many  grown-ups  have  never  learned 
respect  for  books,  at  least  for  books  that  belong  to  the  public. 
They  are  what  librarians  call  "goops." 
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Are  you  a  goop? 
The  goops  they  wet  their  fingers 

To  turn  the  leaves  of  books, 
And  then  they  crease  the  corners  down, 

And  think  that  no  one  looks. 
They  print  the  marks  of  dirty  hands 

Of  lollypops  and  gum. 
On  picture  book  and  fairy  book, 

As  often  as  they  come. 
The  goop  boys  have  no  manners. 

For  when  they  come  to  read. 
They  leave  their  hats  and  caps  on, 

A  shocking  sight,  indeed. 
Don't  be  a  goop. 

A  number  of  the  teachers  of  our  city  are  using  library  books  in 
their  schoolrooms.  Four  or  five  children  of  one  class  come  to  the 
library,  and  the  librarian  chooses  for  them  enough  books  to  pro- 
vide each  child  of  the  class  with  a  book.  The  lot  is  charged  to 
the  teacher.  These  books  are  read  in  the  schoolroom  only,  and 
interchanged  at  will.  Several  teachers,  too,  have  brought  their 
classes  to  the  library  during  school  hours  to  see  the  library  collec- 
tion of  pictures  through  the  library  lantern,  illustrating,  for  ex- 
ample, a  lesson  in  geography. 

Books  and  literature  should  never  be  used  as  a  means  of  punish- 
ment. If  you  want  a  child  to  hate  any  gem  of  literature,  the 
surest  way  to  do  it  is  to  associate  it  with  some  unpleasant  experi- 
ence. I  once  wrote  Gray's  Elegy  ten  times  because  a  hasty 
teacher  hit  upon  that  ingenious  method  of  helping  me  to  overcome 
a  fault,  with  the  result  that  not  even  a  visit  to  yon  ivy-mantled 
tower  was  sufficient  to  stir  up  within  me  any  admiration  for  either 
Gray  or  his  Elegy.  The  fault,  alas,  is  still  with  me.  I  am  told 
that  some  teachers  have  required  the  children  to  reproduce,  in 
writing  in  the  schoolroom,  the  story  told  by  the  librarian  at  the 
library  story  hour.  I  protest  that  this  is  not  only  unfair,  but  that 
it  defeats  the  prime  object  of  the  storyteller.  The  library  aims  to 
teach  children  the  joy  of  reading.  It  asks  that  the  teachers  should 
co-operate  in  this  work  by  using  library  books  in  the  schoolroom 
as  a  reward  of  merit  or  endeavour,  and  never  as  a  means  of  punish- 
ment or  irksome  duty.  Do  not  rob  the  library  of  its  chief  charm. 
Remember  that  children  must  learn  to  love  books  in  childhood  or 
run  the  risk  of  never  learning  to  love  them  at  all. 

But  the  librarian  owes  a  duty  to  the  teachers,  as  well  as  to  the 
children  of  the  community.  No  teacher  is  so  proficient  or  so  self- 
contained  as  to  be  beyond  the  library's  sphere  of  influence  and 
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help.  The  library  will  make  good  teachers  better  teachers.  Every 
librarian,  if  approached  in  the  right  way,  will  make  an  honest 
effort  to  procure  books  that  will  inspire  and  help  teachers  in  their 
work.  They  will  suggest  stories  appropriate  for  special  occasions, 
and  find  pictures  to  illustrate  lessons.  Some  libraries  are  building 
up  a  splendid  picture  service,  and  the  teachers  are  taking  advantage 
of  it  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 

But  teachers  need  books  beyond  those  that  will  increase  their 
efficiency  in  the  schoolroom.  It  seems  to  me  that,  more  than  in 
any  other  walk  of  life,  there  is  in  the  teaching  profession  a  tendency 
to  stagnation.  I  speak  not  without  experience,  for  I  was  a  teacher 
before  I  became  a  librarian.  The  teacher  works  all  day  long  with 
children  of  undeveloped  minds  and  immature  judgments.  They 
are  compelled  to  rehash  daily  subjects  that  they  themselves  have 
long  since  mastered.  Presently  the  unwary  teacher  sinks  uncon- 
sciously into  a  spirit  of  self-complacency,  drifts  ultimately  into  a 
state  of  mental  inertia  and  wakens  up  to  find  that  the  world  has 
moved  on  and  left  him  a  back  number.  For  many  years  the 
library  has  stressed  work  with  the  children,  but  recently  the  ques- 
tion of  adult  education  has  been  the  paramount  one.  University 
extension  courses  are  being  organized  in  towns  and  small  cities 
where  the  regular  university  education  is  not  to  be  had.  Ambitious 
teachers  are  working  on  extra-mural  courses,  and  others  are  reading 
widely  on  subjects  that  interest  and  attract  them.  In  these 
mental  and  cultural  exercises  the  librarian  should  be  the  teacher's 
guide,  counsellor  and  friend,  for  it  is  her  first  duty  to  keep  in 
touch  with  these  various  movements  and  she  has  access  to  library 
tools  which  will  indicate  the  best  books  on  any  given  subject. 
Make  a  friend  of  the  librarian,  and  then  "go  oftener  to  the  house 
of  thy  friend;   let  not  weeds  choke  up  the  unused  path." 

The  history  of  the  co-operation  movement  between  the  school 
and  the  library  may  be  of  some  interest  in  this  connection.  It 
was  in  1876  that  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  who  was  neither  a 
teacher  nor  a  librarian,  but  just  a  common,  ordinary  man,  first 
conceived  the  idea  that  great  good  might  be  derived  from  a  possible 
co-operation  between  the  two  great  public  institutions.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  school  and  the  library  stood  side  by  side  on 
the  main  street  in  his  New  England  home  town,  without  a  bridge 
to  lead  from  one  to  the  other,  whereas  he  believed  that  they  might 
be  mutually  helpful. 

It  was  the  librarians  who  first  acted  upon  the  suggestion.  Three 
years  later  the  American  Library  Association  invited  a  Boston 
teacher  to  discuss  the  reading  of  children  at  the  annual  library 
convention.  He  advocated  mutual  co-operation  which  presup- 
poses mutual   understanding,   mutual   acquaintance   and   mutual 
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action  between  the  school  and  the  library.  So  librarians  and 
teachers  were  brought  together  for  the  first  time  to  compare  their 
needs  and  opportunities.  The  following  year  experiments  were 
made.  One  teacher,  for  example,  elected  to  test  the  library's 
facilities  in  geography.  A  country  was  chosen,  and  the  library 
undertook  to  make  the  lessons  more  interesting.  The  experiments 
were  declared  eminently  successful,  and  the  library  went  up  several 
degrees  in  the  estimation  of  the  teachers. 

In  1885,  the  subject  was  again  discussed  at  the  American  Library 
Association  meeting,  and  the  convention  passed  a  resolution  that 
the  librarians  should  be  more  aggressive  in  their  advances  to  the 
schools.  The  librarian  should  confer  with  the  teachers,  it  advo- 
cated, and  convince  them  of  his  desire  and  ability  to  help  them. 
Lists  of  books  should  be  printed  by  the  library  for  distribution  in 
the  schoolroom  and  in  the  local  papers.  If  the  teacher's  consent 
could  be  gained,  books  should  be  sent  to  the  schoolrooms  and 
teachers  should  be  asked  to  encourage  the  children  to  use  the 
library. 

It  was  not  until  1894  that  the  idea  of  having  a  special  room  for 
children  was  conceived.  With  that  achievement,  the  juvenile 
patronage  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  There  is  now 
scarcely  a  public  library  on  the  North  American  continent  but  has 
a  room,  or  a  corner,  or  a  nook,  or  a  shelf,  set  aside  for  the  children. 
Toronto  has  the  honour  of  having  the  first  Boys'  and  Girls'  House, 
set  aside  solely  for  the  use  of  the  children  and  those  interested  in 
their  mental  development. 

What  part  have  teachers  contributed,  you  ask,  in  this  great 
movement?  Up  to  1889,  it  appears,  there  was  only  one  reference 
made — and  a  casual  one  at  that — to  the  value  of  the  public  library. 
The  first  paper  read  on  the  subject  at  the  National  Educational 
Association  was  in  1887,  and  it  dealt  primarily  with  the  necessity 
of  teaching  children  what  kind  of  information  is  to  be  found  in 
books  and  how  to  find  it.  In  1892,  Mr.  Brett,  who  was  at  that 
time  the  librarian  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  read  a  paper 
at  the  N.E.A.  dealing  with  the  co-operative  work  that  was  being 
carried  on  between  his  library  and  the  schools  of  the  city.  He 
said  that  the  Children's  Department  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  germ  of  thought  thrown  out  by 
one  of  the  supervising  principals  of  the  schools,  who  had  noted  a 
marked  superiority  in  general  information  shown  by  pupils  who 
lived  near  a  library.  Mr.  Brett  gave  in  detail  an  account  of  the 
work  that  was  being  carried  on  by  his  library,  and  he  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  teachers  present  that  the  library  had  a  place  in 
public  education. 
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Four  years  later,  the  N.E.A.  passed  a  resolution  establishing  a 
Library  Department,  whose  great  work  was  to  be  the  practical 
recognition  that  education  is  no  longer  for  youth  and  for  a  limited 
course  in  the  school,  but  that  it  is  really  a  matter  for  adults,  as 
well  as  for  youth,  for  life,  not  for  childhood,  for  a  course  to  be 
carried  on  at  home,  as  well  as  in  school.  Education  must  be 
carried  on  by  means  of  reading,  it  said,  and  if  libraries  are  to 
furnish  the  books  and  give  all  necessary  help  in  their  proper  field, 
the  school  must  furnish  the  readers.  That  same  year  the  American 
Library  Association  appointed  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  the 
Library  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

In  Ontario  the  relationship  between  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  and  the  Ontario  Library  Association  has  been  most 
cordial.  Many  school  men  throughout  the  Province  are  members 
of  the  local  library  board  and  in  that  capacity  attend  the  Ontario 
Library  Association  meetings  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
Some  of  your  teachers  have  been  presidents  of  the  Ontario  Library 
Association.  As  the  Library  Act  now  stands,  the  School  Boards 
of  Ontario  have  the  appointment  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Library  Boards.  There  are  nine  members,  including  the 
ex-officio  mayor,  and  three  of  these  are  appointed  by  the  Public 
School  Board  and  two  by  the  Separate  School  Board.  If  there 
does  not  exist  a  healthy  spirit  of  co-operation  between  these  two 
great  public  institutions,  the  school  boards  have  the  power  to 
remedy  matters.  Concerted  action  on  their  part  would  stir  up 
the  most  dilatory  librarian  and  w^ork  wonders  in  the  education  of 
the  youth  of  any  city. 

A  good  library  is  in  these  days  of  progress  a  great  boon  to  any 
municipality,  and  the  best  way  to  acquire  a  good  library  is  not 
to  knock  what  you  have,  but  to  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  lift.  If  you  need  a  children's  room,  let  teacher  and  librarian 
conspire  together  to  outgrow  the  old  quarters.  Pack  the  adult 
reading  room  with  the  overflow.  An  agitation  will  be  started  at 
once  to  relieve  the  congestion.  Children,  more  than  anyone  else, 
have  the  power  to  make  institutions  popular.  They  go  every- 
where, spreading  the  news,  carrying  their  books  with  them.  It 
will  be  an  easy  matter  to  induce  voters  to  meet  the  evident  needs 
of  the  children,  but  until  the  need  is  crying  and  insistent,  the 
cradle  won't  be  rocked. 

A  good  public  library  in  any  city  is  one  more  agency  for  sanity  and 
sobriety.  The  morals  of  a  municipality  are  largely  a  reflection  of 
the  way  the  people  vSpend  their  hours  of  leisure.  The  more  spare 
time  the  youth  of  our  cities  consume  in  the  library  and  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  ideas  developed  there,  the  less  money  will  be 
spent  in  police  courts  and  in  the  pursuit  of  the  follies  of  life,  that 
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disintegrate  and  degrade.  The  moral  character  of  any  young  man 
is  not  hard  to  determine  when  it  is  known  that  he  spends  his 
leisure  hours  at  the  library. 

Our  young  people  and  the  civilization  of  the  future  are  causing 
the  thoughtful  people  of  the  day  much  concern.  May  I  make  a 
suggestion  in  this  connection?  It  is  a  geometrical  fact  that  not 
even  the  simplest  figure  can  be  bounded  by  less  than  three  lines, 
and  the  lighest  table  cannot  be  firmly  supported  by  less  than  a 
tripod.  The  boys  and  girls  of  the  homes  of  to-day  need  more 
than  the  church  and  the  school.  They  need  the  helpful,  stimu- 
lating, cultural  support  of  the  public  library;  they  need  it  now 
and  throughout  life.  It  is  your  privilege,  teachers,  and  it  is  mine, 
to  help  them  to  an  appreciation  of  what  the  public  library  can 
mean  to  them.  This  is  our  joint  contribution  to  the  civilization 
of  to-morrow. 
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A  B  C  to  Second  Reader,  inclusive.     An  Experiment  involving  Be- 
haviourist Psychology,  Nature  Study,  Composition, 
Simplified  Spelling  and  Numbers. 

John  Dearness,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

During  the  fifty-five  years  that  I  have  attended  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  I  have  presented 
many  papers.  I  beg  to  state  that  I  believe  this  one  the  most 
useful  of  them  all.  Although  its  title  mentions  eight  weeks,  it 
covers  a  period  of  over  thirty  years  of  special  attention  to  its 
subject. 

As  County  School  Inspector,  with  over  100  teachers  doing 
primary  work,  I  discovered  that  some  of  them  were  taking  nearly 
four  times  as  long  as  others  to  cover  the  courses  then  prescribed 
for  Parts  I  and  II  of  the  First  Form.  Some  of  the  classes  spending 
the  longer  period  were  less  efficient  at  promotion  than  those  that 
had  progressed  much  more  rapidly. 

To  discover  the  reasons  and  to  bring  the  facts  out  into  the  light 
where  those  who  most  needed  to  improve  their  methods  would 
see  the  need,  I  mounted  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  individual 
tests  for  promotion  to  Second  Reader  classes,  used  them  at  my 
next  round  of  inspections,  tabulated  the  attainments  of  each  pupil 
opposite  his  registered  number  of  days'  attendance,  and  sum- 
marized the  results.  At  the  next  succeeding  teachers*  institute 
a  half-day  was  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  situation  and  to  discus- 
sion of  the  teachers'  statements  of  the  methods  employed  by  those 
who  had  seemed  the  most  successful.  Out  of  that  half-year *s 
experience  came  the  chapter  on  Reading  in  Tilley's  County  Model 
School  Method  Book.  Then  for  a  score  of  years  these  methods 
were  examined  in  the  light  of  pedagogical  principles  and  re-applied 
in  model  school  lessons.  Finally,  deductions  based  on  the  time 
in  which  many  portions  of  the  work  had  been  done  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  average  six-year-old  child  should  learn  to  readl 
Second  Reader  nursery  stories  under  skilful  instruction  for  fifty 
to  sixty  days,  or,  in  other  words,  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  of  school 
attendance. 
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In  the  experiment  to  be  described  there  are  only  two  quite  novel 
features,  namely,  leading  the  learner  to  compose  most  of  his 
primer  of  sentence-statements  of  his  own  experience  and  printing 
a  large  part  of  it  himself  on  the  typewriter. 

Behaviourist  Psychology. 

A  student  long  possessed  by  the  traditional  psychology  will  find 
it  difficult  to  accept  on  the  first  reading  all  the  differing  conclusions 
of  the  behaviorists,  but  from  my  experience  as  a  nature  study 
teacher  I  was  prepared  to  agree  with  them  at  once  and  completely 
on  the  very,  great  importance  of  having  related  directed,  where 
not  spontaneous,  bodily  activities  precede  or  accompany  nearly 
every  educational  step  which  the  teacher  wishes  his  young  learner 
to  take.  Doing-thinking,  doing  then  thinking  it  over,  thinking  it 
over  then  expressing;    no  expressing  without  thinking  or  imaging. 

In  the  work,  outlined  here  all  of  the  nature  study  and  the  com- 
position, nearly  all  of  the  arithmetic  and  of  the  reading  type- 
written by  the  pupil  were  directly  based  on  his  experience.  Every- 
thing typewritten  furnished  practice  in  reading. 

Book  Reading. 

The  typewritten  pages  proved  a  good  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
printed  Primer  and  First  Reader;  indeed,  they  proved  superior. 
In  book  reading  no  sentence  was  read  a  second  time  merely  for 
the  practice  of  reading  it.  The  object  held  in  the  pupil's  mind 
was  to  get  the  thought — to  find  out  what  ''the  sentence  tells." 
When  the  thought  seemed  to  be  apprehended  and  expressed  the 
reader  passed  on  to  the  next  sentence. 

When  a  sentence  is  read  by  a  pupil  in  a  class  and  then  by  another 
and  a  third,  even  a  fourth  and  so  on,  often  in  response  to  the 
teacher's  question:  Who  can  read  it  better?  a  whole  recitation 
period  may  be  occupied  in  the  more  or  less  mechanical  iteration  of 
a  few  sentences  by  a  portion  of  the  class.  In  that  time  by  proper 
methods  every  member  of  the  class  might  have  had  the  practice 
of  thought-reading  a  whole  page.  Thought-reading  in  quantity  is 
the  line  along  which  progress  lies. 

(Illustrations  given  of  sentence-reading  even  dramatic  reading 
that  were  only  imitations — not  expressions  of  thought  and  feeling 
inspired  by  study  of  the  sentences.) 

Composition 

As  already  stated,  the  pupil  composed  and  printed  much  of  his 
primer.  The  portions  printed  (typed)  by  the  teacher  were  in  the 
main  already  in  the  pupil's  mind,  worked  over  jointly  and  then 
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Stated  by  the  pupil.  The  latter  printed  all  the  nature  observa- 
tions, but  each  sentence  was  considered  and  composed  before  the 
printing  of  it  commenced.  Several  letters  to  friends  were  written ; 
the  envelopes  addressed,  stamped  and  posted  by  the  pupil  himself. 
To  him  it  did  not  seem  tasks  or  lessons  but  bits  of  experience  that 
made  up  the  day's  doings.  Every  teacher  practises  devices  of 
suggestion  whose  effect  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  imagine  that  the 
plans  which  he  carries  out  are  of  his  own  origination  and  therefore 
interesting  to  him. 

Arithmetic. 

The  behaviorist  argues  that  a  child  properly  taught  does  his 
multiplication  table  before  he  says  it  or  memorizes  it.  Number 
arises  in  the  mind's  effort  to  quantify  or  measure  objects.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  concrete  number;  number  is  an  abstraction. 
It  is  important  that  the  learner's  mind  should  be  led  through  the 
abstracting  process  and  also  that  "thinging"  should  be  distin- 
guished from  abstract  thinking  and  not  carried  too  far  beyond 
where  abstract  thinking  may  profitably  be  done.  General  notions 
are  to  particulars  as  ten-dollar  bills  to  coppers.  Unfortunately 
it  is  possible  to  go  through  the  motions  of  arithmetical  calculations 
that  are  neither  ''thinging"  or  thinking  (Illustrations  given.) 

In  the  experiment  every  number  term  used  was  at  first  an 
applied  one.  He  was  not  long,  however,  in  beginning  to  use  and 
to  take  pleasure  in  using  number  abstractions. 

Spelling. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  average  child,  mature  enough 
to  synthesize  sounds  into  words  and  analyze  words  into  sounds, 
can  make  rapid  progress  in  word-recognition  by  the  phonic  method. 

Skilful  teachers  of  primary  reading  are  teaching  words  of  regular 
spelling  by  the  phonic  method  and  irregularly  spelled  words  by 
the  "whole-word"  or  "look-and-say"  method.  But  they  have 
burdened  themselves  and  their  pupils  and  retarded  progress  by 
entertaining  two  groundless  fears.  One  is  the  effect  on  later 
spelling  if  they  permit  the  pupils  at  any  time  to  spell  irregular 
words  by  sound  and  sense;  e.g.,  duz  for  does,  no  for  know,  etc. 
The  sentence  ''The  evening  meeting  will  be  held  in  Convocation 
hall"  contains  forty-four  letters.  The  shorthander  who  writes 
this  in  nineteen  letters  does  not  thereby  introduce  confusion  into 
his  longhand  spelling.  The  other  fear  is  that  of  long  words,  of 
words  of  two  or  three  syllables.  It  is  less  difficult  for  a  beginner 
to  read  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term : 

"Yes-ter-dav  I  helpt  my  grand-moth-er  to  make  sum  jin-jer- 
bred," 
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than 

"The  tit  is  not  a  wit." 

"Do  not  let  the  pig  go  in  the  gig." 

"Dip  Jip  up  to  the  hip."  ^ 

sentences  selected  from  recent  primers.      Yes-ter-day  and  gin-ger- 
bred  are  simpler  words  for  the  beginner  than  some,  once,  was. 

In  the  third  week  this  pupil  could  read  en  joy  ably  common 
nursery  stories  typed  in  the  "key-list"  spelling. 

Experiments  made  during  the  past  six  or  seven  years  in  Scotland 
and  England  are  reported  to  prove  that  children  using  the  British 
Simplified  Spelling  Society's  books  in  the  primer  and  first  book 
grades  and  then  changing  to  the  ordinary  readers  and  spelling  book 
had,  by  the  time  they  reached  the  stage  for  promotion  to  the 
third  reader  grades,  gained  on  the  other  children  in  the  ratio  of 
nearly  twenty-four  to  nineteen. 

A  lecturer  under  one  of  the  American  Educational  Foundations, 
as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  16,  1927,  speaking  of 
beginners  starting  with  simplified  spelling,  declared,  possibly  on 
the  strength  of  the  experiments  just  referred  to,  that  they  saved 
one  year  in  the  first  four,  including  the  transition  from  the  simple 
spelling  to  the  spelling-book  spelling,  "which  takes  about  a  half- 
year."  Further,  he  figured  out,  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics, 
that  the  saving  to  the  whole  of  the  United  States  by  this  economy 
of  one  year  would  be  not  less  than  275  millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  experiment  under  notice  the  fonetic  spelling  used  was 
mainly  like  that  of  the  British  scheme  with  several  modifications, 
having  in  view  the  making  of  the  transition  to  the  ordinary  spelling 
earlier,  easier  and  more  rapid. 

Until  book-reading  began,  the  pupil  was  not  confronted  with 
what  he  called  the  "crooked"  spelling  of  the  book.  He  would 
have  read  without  the  least  hesitation 

"Sum  wun  woz  at  the  dore," 

but  in  the  book  he  found 
"Some  one  was  at  the  door." 

This  was  discouraging  at  first,  but  he  soon  discovered  that  the 
"crooked"  words  had  some  straight  letters  in  them  and  that  most 
of  the  sentences  had  enough  straight  words  to  aid  him  in  reasoning 
out  by  the  context  what  the  "crooked"  words  were  intended  to  be. 
From  the  time  that  book-reading  began  every  sentence  typed 
by  the  teacher  showed  the  ordinary  spelling  in  the  line  with  the 
sound-spelling  typed  over  the  quite  irregular  words.  In  his  earlier 
book  lessons  many  of  the  silent  letters  were  over-crossed  with  a 
pencil  mark  and  the  fonetic  spelling  penciled  over  most  of  the 
very  crooked  words. 
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To  illustrate  progress  in  transition.  Near  the  end  of  the  eighth 
week  he  wrote  his  last  nature  story,  which  was  an  account  of  a 
motor  trip  to  a  heronry.  It  contained  204  words  spelled  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  nine  spelled  by  sounds.  These  are  the  second 
and  fourth  paragraphs: 

"We  went  out  to  see  a  heronry.  Mr.  McKone  said  it  was  about 
eleven  miles.  A  heronry  is  a  plase  where  birds  called  herons 
make  their  nests.  Sixteen  big  nests  were  in  the  top  of  a  very  tall 
tree.     The  nests  were  made  of  sticks." 

"Mr.  McKone  said  that  these  birds  are  grate  blue  herons  and 
that  they  liv  upon  fish  which  they  catch  in  the  river.  When  they 
wer  flying  their  wings  spred  out  farther  than  I  can  reech  and  their 
long  legs  stuck  out  straight  behind  them.  Their  beek  and  neck 
are  long  and  that  is  how  they  can  put  their  hed  down  into  the 
water  to  catch  fish." 

By  this  time  he  was  becoming  reconciled  to  what  he  was  then 
calling  the  "funny"  spelling  of  the  book — ("L-i-v-el  well,  that's 
a  funny  way  to  spell  liv") — and  somewhat  ambitious  to  spell  "the 
way  the  children  do  in  school." 

Management. 

As  a  rule  the  forenoons  were  spent  indoors  and  contingent  upoa 
weather  and  circumstances,  the  afternoons  outdoors.  Activities  in 
the  garden,  observations  on  the  street,  going  to  the  stores,  etc., 
made  up  much  of  the  outdoor  experiences  and  furnished  materials 
for  part  of  the  next  forenoon's  composition,  reading,  nature  and 
number.  Anything  that  could  be  called  cramming  was  avoided; 
variation  of  activity,  manual  and  mental,  and  the  urge  of  interest 
did  their  share  in  preventing  any  lesson  or  exercise  from  reaching 
the  point  of  fatigue. 

The  typewriter  was  more  than  a  mere  substitute  for  the  black- 
board. Typed  lower-case  letters  gummed  over  the  capitals  of 
the  keyboard  made  the  first  use  of  the  machine  easier  and  more 
effective.  The  attached  lower-case  letters  soon  wore  off  but  did 
not  need  replacing.  The  touch  of  the  finger  producing  a  perfect 
copy  of  the  letter  desired  made  it  easy  and  delightful  to  print  the 
word  he  had  in  mind.  The  manipulation  of  the  shifts  and  spacings 
and  his  one-fingered  operation — now  with  the  right  hand  and  then 
with  the  left,  very  slow  at  first  but  gradually  becoming  quite 
facile — was  a  constant  source  of  pleasure.  He  wondered  to  the 
end  how  the  key  could  jump  up  so  quickly  and  print  the  letter  he 
wished.  There  was  a  sort  of  incidental  stimulus  of  successful 
"doing"  throughout. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  pupil's  fifth  birthday  occurred 
during  the  first  week  of  the  experiment  and  that  he  was  in  every 
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sense  of  the  word  a  real  beginner  so  far  as  the  work  outHned  here 
was  concerned. 

The  central  object  of  the  experiment  was  to  determine  the  time 
in  which  a  beginner  can  be  taught  to  read  such  Second  Reader 
lessons  as  "The  Three  Bears"  without  cramming  or  fatigue. 

Equipment. 

Paper  and  pencils,  typewriter  instead  of  blackboard,  a  Noah's 
ark  with  twenty-four  animals,  a  bag  of  200  marbles,  a  box  of  used 
postage  stamps  of  many  kinds,  kite  and  other  home-made  objects, 
toys  of  different  kinds,  a  small  clock,  Alexandra  First  and  Second 
Readers,  Rickoff  Chart  Reader,  Child  Life  Second  Reader,  Nova 
Scotia  Second  Reader,  etc. 

Reading  in  Eight  Weeks:    Outline  of  Method. 

I.  Synthesis  by  the  pupil  of  sounds  pronounced  by  the  teacher, 
beginning  with  easy  long-vowel  words  like  knife,  chair, 
sheep,  and  proceeding  to  hard  words  like  hen,  pin,  London, 
automobile,  etc. 
Analysis  by  the  pupil  of  words  pronounced  by  the  teacher, 
e.g.,  What  is  the  first  sound  you  hear  in  fish;  the  last;  the 
first  in  George;  the  middle  sound  in  gnaws;  in  hone,  etc.,  etc.? 

II.  {a)  The  teacher  using  the  typewriter,  under  the  pupil's 
observation,  prints  the  names  of  things  interesting  to  the 
pupil  and  sends  him  with  the  printed  word  in  hand  to  get 
the  object  or  ask  for  it  by  showing  the  word. 

These  words  are  learned  as  wholes. 

{b)  The  development  by  the  above  and  other  devices  of  a 
reference  list,  called  the  key-list,  of  words  nearly  like  the 
one  used  in  the  London  Model  Schools,  departures  there- 
from being  words  that  the  pupil  had  happened  to  learn  well 
and  served  the  purpose  of  key  words.  The  key-list  was 
typed  on  a  special  coloured  page  and  retained  for  constant 
reference  as  long  as  needed  to  recall  forms  of  letters  and 
their  sounds. 

The  words  were:  cat,  dog,  mug,  hen,  see  the  cat,  bed, 
chair,  pig,  room,  fish,  lamp,  box,  buzz,  quaker  oats,  John, 
waiter,  kite  (its  e  explained  as  giving  the  name-sound  to 
the  preceding  a,  e,  i,  o,  or  u),  ship,  ring,  oil,  saw,  owl, 
thim-bl. 

As  each  word  was  learned  and  added  to  the  list  the 
teacher  annexed  a  small  outline  drawing. 
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(c)  The  pupil  greatly  desires  to  strike  the  keys  and  print  the 
word  himself.  He  is  permitted  to  do  so,  but  only  after 
making  oral  analysis  of  the  word  he  wishes  to  print. 

The  letters  on  the  keys  are  spoken  of  by  their  sounds, 
not  by  their  names,  until  the  sounds  are  well  established. 

III.  Practice  of  I  and  especially  of  II  until  the  pupil  can  orally 

analyze  and  type-write  almost  every  word  he  thinks  of  and 
wishes  to  print.  At  this  stage  every  word,  whether  long  or 
short,  was  spelled  according  to  the  pupil's  analysis  of  its 
sounds,  improved  when  imperfect,  by  the  letters  as  respectively 
indicated  in  the  key-list,  e.g.,  m  oo  n,  wh  i  te,  ize  (eyes),  eerz 
(ears),  r  oo-barb,  tel-e-fone,  etc. 

IV.  Reading  begins.  Nothing  in  I,   II,  or  III  was  spoken  of    as 

reading.  This  term  was  limited  to  the  pupil's  synthesis  of 
the  word-ideas  in  the  sentence  and  then  the  expression  of 
the  sentence  as  a  thought. 

The  teacher  would  say:  Do  you  know  all  the  words  in 
the  line — or  the  sentence?     What  does  it  tell  you? 

(a)  The  teacher  types  short  sentences,  mostly  statements 
of  experience,  using  key-list  spelling  when  necessary,  e.g., 
In  the  gar-den  we  saw  an  erth-worm  as  long  as  this  pen-sil. 
V.  The  printed  book  introduced,  not  as  substitute  for  typed  les- 
sons, but  as  addition  to  them,  with  difficult  "crooked" 
spellings  over-written  in  key-list  fonetics. 

The  pupil  typewrites  his  sentences,  assistance  being  given 
as  necessary,  and  begins  to  use  to  some  extent  the  irregular 
spellings  of  the  book. 

Tests  of  Achievement  in  Reading 

These  were  made  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  weeks,  partly  with 
the  assistance  of  one  of  the  London  Normal  School  Masters. 
In  Oral  Reading. 

(a)  Expressive  oral  reading  of  any  one  of  about  forty  pages 
of  nursery  literature  in  about  three  minutes  per  page  as 
printed  in  the  named  Readers.  The  stories  that  had  been 
covered  included:  The  Little  Red  Hen,  The  Old  Woman  and 
Her  Pig,  Chicken  Little,  The  Three  Bears,  Tom  Thumb, 
Red  Riding  Hood,  The  Little  Match  Girl. 

(b)  The  fairly  expressive  reading  of  new  lessons  in  the  said 
Readers  at  the  rate  of  less  than  six  minutes  per  page  on  the 
average. 

In  Silent  Reading. 

(a)  In  the  seventh  week.  A  typewritten  paper  of  twenty 
questions  of  the  ''No  :  Yes'-'  type,  of  which  nineteen  were 
marked  correctly  in  fifteen  minutes. 
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Examples  : 

Is  there  a  clock  in  this  room?     No.     Yes. 
Do  you  wear  shoes  on  your  ears?     No.     Yes. 

(b)  In  the  eighth  week.  Twenty  questions  were  marked  in 
nineteen  minutes,  with  three  of  the  words  wrong. 

Examples: 

Put  a  mark  round  the  name  of  the  day  that  peo-ple  go  to 
church : 
Thursday,  Monday,  Sunday,  Saturday. 
Mark  the  things  named  in  this  list  that  you  can  wear: 
hat,  brick,  piano,  stockings,  eggs,  garden-rake,  neck-tie, 
clock,  ink-bottle,  coat. 

(c)  The  question  paper  put  in  the  typewriter  and  the  answers 
printed  by  the  pupil.  Ten  questions,  all  answered  correctly 
in  fourteen  minutes. 

Examples: 

Which  is  nearer  to  your  nose — your  eye  or  your  ear? 

Which  is  nearer  to  the  top  of  your  head — the  floor  or  the 
(c) selling  of  this  room? 


Nature  Study. 

Apart  from  book-reading  and  the  copying  of  some  children's 
verses  from  the  books,  from  the  time  that  sentence-reading  began, 
nearly  all  the  matter  typed  for  or  by  the  pupil  related  to  indoor 
and  outdoor  experiences.  Flowers,  birds,  worms,  insects,  garden 
operations,  and  street  incidents  afforded  topics  for  comment  and 
record. 
Examples : 

Yes-ter-day  I  found  a  dan-de-lion  in  the  lane  hooz  stem  woz 

16  inches  long.     Its  white  milk  tasted  bitter. 
Mr.  Bowman  brot  in  a  bottle  of  snails'  eggs.     Some  of  them 
were  hatched  out.     They  were  so  small  that  we  had  to  put 
the  bottle  under  the  mi-cro-scope  to  see  them. 
I  used  the  mir-ror  and  found  out  that  I  have  20  teeth.     Four 
at  the  back  on  each  side  have  flat  tops.     Four  abuv  and 
beloe  in  the  front  are  sharp  like  chisels. 
Yesterday  we  stood  and  lookt  in  at  many  of  the  store  windows. 

1  bookstore;  6  butcher  shop; 

2  candy  store;  7  boot  and  shoe  store; 

3  hardware;  8  barber's  shop; 

4  groc(s)ery;  •       9  drug  store; 

5  clothing  store;  10  baker's  shop. 
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(The  teacher  wrote  the  names  of  the  articles  and  the  pupil  filled 
in  the  numbers  in  the  following  list:) 

We  can  buy : 

buns  and  pies  at  number hammers  and  planes  at 

chocolates  at  number sau-sa-ges  at 

shirts  and  collars  at hair  cut  at 

pork  and  lamb  at  number coffee  and  soap  at 


galoshes  at  number tooth-paste  &  vas-e-line  at 

sugar  and  tea  at  number rubbers  &  shoe-laces  at 

(The  last  is  a  good  silent-reading  exercise.) 

Arithmetic. 

It  was  found  easy  to  lead  the  pupil  into  situations  in  which  he 
became  interested  in  number  relations.     Some  of  these  were: 

(a)  The  Noah's  ark  contained  24  animals  which  were  arranged 
in  different  numbered  groupings. 

(b)  The  little  clock  was  handled  and  studied;  minute  and  hour 
marks  numbered  and  read;  number  of  minutes  to  and  after  the 
hour  determined.     Drawings  made. 

(c)  Much  use  was  made  of  a  36-inch- ruler.  The  pupil  compared 
his  height  in  inches,  and  in  feet  and  inches,  with  that  of  various 
objects  and  articles  of  furniture.  Many  objects  were  measured 
and  their  dimensions  compared. 

(d)  He  knew  about  his  brother's  postage  stamp  collection,  so  he 
readily  accepted  the  suggestion  that  he  begin  one.  Increased  by 
collecting  and  gifts  during  the  eight  weeks  his  initial  dozen  grew 
to  189  stamps  requiring  14  envelopes  to  keep  them  in  their  proper 
classes. 

(e)  More  than  200  marbles  were  arranged  and  re-arranged  in 
easily  made  compartments  in  a  shallow  box,  affording  many  num- 
ber groupings,  additions,  subtractions  and  even  multiplications. 

(/)  Finding  lessons  in  the  books  from  their  index  pages.  The 
pupil  would  beg  his  elders  to  propose  pages  for  hitn  to  find  in 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  of  XCVIII+2011  pages.  In 
this  practice  he  attained  proficiency  enough  to  find  with  facility 
any  proposed  page. 

Number  really  became  his  liveliest  interest. 
Example  of  a  combined  Number  and  Reading  Test. 
Write  answers  in  the  blanks : 

1.  Use  your  ruler.     The  front  door  of  this  room  is 

inches  wide. 

2.  Six  rows  of  ten  stamps  and  one  row  of  five  stamps  are 

stamps  altogether. 
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3.  Look  at  the  clock.     When  the  hour  hand  is  between  X  and 

XI  and  the  minute  hand  is  at  V,  then  it  is minutes 

to o'clock. 

4.  Look  in  the  dic-tion-ary.     On  page  1083  there  is  a  picture  of 

a 

5.  Find  in  the  dic-tion-ary  that  the  last  word  in  the  last  line  on 

page  LXXIII  is 

6.  Leaving  out  the  Sundays,  how  many  days  al-to-geth-er  in 

last  week  and  this  week  and  next  week?      

7.  When  you  buy  a  pen-cil  for  five  cents  and  a  book  for  8  cents 

and  a  balloon  for  10  cents,  how  much  change  will  the  store- 

keep-er  give  you  back  out  of  a  quar-ter  of  a  dollar?     

Interest  was  maintained  by  variation  of  the  character  of  the 
typewritten  exercises  combining  silent  reading  with  the  other 
subjects.     Two  or  three  examples  follow. 

Crossing  Out  Wrong  Words. 

Cross  out  all  the  wrong  words  in  these  sentences: 
4.  I  have  (nine,  seven,  five,  six,  ten)  toes  on  my  left  foot  and 
(four,  nine,  three,  twelve,  eight)  joints  in   my  little  finger. 

8.  (Straw,  grass,  hair,  feathers,  silk,  wool),  grows  on  the  top 

of  my  head. 

Silent  Reading  and  Number. 

2.  Draw  three  straight  lines  below  each  boy's  name  and  two 
lines  above  each  girl's  name. 

Street-car,   Clif-ford,   Dor-o-thy,   Har-old,   Lon-don,   Mar- 
gar-et,  Walter,  Jes-sie. 

4.  Draw  a  square  on  the  fourth  line  and  a  cir-cle  on  the  eleventh 

line. 

5.  Put  a  mark  like  this  '  on  the  second  e  in  Wednesday  and  on 

the  sixth  letter  of  all  the  other  words  except  the  name  of 
the  thing  that  you  can  eat. 

Sat-ur-day,    gin-ger-bread,    Wednesday,     rail-road,     type- 
writer. 

Silent  Reading  and  Drawing. 

A  favorite  exercise  was  of  this  type: 

4.  Put  a  cross  like  this  X  over  the  door  of  the  house  and  two 

crosses  like  these  XX  on  the  cat's  head. 
7.  Put  a  dollar  mark  $  on  each  side  of  the  apple  and  five  stars 

*****  on  the  sail  of  the  boat. 
10.  Put  three  marks  like   this   %   in   the  horse-shoe  and   four 

marks  like  this  %  on  the  maple  leaf. 
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Criticisms 

"The  teacher  had  only  one  pupil."  There  are  speakers  at  the 
present  time  deploring  the  smallness  of  many  Ontario  schools; 
some  of  them  advocating  the  closing  of  schools  with  fewer  than 
ten  pupils.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  however,  that  the  smaller  the 
attendance  the  more  rapid  progress  in  studies  the  attenders 
should  make.  A  competent  teacher  can  earn  her  salary  with 
only  one  pupil.  ' 

"The  pupil  may  have  been  exceptionally  bright."  He  was 
just  five  years  old;  my  contention  is  that  with  proper  methods 
an  average  six-year-old  child  can  learn  to  read  stories  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  The  Three  Bears  and  carry  on  the  usual  collateral  work 
in  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  without  cramming  or  injury  to  the  pupil. 

"The  schools  are  not  supplied  with  typewriter."  Some  schools 
are  so  supplied  although  I  am  not  aware  that  one  has  been  used 
in  primary  work.  Certainly  it  can  be  used  to  repay  well  its  cost. 
If  convinced  of  this  fact  most  school  boards  would  be  willing  to 
provide  one.     Of  course  it  should  be  kept  locked  up  when  not  in  use. 

"The  teachers  might  not  be  allowed  the  temporary  useof  fonetic 
spelling."  This  could  be  easily  settled  by  inquiry.  The  reason 
this  doubt  is  raised  is  because  a  few  years  ago  the  opinion  was 
current  that  to  spell  the  "-or"  words  without  a  "u"  was  lese- 
majesty.  "Better  put  "u"  in  where  it  should  not  go  than  omit 
it  where  it  belongs"  so  we  got  labour,  labouratory,  honour,  honourary, 
sailour,  rumour,  governour,  and  other  unscholarly  mongrels.  I 
have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  official  printed  pronouncement 
that  penalized  a  student  for  using  a  spelling  approved  in  the 
unabridged  dictionaries.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  if  a  teacher 
made  a  bridge  across  a  difficult  gulf  in  the  path  of  the  young 
children,  she  would  be  directed  to  break  it  away. 
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THE   CADET  MOVEMENT 

Captain   W.    F.    Moore,    Prinicpal   Public  School,  Dundas. 

For  some  time  and  from  certain  directions  have  come  to  us 
objections  to  the  Cadet  Movement.  I  think  that  the  most  of  these 
objections  are  due  to  misunderstandings  or  from  simple  ignorance 
of  what  the  movement  means.  Here  are  some  of  the  objections 
advanced : — 

1.  It  creates  a  desire  to  fight  and  kill. 

2.  It  causes  us  to  hold  human  life  as  of  little  value. 

3.  It  creates  a  militaristic  spirit. 

4.  It  creates  a  desire  for  war. 

5.  It  is  a  waste  of  time,  energy  and  money. 

In  my  opinion  these  arguments  are  groundless.  They  may  have 
been  entertained  in  all  seriousness  by  those  who  advanced  them — 
the  idea  being  born  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Germans — particularly 
of  the  Prussians.  Let  me  assure  the  opponents  of  the  scheme  that 
no  such  thoughts  are  in  the  minds  of  those  who  support  the  scheme. 
We  take,  and  give  the  exercises  for  the  good  they  do  to  the  boy. 
Let  us  see  what  in  our  opinion  that  good  is — the  drill  gives  a  prompt- 
ness of  action — a  quick  obedience.  No  sluggish  movements  are 
allowed — promptness,  quickness,  correctness,  alertness,  are  the 
outcome.  We  teachers  naturally  look  at  these  matters  from  the 
teacher's  viewpoint.  The  advantage  is  the  same  whether  we  be 
master  of  a  small  rural  school  or  a  large  forty-roomed  city  school. 
Possibly  it  may  be  more  useful  in  the  city  school  where  military 
precision  is  so  necessary,  especially  in  fire-drill.  When  we  say 
"stand"  we  want  all  the  pupils  to  do  so  at  once.  ''Attention" — no 
lounging  motion  can  be  tolerated.  "Take  books"  or  "put  books 
away."  All  are  done  with  quickness,  neatness  and  precision. 
This  you  say  is  a  small  matter.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  small  matter — the  whole  sum  of  life  is  made 
up  in  the  aggregate  of  small  matters.  We  go  farther — the  boys 
are  taught  to  walk  properly — heads  up,  shoulders  back,  eyes  looking 
their  own  level,  limbs  straight.  Any  mother  seeing  her  boy  thus 
walking  along  the  street  or  across  a  drawing-room — is  proud 
of  him,  as  compared  with  the  hulking  slovenly  boy — in  every  other 
way  just  as  good  but  he  lacks  the  training.  Then  the  boy  is  taught 
to  be  respectful.  I  am  sure  no  one  can  help  but  be  pleased  to  meet 
the  bright-eyed  little  chap  on  the  street  as  he  walks  briskly  along. 
He  meets  his  teacher,  his  Sunday  school  superintendent,  or  teacher 
or  minister  of  any  other  church,  or  any  important  man  or  woman 
of  the  town  or  city — the  military  salute  is  given  and  returned 
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and  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect  is  created.  A  case  in  point.  In  our 
town  lived  a  very  fine  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priest,  Father  Feeny. 
One  day  he  stopped  me  on  the  street  and  said,  ''Mr.  Moore,  I 
want  to  pay  you  a  well-deserved  compliment."  I  said  "I  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  it,  compliments  are  rather  scarce."  He  said 
''You  have  a  set  of  the  best-mannered  little  boys  at  your  school 
that  I  have  ever  met.  Every  time  they  meet  me  they  give  me  the 
military  salute,  and  say  'Good  morning,  Father  Feeny.'  Indeed, 
and  it  is  very  nice."  Naturally,  I  was  pleased  and  replied,  "Were 
it  not  for  one  little  boy  attending  your  school  I  would  return 
the  compliment."  "And  who  is  that?"  said  he.  I  said  "Little, 
Mike  Shaunessy."  "Oh,"  said  the  priest  laughing  and  moving 
off,  "What  could  you  expect — his  mother  was  a  Protestant." 
Let  us  look  back  to  those  who  are  raising  the  objections.  I  said 
in  the  opening  paragraph  that  these  objections  were  largely  due 
to  misunderstandings  or  ignorance.  A  year  ago  at  a  church  con- 
ference composed  largely  of  ministers  and  some  laymen,  a  motion 
was  sponsored  by  a  minister  condemning  the  Cadet  Movement. 
That  motion  prevailed.  Some  time  afterwards  a  Principal  of  a 
fairly  large  school  spoke  to  this  minister  about  his  motion,  and  the 
minister  candidly  admitted  that  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  of 
military  matters  or  the  cadet  movement.  So  much  for  ignorance. 
Another  person  who  is  prominent  in  leading  the  agitation  against 
the  Cadet  Movement  is  that  lady  talking  machine  in  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  Agnes  Macphail.  She  certainly  delights  to  hear  herself 
talk.  She  likes  to  stand  in  the  limelight,  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  stage.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  she  does  not  under- 
stand one  military  term — not  even  "Halt."  In  1878,  I  attended 
a  meeting  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  situated  I  think  on  Rich- 
mond Street.  Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie — the  then  premier  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament  was  being  badly  heckled  by  an  ardent 
supporter  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  Mr.  Mackenzie  paused  and 
said:  "I  have  always  noticed  that  those  persons  who  are  absolutely 
ignorant  of  a  subject  have  the  most  to  say  about  it."  The  heckler 
promptly  subsided.  Not  so  Miss  Macphail.  Notice  her  unwise 
utterances  in  her  recent  pastoral  letter  to  the  school  children  of 
her  riding.  The  "Globe"  in  its  criticism  of  Miss  McPhail  and  the 
published  article  says,  "It  is  gross  ignorance  or  perversion  of  facts. 
She  is  in  her  wrong  place  as  a  representative  of  Canada  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament — her  anti-British  bias  leaves  no  doubt  of 
that."  The  "Mail  and  Empire"  and  the  "Toronto  Telegram" 
and  the  Hamilton  "Spectator"  all  speak  in  the  same  strain  of 
condemnation.  Honorable  G.  Howard  Ferguson  also  condemned 
the  article  and  regretted  his  inability  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
discipline.    Should  any  attention  be  given  to  the  utterances  of  this 
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woman?  I  am  sure  we  are  all  proud  and  pleased  with  the  action 
of  the  President,  Miss  Ross  of  the  Women  Teacher's  Federation 
in  cancelling  Miss  Macphail's  date  with  this  Association.  There 
are  in  the  Dominion  120,524  cadets  and  814  cadet  corps.  In 
Ontario  there  are  39,067  cadets  and  321  corps.  I  have  done  all 
in  my  power  to  encourage  the  movement.  I  joined  the  militia 
when  a  lad  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  just  sixty  years  ago  and  I  have 
been  an  active  member  ever  since  and  shall  till  I  die.  If  I  am 
fairly  straight  and  active  at  seventy-six — if  my  eyes  are  still  keen 
and  my  hand  steady  so  that  I  can  still  make  a  string  of  bulls'-eyes 
(my  last  score  a  few  weeks  ago  was  97  out  of  a  100),  I  owe  it  largely 
I  think,  to  my  military  training. 

Arms  carry  peace  with  them  is  an  old  Italian  proverb.  He  is 
a  foolish  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  protect  himself — and  he 
is  a  coward  who  will  not  fight  when  necessity  for  fighting  arises. 
I  heard  a  rnan  who  aspired  to  parliamentary  honours  say  that  war 
under  all  circumstances  was  wrong.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
fight  to  protect  his  wife  and  children.  He  hesitated  and  stammered 
and  finally  said  "No,  I  would  not."     The  coward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move,  seconded  by  R.  S.  Murray,  that  we  teach- 
ers in  convention  assembled  express  our  approval  of  the  Cadet 
Movement  in   our  schools. 
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KINDERGARTEN  AND  FIRST  GRADE  UNIFIED 
C.  I.  Winters. 

For  some  time  those  who  have  studied  the  question  have  felt 
that  the  most  abrupt  break  in  the  curriculum  is  that  from  the 
Kindergarten  to  the  First  Grade.  The  transition  from  first  to 
second  and  from  second  to  third  is  almost  imperceptible  Even 
from  Primary  to  Secondary  schools,  work  is  so  dovetailed  that 
there  is  no  perceptible  difference  to  the  child.  The  Kindergarten 
alone  stands  aloof. 

When  mental  tests  are  given  to  large  groups  of  children  from 
Kindergarten  and  First  Grade,  it  is  found  that  many  of  the  Kinder- 
garten children  are  mentally  more  mature  and  capable  than  many 
of  first  grade  children,  that  in  testing  112  Kindergarten  and  149 
First  Grade,  the  mental  age  of  the  former  range  from  three  to 
eight  years  and  of  the  latter  from  three  to  nine  and  one-half. 
Thus  the  two  groups  overlap  enormously  in  mental  age,  mental 
ability  and  mental  fitness  for  the  same  kind  of  work.  The  fact 
that  nearly  one-quarter  of  Kindergarten  children  do  not  differ  at  all 
in  mental  ability  from  average  First  Grade  children,  and  that  one- 
quarter  of  first  grade  are  on  a  par  with  the  median  Kindergarten 
child,  indicates  that  teachers  of  these  two  grades  should  come  to 
some  kind  of  understanding.  We  therefore  suggest  that  there  be  an 
extension  upward  of  Kindergarten  activities  into  first  grade, 
and  an  extension  downward  of  first  grade  activities  into  the  Kinder- 
garten. 

Many  of  our  children  in  the  Kindergarten  are  quite  as  capable 
of  being  introduced  to  reading,  writing  and  number  work  as 
many  of  our  first  grade  pupils,  while  our  first  grade  need  more  of 
the  constructive  games  and  plays  which  are  found  in  our  up-to- 
date  Kindergartens.  Teachers  of  these  grades  have  certain 
objectives — social  and  psychological — which  perhaps  could  be 
summed  up  in  this:  aiming  to  increase  the  happiness  of  the  mul- 
titudes. We  see  this  not  only  in  the  larger  educational  move- 
ments, such  as  legislation  for  the  special  educational  care  of  all 
classes  of  children,  but  in  the  detailed  care  taken  with  children 
of  all  ages,  on  rich  and  poor,  on  stupid  and  bright,  industrious  and 
lazy,  with  the  hope  of  improving  each  individual. 

The  factors  which  go  to  make  up  this  increased  happiness  are 
good  health,  harmless  enjoyment  of  leisure,  good  will  and  social 
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service,  while  the  psychological  products  and  characteristics 
which  are  to  be  developed  in  each  pupil  to  attain  the  foregoing 
social  objectives  are  ideas,  knowledge,  skill,  habits,  worthy  ideals, 
and  many-sided  interests. 

Knowledge  coupled  with  skill  in  execution  gives  the  power  that 
is  bringing  the  remarkable  improvements  in  our  modern  civilized 
life,  which  greatly  increases  the  happiness  of  the  multitudes. 

Turning  to  the  practical  and  scientific  facts  we  see  that  specific 
ideas,  knowledge  and  information  may  play  a  large  part  in  the 
education  of  children  from  five  to  seven  years  of  age,  and  that  one 
of  the  greatest  differences  between  a  child  of  five  and  the  same 
child  at  seven  is  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses.  Many-sided 
interests  insure  breadth  of  mind.  The  school  should  endeavour 
to  build  up  in  each  pupil  interest  in  local  community  affairs, 
in  larger  national  affairs,  in  health,  in  music,  in  literature,  in  sports, 
in  all  activities  which  tend  to  make  a  broad-minded,  efficient, 
happy  individual. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  a  liberal  education  will  be  conceived 
as  one  which  gives  sympathetic  insight  into  contemporary  civiliza- 
tion. The  brief  period  of  compulsory  education  can  only  introduce 
the  pupil  to  some  of  the  more  important  aspects  of  social  life, 
hence  it  behooves  us  to  employ  fruitfully  all  the  time  the  school 
can  afford  for  this  important  form  of  education.  Begin  in  the 
Kindergarten  and  first  grade  to  give  pupils  true  and  clear  ideas 
of  domestic  and  community  life — the  things  that  minister  to 
the  needs  of  the  family,  such  as  the  need  for  well-prepared  food, 
need  for  comfortable  clothing,  need  for  a  clean  and  well-ordered 
house.  The  community  occupations  should  be  the  essential 
ones.  It  is  the  grocer  and  his  work,  rather  than  the  confectioner, 
to  whom  time  and  attention  should  be  given.  Always  keep  in 
mind  the  principle  of  relative  values. 

""  Group  children  according  to  maturity.  Arrange  seat-work  to 
develop  in  pupils  habits  of  independent,  thoughtful  work.  It  is 
an  opportunity  for  deepening  impressions  for  training  pupils  in 
expressing  and  using  ideas,  and  giving  skill  in  handling  tools. 
In  harmony  with  this  ideal,  children  have  practice  in  silent  reading, 
in  solving  number  problems  through  puzzles  and  games,  solving 
problems  in  construction  in  some  project  which  is  under  way. 
See  that  each  child  is  ready  to  engage  in  some  profitable  activity 
and  that  the  material  he  needs  is  accessible. 

In  the  movement  plays,  marching  has  little  value  beyond  such 
training  in  rhythm  as  it  affords.  It  lacks  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  vigorous  exercise  which  little  children  need.  Much 
emphasis  is  given  to  dramatic  play.  By  actually  engaging  in 
certain    simple    activities,    the    children    gain    ideas   about    them 
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which  are  much  clearer  than  the  initiation  of  movements  could 
possibly  give.  Froebel  enunciated  the  principle  of  learning  through 
motor  expression,  that  is  children  acquire  information,  practice 
in  thinking,  through  their  various  constructive  and  expressional 
activities. 

Take  the  home  project.  With  their  blocks  children  make  various 
types  of  rooms,  construct  the  furniture  for  each,  make  the  cooking 
utensils  from  plasticene;  then  the  question  arises,  'Vhere  shall  we 
get  the  things  to  cook?" — and  then  the  grocery  store  is  built 
and  stocked.  Where  did  beans  and  butter  come  from?  And 
that  suggests  markets,  modes  of  conveyance  and  farm  life.  From 
this  proceed  to  the  laying  out  of  a  farm,  with  its  growing  fields, 
its  cattle,  its  outhouses,  the  hen  with  its  chickens,  etc.  One  can 
readily  see  what  a  fruitful  topic  this  would  be  and  what  powers 
of  expression  it  would  develop  and  what  a  fund  of  information 
the  little  ones  would  have  at  the  conclusion.  It  is  the  function 
of  the  Primary  School  to  give  pupils  as  broad  an  insight  as  possible 
into  many  phases  of  contemporary  life,  by  enriching  their  stock 
of  ideas  about  social  matters.  Numerous  opportunities  for 
surrounding  the  children  with  incentives  for  reading  present 
themselves.  When  a  building  is  erected,  or  an  animal  placed  in 
the  stable,  the  name  is  printed  on  the  board,  afterwards  printed 
on  cards  and  applied  to  the  object.  Interesting  sentences  are 
constructed  using  these  words,  so  that  by  the  time  the  project 
is  complete,  children  will  be  quite  familiar  with  a  number  of  words. 
In  the  library  of  the  home  constructed,  have  many  colourful 
picture  books  containing  nursery  rhymes.  Encourage  children  to 
go  there  to  read,  and  while  there  will  be  some  pretense  there  will 
be  much  interest  and  some  progress.  An  interest  in  printed  ma- 
terial may  be  stimulated  by  making  books  containing  material 
of  children's  own  composition.  Use  bulletin  board  to  create 
interest.  Have  some  interesting  direction  written  there  every 
day.  Children  are  eager  to  read  it.  To  introduce  Reading, 
use  the  Nursery  Rhyme.  Let  the  pupils  get  jingle,  get  them  to 
recognize  phrases,  then  words.  Do  not  begin  phonics  until  children 
can  read  a  number  of  rhymes. 

In  dealing  with  oral  expression,  we  can  see  what  a  body  of  ideas 
children  would  have  on  completion  of  their  various  projects. 
Aim  to  have  children  (1)  express  these  ideas  with  ease  and  spon- 
taneity; (2)  to  develop  ability  to  express  ideas  with  clearness; 
(3)  to  develop  ability  to  understand  what  others  say;  (4)  to  estab- 
lish correct  language  habits,  clear  enunciation,  correct  pronuncia- 
tion, and  an  agreeable  voice. 

Children  learn  to  talk  only  by  talking,  and  if  only  given  the 
opportunity   they   are   ready   to   learn   in   this  way.     Instead   of 
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Utilizing  this  instinct,  both  home  and  school  have  tended  to  repress 
it.  In  a  survey  of  116  first  grade  class  rooms  in  eleven  different 
cities  of  United  States,  fully  one-third  allowed  no  time  for  free 
oral  expression,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  number  allowed 
five  minutes  a  day  or  less.  The  question  arises,  how  much  silence 
can  we  afford  to  have,  if  the  children  are  to  learn  to  use  the  English 
Inaguage  fluently,  intelligently  and  correctly? 

In  the  conversation  period  children  gather  about  teacher  and 
are  encouraged  to  talk  of  toys,  play,  trips  to  interesting  places, 
what  they  do  at  home,  etc.  From  the  point  of  view  of  language 
training,  the  important  thing  is  that  the  teacher  create  situations 
which  will  stimulate  free  expression.  She  helps  in  the  choice  of 
words,  encourages  him  to  use  fuller  statements  and  to  enunciate 
clearly.  Follow  this  up  by  teacher  writing  on  board  story  told 
by  children.  This  would  consist  of  three  or  four  short  sentences 
arranged  in  good  form  by  skilful  question  and  suggestion  of  the 
teacher.  This  gives  practice  in  keeping  in  mind  longer  and  longer 
series  of  ideas. 

Primary  education  is  no  longer  mere  arbitrary  memorization. 
Practice  in  problem  solving  in  their  project  plays  should  be  con- 
tinued and  definite  effort  should  be  continued  to  stimulate  and 
assist  pupils  in  reflective  problem  solving. 

Children  solve  their  problems  by  the  same  processes  of  making 
and  evaluating  suggestions  that  ordinary  adults  use.  The  great 
growth  that  may  be  made  in  reflective  ability  through  providing 
opportunities  from  the  Kindergarten  up,  appears  when  one  con- 
trasts the  recitations  observed  in  the  upper  grades  of  an  old- 
fashioned  memorizing  school,  with  those  in  the  same  grades  of  a 
progressive  school  in  which  problem-solving  methods  prevail. 
As  they  proceed  into  the  upper  grades  they  will  be  prepared  to 
attack  technical  problems  in  an  effective  manner. 

We  spoke  of  the  ''Harmless  enjoyment  of  Leisure"  as  one 
of  the  social  objectives.  In  order  to  determine  what  training 
should  be  given  by  a  school  beginning  with  the  Kindergarten, 
one  should  observe  how  cultured  grown  people  occupy  their 
leisure  time.  One  of  the  most  common,  wholesome  types  of  recrea- 
tion is  physical  play,  games,  like  tennis,  baseball,  skating,  golf, 
swimming,  etc.  The  play  impulse  needs  encouragement  and 
guidance.  The  most  effective  work  is  accomplished  by  teachers 
who  use  play  as  the  chief  instrument  of  instruction.  We  have 
plays  for  physical  control,  rhythmic  plays  and  singing  games, 
competitive  games  and  guessing  games,  all  of  which  develop  that 
play  spirit  which  is  so  esseiitial  to  acquire  in  our  youth. 

Many  may  be  deterred  from  unifying  the  work  of  these  two 
grades  because  of  cost  of  duplicating  equipment  already  found 
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in  Kindergarten.  In  cases  where  Kindergartens  are  in  operation, 
could  we  not  utilize  the  equipment  there  for  our  Primary  pupils' 
play  hour,  also  utilize  the  Kindergarten  teacher,  who  has  the 
play  spirit,  and  is  so  efficient  in  carrying  out  these  projects?  While 
the  Kindergarten  children  who  are  adapted  for  the  work,  could 
go  into  the  Primary  room  for  their  Reading  and  Number 
work  where  our  teachers  are  experts  in  that  work. 
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KINDERGARTEN  SECTION. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  BUILDING  GIFTS. 
Miss  Lilian  Dent. 

What  are  we  to  do  with  the  building  gifts?  Many  kindergartners 
are  uneasy  in  their  minds  about  these  Froebelian  instrumentalities; 
they  have  a  lurking  feeling  that,  in  using  them,  they  are  laying 
themselves  open  to>the  charge  of  being  behind  the  times  and  may 
incur  the  unfavourable  judgment  of  the  inspector.  Yet  they 
hesitate  to  discard  them — they  have  been  trained  to  use  them  and 
their  kindergartens  are  equipped  with  them.  The  result  of  this 
uncertainty  may  be,  and  I  think  often  is,  a  purposeless  use  of  the 
gifts  and  it  seems  to  me  essential  that  we  shall  face  this  issue  plainly 
and  make  up  our  minds  what  we  ought  to  do  with  the  building 
gifts. 

In  times  past,  every  child  in  every  kindergarten  had  a  long  and 
intensive  training  in  the  use  of  building  gifts.  Two  exercises  a 
week  came  regularly,  the  blocks  were  small  and  the  majority  of 
the  exercises  were  directed  vsequences,  the  directions  being  often 
quite  complicated  and  the  movements  small  requiring  care  and 
skill.  This  was  not  always  true  but  in  practice  it  was  generally  so. 
The  concentration  and  attention  demanded  were  considerable. 
Inevitably  the  reaction  came.  Physiologists  found  that  we  were 
doing  wrong  to  require  such  fine  movements  and  that  large  arm 
movements  and  play  with  large  materials  should  prevail  with 
children  of  kindergarten  age.  Psychologists  found  that  we  were 
requiring  too  much  and  too  prolonged  concentration  from  babies; 
and  educational  critics  united  in  declaring  that  we  were  not  develop- 
ing self  activity  by  all  these  elaborate  lessons.  It  was  all  true,  I 
believe,  but  the  remedy — to  throw  Froebel's  materials  into  the 
discard,  as  old  favshioned,  and  not  sound  in  the  light  of  modern 
knowledge — though  perhaps  natural,  was  short-sighted  and  unwise. 

A  flood  of  new  materials  for  building  were  introduced  into  the 
kindergarten.  Dr.  Patty  Hill  and  others  invented  blocks  which 
superseded  the  gifts  in  many  places.  The  characteristics  of  these 
newer  devices  were  chiefly  two — first,  they  were  all  large,  and 
second,  they  were  all  unlimited  in  quantity  and  intended  to  be 
used  in  common  for  community  building  rather  than  by  single 
children.  To-day  the  pendulum  has  swung  far  in  the  direction  of 
free  materials.  The  equipment  of  many  kindergartens  is  like  the 
equipment  of  a  playground — with  swings  and  slides  and  such  like 
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devices  for  amusing  the  children.  Heterogeneous  materials  as 
varied  as  in  a  jazz  band  are  not  unknown.  It  is  quite  the  thing  to 
laugh  at  the  Froebelian  material  and  to  express  horror  at  the 
old-fashioned  gift  exercise. 

Now  I  admit  that,  in  practice,  we  often  did  wrong,  but  surely 
the  mistake  was  in  the  use,  or  rather  the  abuse,  of  the  gifts,  rather 
than  in  the  gifts  themselves.  I  would  rather  "broaden  down 
from  precedent  to  precedent,"  preserving  all  that  is  of  value  in 
the  past,  than  discard  the  old  and  begin  experimentally  again. 
Froebel's  gifts  are  still  wonderful  and  powerful  instrumentalities; 
are  still  sound  logically  and  psychologically;  are  still  fascinating 
to  small  children;  and  full  of  possibilities  for  satisfying  and  educa- 
tional construction.  I,  for  my  part,  still  believe  that  the  kinder- 
garten is  an  educational  institution  and  not  a  mere  place  of  amuse- 
ment; and  I  believe  that  we  are  right  in  requiring  from  a  child  in 
his  play  a  certain  amount  of  effort  and  concentration  and  purpose. 
We  did  often  require  too  much,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  fly  to  the  other  extreme  and  require  nothing.  The  unlimited 
amount  of  material  is  delightful  for  some  occasions  and  is,  no 
doubt,  full  of  possibilities  for  co-operative  play,  but  it  does  not  do 
for  the  child  what  the  completed  gift  which  is  opened,  used  and 
returned  to  the  box,  will  do. 

Whether  we  accept  the  gifts  or  not  depends  on  whether  we  accept 
Froebel's  doctrine  of  selected  experiences.  Is  one  experience  as 
good  as  another  for  a  child,  or  are  we  right  in  believing  that  certain 
selected  experiences  are  worth  more  than  others  and  that  therefore 
we  should  put  these  in  his  way  so  that  he  will  get  them?  If  the 
latter  then  we  are  likely  to  realize  that  whatever  free  material 
or  unlimited  material  he  may  have  outside  the  kindergarten, 
inside  it  he  should  have  certain  type  forms,  and  certain  typical 
experiences  with  them.  His  building  play  need  not  be  limited  to 
the  gifts  but  his  play  with  other  materials  will  surely  be  more 
fruitful  and  satisfying  if  he  has  the  gifts  used  intelligently  in  the 
kindergarten.  I  believe  many  of  the  old  materials  were  too  small, 
but  we  have  larger  ones  now,  and  even  the  small  ones  can  be  used 
without  any  of  the  evil  effects  caused  by  nerve  strain.  And  as  for 
sequence — well,  sequence  was  not  invented  by  Froebel,  but  is  a 
law  of  the  universe  and  we  shall  be  very  unwise  if  we  try  to  discard 
it  altogether  because  in  the  past  we  misinterpreted  Froebel's 
use  of  it. 

Finally,  while  we  did  give  too  many  directed  exercises,  the 
cure  for  that  is  not  to  leave  the  children  without  any  guidance 
in  their  play  but  to  use  intelligence  and  modern  knowledge  in  our 
use  of  direction,  so  that  by    directed  play  more  freedom  will  be 
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developed.  Direction  may  be,  if  wisely  used,  a  key  to  unlock  doors 
through  which  power  and  freedom  may  emerge. 

My  plea  is  this:  Here  we  are  faced  with  this  amongst  other 
crucial  questions — What  shall  we  do  with  the  building  gifts? 
How  shall  we  use  them?  Shall  we  give  any  directed  exercises? 
Shall  we  insist  on  moves  being  made  in  sequence?  Shall  we  require 
the  children  to  count  the  height,  length  and  breadth  of  each  object 
made  before  we  allow  them  to  make  another,  as  we  often  did  in 
old  days?  Or,  shall  we  dump  our  blocks  all  into  a  common  stock 
and  use  them  only  for  free  and  co-operative  building?  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  a  wonderful  opportunity  here  to  work  out  a 
use  of  the  Froebel  gifts  which  will  be  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
.  the  essential  principles  of  Froebel  and  yet  will  be  in  line  with  modem 
progress.  Cannot  we  here  in  Canada  work  out  a  type  of  kinder- 
garten which  will  have  all  the  good  features  of  the  past  and  yet 
will  be  progressive  and  sane  and  suited  to  our  people? 

The  Americans  are,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  coin  a  phrase,  slaves 
to  freedom,  or  rather  to  their  idea  of  freedom.  Their  whole  educa- 
tional situation  is  in  a  highly  feverish  condition.  They  are  spending 
millions  upon  millions  on  education  and  yet  their  own  complaint 
is  that  they  are  not  turning  out  educated  people.  The  freedom  of 
the  child  looms  so  large  that  children  come  from  the  schools  into 
life  with  no  reverence  for  law  and  no  ingrained  habit  of  obedience 
to  authority.  Success  is  their  god.  You  must  produce  results — if 
you  don't  you  are  a  failure — results  which  can  be  measured  and 
tabulated  and  made  into  statistics  which  in  turn  will  be  the  lever 
to  produce  more  results. 

The  method  of  the  schools  is  experimentation — if  you  don't 
experiment  you  are  behind  the  times  and  an  object  of  derision. 
In  the  old  world,  too,  experimentation  is  rampant  and  such  a 
book  as  Bertrand  Russell's  "Education  and  the  Good  Life"  wins 
laudatory  reviews.  The  only  clear  conviction  common  to  all 
is  that  we  have  been  wrong  in  the  past,  and  in  consequence  educa- 
tors are  running  round  like  so  many  frightened  chickens  trying  to 
find  a  new  and  better  way.  Surely  we  know  that  that  new  way, 
when  it  emerges,  will  be  an  outgrowth  from  the  past,  not  a  brand 
new  way.  "Hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  Face  the  issue — in 
building  gifts  as  well  as  in  other  phases  of  our  work — and  decide 
intelligently  what  is  to  be  your  practice.  To  alter  your  practice, 
discard  this  or  adopt  that,  because  you  saw  it  done  so  in  Detroit, 
or  Buffalo,  or  Cleveland,  or  Rochester,  is  not  a  good  enough  reason 
for  a  kindergartner.  We  shall  never  work  out  a  fine  kindergarten 
practice  by  mere  copying  what  seems  up-to-date.  Think  it  out, 
"Read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest"  your  Froebel  and  your 
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Miss  Blow,  and  see  if  they  are  not  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  principle 
and  often  very  wise  in  practice. 

This  is  my  plea:  That  we  attack  these  problems  intelligently, 
progressively  and  in  the  light  of  knowledge,  not  worshipping 
success,  not  expecting  tangible  results  primarily,  but  knowing  full 
well  that  our  real  results  are  in  the  quickening  in  the  soul  of  a 
child. 

Then  w^ith  the  splendid  army  of  devoted  kindergartners  who  have 
faithfully  held  aloft  the  kindergarten  torch  through  difficult  years, 
and  with  the  improvement  in  training  promised  us,  which  will 
provide  recruits  to  carry  on  the  good  work,  we  can  go  forward  to 
build  a  Canadian  kindergarten  which  shall  be  different  from,  and 
better  than,  any  other,  embodying  the  best  in  all  schools,  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  people  for  a  sane  and  progressive  educational 
policy.  Such  a  polic}'  I  believe  will  be  strictly  Froebelian — that 
is,  an  adaptation  to  modern  conditions  of  the  procedure  in  the  gifts, 
occupations  and  general  practice,  of  the  great  educational  giant 
whose  principles  are  the  basis  of  all  the  great  modern  movements  in 
education — Friedrich  Froebel. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN:    THE  MEETING-PLA  CE  OF  HOME 

AND  SCHOOL 

Mrs.  Richard  Davidson. 

It  gives  me  pleasure,  indeed  I  feel  honoured,  at  being  asked  to 
speak  to  the  kindergarten  teachers  in  convention.  The  two  insti- 
tutions that  you  and  I  represent  are  not  far  apart — the  home 
and  the  kindergarten. 

The  home  is  the  divine  institution  founded  by  God  and  blessed 
by  Christ  himself.  It  was  ordained  that  children  might  be  born 
and  brought  up  in  the  love  of  God  and  to  the  glory  of  his  name. 
In  earlier  times  the  teaching  of  the  child  took  place  in  the  home, 
but  that  like  so  many  other  duties  has  been  taken  from  the  mother 
and  given  to  the  expert,  so  the  school  is  the  man-devised  organiza- 
tion to  help  the  home  with  its  responsibilities. 

There  is  a  greater  variety  of  homes  than  schools  for  the  latter 
are  all  under  trained  and  expert  leadership.  Arnold  Bennett  says, 
"In  these  days  of  specialization  the  home  alone  has  been  left  to 
the  unaided  mercy  of  heaven :  there's  no  professionalism  in  home- 
making  and  it's,  therefore,  difficult  to  secure  co-operation."  Prof. 
Findlay,  of  Manchester  University,  said  several  years  ago,  that  the 
parent  was  the  undiscovered  element  in  education,  an  element 
that  had  not  been  reckoned  with  so  far.  The  teacher  or  educa- 
tionalist has  now  learned  that  to  ignore  the  parent  does  not  bring 
the  best  results,  so  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  the  last  decade 
about  adult  education. 

All  thoughtful  people  admit  that  the  home  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  school  and  we  agree  with  Superintendent  Colville,  of  the 
Louisville  Schools,  when  he  says:  "The  nation's  stability  depends 
upon  the  home.  The  child  has  a  right  to  be  well  born — body 
without  a  blemish  and  character  without  a  stain ;  born  into  a  home 
in  which  the  laws  of  health  are  observed  and  the  laws  of  man  and 
of  God  are  honoured,  where  he  has  a  right  to  innocent  recreation 
and  a  right  to  work,  with  the  privilege  of  living  in  a  decent  com- 
munity. Every  community  should  be  judged  by  its  attitude  toward 
childhood.  Every  child  has  a  right  to  a  country  that  is  worth 
living  and  dying  for." 

Let  us  picture  two  children  born  into  this  world  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  on  the  same  day  and  under  such  different  conditions. 
The  one  comes  to  bless  the  home  of  a  young  couple  with  high 
ideals,  who  felt  their  union  was  not  complete  without  a  child. 
Longed  for  and  prayed  for  before  birth  and  surrounded  with  every 
opportunity  to  develop  in  a  wholesome  way,  this  child  grows  in 
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wisdom  and  stature  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man.  The  other 
comes  to  a  young  couple,  who  are  undiscipHned  and  unprepared 
for  any  such  responsibiHty  following  a  hasty  marriage.  In  fact, 
economic  conditions  make  it  a  strain  on  the  mother  to  think  of 
another  mouth  to  feed,  and  the  child  has  not  a  fair  chance  before 
birth  even.  Afterwards  squalor,  cross  words  and  no  understanding 
of  the  cravings  of  childhood. 

Fortunately  for  both  types  of  children,  I  believe,  the  state 
demands  that  they  must  leave  the  home  for  five  hours  every  day 
and  enter  the  school.  Still  more  fortunate  are  those  children  who 
enter  the  kindergarten,  and  come  under  the  influence  of  you 
trained  women  with  the  mother  heart. 

Street  Babies 

It  has  been  cool  within.     How  I  am  blest 
With  one  small  precious  square  of  city  green, 
And  one  wide  tree!     Wisteria  shades  my  door. 
Quiet — and  dim  soft  colours  in  my  room. 
Out  there — the  street,  and  traffic,  and  the  sun! 
Voices  of  children — quarrelling — and  fun — 
And  little  cries  protesting.     Laughter,  too. 
Somebodies'  babies  playing.     Oh — such  play! 
The  glare — the  grime — the  course  unchildish  words 
Falling  from  such  sweet  lips  as  mothers  kiss 
When  bedtime  comes — too  weary  with  their  toil 
To  ask,  or  care,  perhaps,  how  the  day  went. 
And  how  the  long  neglected  hours  were  spent. 
Street  babies — with  their  dimples  and  their  curls! 
Oh,  to  go  out  and  play  some  piper's  tune! 
The  wide  fields  are  so  near!     A  few  short  miles — 
And  vast  unneeded  meadows  of  delight — 
Shadows  and  streams,  and  wastes  of  blessed  bloom ! 
I  have  no  golden  pipe.     So — on  they  play! 
Night  comes,  at  last,  and  puts  the  sun  away, 
On  the  wide  step  street  babies  sit  and  nod. 
I  know  what  dreams  I'd  send,  if  I  were  God! 

— Barbara  Young,  in  the  New  York  Times, 

I  have  no  golden  pipe,  but  the  brazen  bell  of  the  school  peals 
forth  joyfully,  and  I  believe  the  "Street  Babies,"  when  they  find 
themselves  in  the  airy  kindergarten  room  with  its  curtained 
windows,  its  flowering  plants  and  gaily  decorated  blackboards, 
must  think  it's  a  dream  sent  from  God  and  that  the  soft-voiced 
gentle-eyed  kindergartner  is  the  angel  of  their  dream. 
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May  I  make  the  plea  to  you  women  to  open  wide  your  arms  to 
the  mothers  as  well  as  to  the  children,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
break  between  home  and  school. 

We  are  hearing  much  about  parent  education  nowadays.  The 
expression  slips  glibly  from  our  tongues,  and  we  are  interested  in 
the  new  nursery  school  with  its  groups  of  eager  mothers  studying 
child  psychology. 

The  kindergartners,  however,  were  the  first  to  make  a  definite 
movement  towards  educating  parenthood.  They  knew  how  some 
children  blossomed  and  developed  in  various  ways  under  right 
management  in  the  kindergarten.  The  kindergartners  had  faith 
in  the  possible  goodness  of  children  rather  than  in  their  innate 
badness,  and  that  faith  led  kindergartners  into  homes  or  caused 
them  to  form  mothers'  clubs,  because  they  had  a  similar  faith  in 
their  desire  and  ability  to  learn  to  manage  their  own  children  well. 
Mothers  of  to-day  have  greater  problems  than  ever  before  owing 
to  the  new  conditions  since  the  war,  and  we  have  so  few  precedents 
to  fall  back  on.  We  cannot  do  just  what  our  mothers  did  for  the 
world  is  a  different  place  since  the  catyclysm  of  ten  years  ago. 
We  are  making  serious  mistakes  in  the  homes,  but  some  of  us  are 
aware  of  them,  and  are  clamouring  to  the  kindergartners  and  to  the 
trained  teachers  for  co-operation  in  this  great  business  of  turning 
out  men  and  women. 

The  mothers'  clubs  of  twenty-five  years  ago  have  been  superseded 
by  the  Home  and  School  Clubs,  in  which  we  are  trying  to  advance 
two  great  objects — to  foster  sympathetic  co-operation  between 
parents  and  teachers,  and  to  develop  a  wiser  and  better  trained 
parenthood. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Cleveland,  of  the  Detroit  schools,  told  me  a 
few  years  ago  that  she  had  organized  over  vseventy  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  in  that  city.  She  said  it's  not  unusual  now  for  a  teacher, 
who  is  being  transferred  from  one  school  to  another,  to  inquire 
if  there  is  a  Parent-Teacher  Association  in  the  school,  and  if  there 
is  not  one  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  must  be  a  backward  school 
in  a  backward  community.  I  hope  the  day  will  come  in  Toronto 
when  we'll  judge  the  school  by  what  it's  doing  for  the  parents  as 
well  as  for  the  children. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Prof.  W,  E.  Blotz,  of  the  Psychology 
Department  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  Director  of  the 
Nursery  School,  he  writes,  "I  would  like  to  assist  in  any  way  with 
the  work  of  the  Home  and  School  Clubs;  if  at  any  time  you  feel 
that  I  can  be  of  any  strategic  value  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
me  as  I  feel  these  organizations  are  the  attributes  of  modern  public 
school  life  which  will  make  for  better  educational  ideals." 
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"More  work  and  more  meetings  for  the  teacher,"  I  hear  some 
one  say,  but  less  difficulty  and  more  success  in  the  handling  of 
the  children.  We  partners  in  this  business  of  child  training  must 
know  each  other  and  work  along  the  same  lines.  The  school  can 
no  longer  ignore  the  home. 

Any  effort  or  sacrifice,  when  it  is  for  the  child,  is  worth  while. 
You  remember  what  the  greatest  of  all  teachers  said,  when  He 
gathered  the  little  ones  around  Him  and  laid  His  hands  upon  their 
heads,  and  blessed  them:    "Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Let  me  close  this  talk  by  reading  you  a  short  poem  which  expresses 
better  than  any  words  of  mine  could  do,  the  value  of  the  work  of 
the  teacher. 

The  Two  Temples 

A  builder  builded  a  temple, 

He  wrought  with  care  and  skill. 
Pillars  and  groins  and  arches 

Were  fashioned  to  meet  his  will. 
And  men  said  when  they  saw  its  beauty : 

"It  shall  never  know  decay; 
Great  is  thy  skill,  O  builder. 

Thy  fame  shall  endure  for  aye." 

A  teacher  builded  a  temple. 

She  wrought  with  skill  and  care, 
Forming  each  pillar  with  patience, 

Laying  each  stone  with  care. 
None  saw  the  unceasing  effort; 

None  knew  the  marvellous  plan, 
For  the  temple  the  teacher  builded 

Was  unseen  by  the  eyes  of  man. 

Gone  is  the  builder's  temple, 

Crumbled  into  dust, 
Pillars  and  groins  and  arches, 

Food  for  consuming  rust. 
But  the  temple  the  teacher  builded 

Shall  endure  while  the  ages  roll ; 
For  that  beautiful,  unseen  temple 

Was  a  child's  immortal  soul. 

— From  The  Akron  School  Herald. 
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PRIMARY  SECTION 


IDEAS  FOR   TEACHING  ART   WHEN  ONE  IS  NOT    AN 

ARTIST 

By  Miss  Lily  Kilmer,  Brantford. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  little  realized  what  I  was  undertaking 
when  I  consented  to  give  this  paper.  I'm  neither  an  artist  nor  a 
speaker,  which  doesn't  help,  but  I  try  my  best  to  teach  school,  and 
when  the  art  periods  come  along  I  am  just  as  happy  as  during  any 
other  class. 

One  evening  as  I  was  leafing  through  a  magazine  I  noticed  an 
ad.  headed  by,  "A  good  art  lesson  grows  out  of  a  happy  subject 
so  presented  that  everybody  works  happily  together."  After 
thinking  it  over  I  concluded  that  it  is  quite  correct.  A  good  art 
lesson  does  grow  out  of  a  happy  subject  so  presented  that  every- 
body works  happily  together  to  the  very  end  of  the  lesson. 

Now  what  is  a  happy  subject? 
L  Something  I  have  seen  well. 

2.  Something  the  children  have  seen  well  or  that  I  can  get 
them  to  see  well. 

3.  Something  the  children  like  and  have  an  interest  in. 

4.  Something  that  is  seasonable. 

5.  Something  that  I  can  represent  with  chalk. 

6.  Something  I  can  guide  the  children  to  represent  with  crayons 
or  pencils. 

Many  an  art  lesson  yields  disappointing  results  to  both  teacher 
and  pupils  because  the  subject  was  not  wisely  chosen.  Every 
normal  person,  adult  or  child,  takes  most  pleasure  out  of  doing 
things  that  look  well  when  finished  and  bring  him  or  her  commend- 
ation. 

By  saying  a  subject  must  be  one  I  have  seen  well,  I  mean  one  I 
have  seen  well  enough  to  know  how  to  draw.  I  couldn't  teach 
children  to  draw  a  rose  because  I  can't  see  a  reasonably  easy  way 
to  draw  one  myself,  and  so  I  wait  until  the  petals  drop  off  and  then 
attempt  the  rose  hips  in  the  fall  if  I  have  a  class  that  can  see  fairly 
well. 

Some  classes  can  see  the  structure  or  formation  of  plants  far  quicker 
and  better  than  others.  Because  your  lesson  isn't  as  successful 
one  year  as  another  may  not  be  all  your  fault.  It  may  be  that  your 
class  is  not  so  observant  as  a  previous  class.   If  they  cannot  observe 
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the  Structure  of  things  well,  the  teacher  must  choose  a  more  simple 
subject. 

I  don't  think  any  of  us  have  much  trouble  choosing  subjects 
that  children  like  and  subjects  that  are  seasonable.  The  days  are 
gone  when  one  must  spend  an  hour  trying  to  draw  a  sphere  or 
hemisphere  or  kitchen  chair  as  shown  in  the  upper  corner  of  an 
art  book.  The  idea  of  decorating  for  Hallowe'en,  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  Valentine's  Day,  St.  Patrick's  and  Easter  has  become  so 
popular  that  there  are  few  school  months  that  haven't  some  special 
suggestions  before  us  for  art  lessons.  But  with  all  these  along 
with  the  subjects  that  Mother  nature  produces  regularly  we  must 
spend  some  minutes  considering,  for  the  subject  must  be  something 
we  can  represent  with  chalk. 

For  years  I  looked  at  the  picture  of  a  hyacinth  and  also  at  the 
real  flowers  in  the  window  but  never  chose  a  hyacinth  for  the  sub- 
ject of  an  art  lesson,  but  now  I  teach  a  hyacinth  each  year.  What 
is  easy  for  one  teacher  may  be  impossible  for  another.  Some 
teachers  enjoy  teaching  action  figures.  If  they  have  the  knack 
of  representing  action  figures,  that's  what  they  should  teach, 
I  claim,  but  if  they  are  awkward  at  it,  leave  it  mostly  for  the  next 
class.  If  you  can't  show  a  class  how  to  do  a  thing,  it  will  be  only 
the  born  artists  that  will  accomplish  what  you  desire.  If  you 
say  to  a  class,  draw  a  straight  line  across  your  paper  like  this, 
meaning  horizontally,  and  instead  of  making  a  horizontal  line  you 
make'a  diagonal  line  why  should  you  expect  all  the  class  to  make 
horizontal  ones? 

Let  us  now  consider  the  developing  of  the  subject.  The  first 
thing  is  the  paper  the  children  are  to  use.  The  pupil  seldom  has 
much  choice  in  the  matter.  The  teacher  to  save  time  and  supplies 
has  the  paper  cut  ready  for  the  lesson.  Often  our  results  would 
be  much  more  pleasing  if  we  gave  a  little  more  thought  to  the  size 
or  shape  of  the  paper.  If  you  can  get  some  coloured  paper,  such 
as  oatmeal  wallpaper,  it  gives  a  little  variety  and  thereby  adds 
a  little  interest  to  the  work.  Some  subjects  show  up  much  better 
on  coloured  paper  than  on  the  ordinary  art  paper.  Mounting 
paper  is  good  but  more  expensive.  Occasionally  I  use  a  piece  of 
wallpaper  from  an  old  sample  book  to  work  on  myself  instead 
of  the  blackboard.  It  seems  so  much  more  like  their  paper  that 
they  follow  closer. 

Next  the  pencils  or  crayons.  Always  use  the  best  you  can  get 
and  always  make  the  best  of  what  you've  been  able  to  get.  Red 
crayons  nearly  always  smudge  and  are  often  gritty.  The  results 
of  subjects  done  in  red  are  often  terrible.  Very  often  we  could  use 
yellow  or  orange  instead  of  red.  Nearly  every  yellow  crayon 
works  well.     That's  why  I  use  yellow  as  much  as  I  can.     Most 
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crayons  coat  after  use  and  then  seem  rather  stubborn  to  work  with. 
If  they  are  held  against  the  palm  of  the  hand  until  the  child  counts 
to  about  twenty  they  often  work  all  right.  But  at  other  times  the 
children  can't  count  far  enough  to  make  them  mark  and  you  couldn't 
either.  In  such  cases  if  the  crayon  is  rubbed  on  a  little  sand- 
paper it  marks  splendidly.  The  sandpaper  is  much  more  speedy 
than  a  knife,  less  dangerous  and  more  saving  on  the  crayon.  Chalk 
does  well  for  white. 

During  the  years  I  taught  second  book  I  used  to  long  to  teach  a 
couiple  of  lessons  with  brush  and  ink.  The  children  were  just  as 
anxious  to  use  ink  as  I  was,  it  seemed  as  interesting  as  mud  pies, 
but  since  we  had  crayons  we  had  no  brushes.  We  folded  paper 
to  a  point  and  used  it  as  a  brush.  You'd  be  surprised  how  well  it 
worked. 

After  the  amount  of  introductory  remarks  that  you  desire  to 
have  I  feel  most  children  should  be  given  an  idea  of  where  to  begin 
on  the  paper. 

I  feel  most  children  can  do  only  one  short  step  at  a  time.  I  feel 
a  class  should  be  kept  working  at  the  same  step  even  if  you  have 
to  have  the  quicker  ones  recite  some  memory  work  or  sing  while 
the  slower  ones  finish  so  that  nobody  gets  either  restless  or  discour- 
aged. The  younger  your  class  the  fewer  steps  you  can  have,  or  in 
other  words  the  less  you  can  attempt. 

When  the  drawing  is  finished  there  comes  the  signing  of  the 
name.  To  my  mind  many  art  samples  are  ruined  when  the  child 
puts  his  name  on  them.  An  artist  never  puts  his  name  on  a  drawing 
so  that  it  can  be  read  half  way  across  a  room,  and  yet  some 
teachers  allow  pupils  to  write  their  names  so  that  you  can  see 
more  name  than  drawing.  "Small  children  shouldn't  write  small," 
tis  said;  with  them  I  insist  on  them  using  the  back  for  their  name. 

I  don't  like  borders  or  margins  around  drawings  either.  Some 
teachers  think  a  drawing  isn't  complete  without  a  margin.  A 
margin  gives  a  class  one  more  chance  to  go  wrong.  Of  course, 
practice  makes  perfect,  and  one  more  spot  to  be  kept  clean.  Those 
are  the  only  reasons  I  can  give  for  leaving  it  off,  and  those  who  like 
a  margin  may  have  better  reasons  for  putting  them  on. 

If  you've  been  able  to  choose  a  happy  subject  and  have  your  lesson 
well  planned  out  and  still  feel  that  it  is  a  miserable  undertaking, 
is  there  anything  you  could  yet  do  to  make  the  art  lesson  more  of 
a  pleasure?  You  all  know  that  the  subject  you  like  teaching  best 
tires  you  least,  and  the  subject  you  like  least  tires  you  most.  If  you 
don't  like  teaching  art  I  would  suggest  you  attack  it  when  you 
and  your  class  are  fresh  instead  of  the  last  thing  before  four  o'clock 
Friday  afternoon.  I'm  sure  you'd  find  it  easier  and  pleasanter 
and  more  profitable.     The  subject  you  enjoy  teaching  won't  suffer 
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nearly  as  much  just  before  four  as  one  you  don't  like  teaching 
would. 

The  above  was  supplemented  by  some  remarks  on  samples  done 
by  my  primary  pupils  to  show  subjects  that  had  appealed  to  my 
class  and  to  pass  on  some  simple  methods  that  I  thought  might 
help  others. 
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Some  years  ago  I  received  some  very  valuable  advice.  So 
valuable  did  it  prove  to  me  that  I  want  to  pass  it  on  to  you. 
It  was  this.  Choose  one  subject  each  year,  give  that  subject 
special  attention.  Read,  what  great  educators  have  said  about 
it.  Collect  all  the  best  methods  and  devices  possible  by  which  it 
may  be  presented  to  your  class.  In  short,  make  a  hobby  of  it. 
One  year  I  chose  Language  and  I  enjoyed  it  so  much  I  made  it 
my  choice  again  this  year.  Naturally,  it  becomes  the  subject  of 
my  talk  this  afternoon. 

Daily  systematic  instruction  and  guided  practice  should  begin 
in  the  first  grade  and  continue  through  all  the  grades.  The  problem 
of  the  Grade  2  teacher  is  to  train  her  pupils  to  express  their  thoughts 
clearly  and  in  related  sentences,  numbering  not  less  than  three 
and  not  more  than  five  upon  subjects  wit,hin  their  experience, 
using  a  fitting  vocabulary  and  voices  pleasing  and  distinctly  audible 
to  their  classmates.  Language  is  easily  correlated  with  other 
subjects.  Indeed  some  say,  "Make  every  lesson  a  language  lesson." 
In  the  schoolroom  literature,  nature  study,  songs,  geography  and 
language  seat  work  lend  themselves  readily  to  increasing  the 
vocabulary. 

Let  us  see  that  the  reading  books  are  a  treasure  house  of  lovely 
thoughts  expressed  in  beautiful  words  and  phrases. 

When  we  finish  reading  a  story  we  like  to  re-read  it  silently  for 
these  words  or  phrases — you  may  call  it  "hunting"  if  you  wish, 
writing  on  the  blackboard  the  words  which  have  been  "bagged." 
Encourage  the  pupils  to  use  these  words  in  stories. 

The  reading  of  stories  and  poems  by  the  teacher  is  so  helpful. 
I  like  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  spelling,  arithmetic  and  writing,  just 
for  five  minutes  to  read  some  poem.  I  had  been  reading  some  of 
the  poems  from  "When  We  Were  Very  Young,"  by  A.  A.  Milne. 
They  had  heard  some  of  them  last  year  and  by  t)ne  pleased  expres- 
sion on  their  faces  they  were  meeting  old  friends  again.  One 
little  boy  asked  if  some  morning  I  would  read  "The  Doctor  and  the 
Dormouse."  He  said,  "I  like  that  and  I  used  to  laugh  about  it  after 
I  went  to  bed."  Of  course  I  promised  it  for  the  very  next  day. 
Why  do  they  love  that  little  poem?  Isn't  it  because  besides 
rhyme  and  rhythm  there  is  the  repetition  of  the  big  words  "geran- 
ium" and  "delphinium?" 

Children  love  big  words  and  it  is  remarkable  how  they  seem 
to  "sense  the  meaning."     If  you  would  like  to  know  the  name  of 
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a  book  in  which  large  words  are  used  and  explained  too,  I  recommend 
to  you  ''Little  Grey  Doors,"  by  Alexandrina  Woods;  That  book 
is  their  favourite  this  year.  When  we  had  finished  it  the  children 
began  a  discussion  of  the  stories  and  you  may  know  how  pleased 
I  was  when  so  many  wanted  to  tell  why  they  liked  one  particular 
story  best  of  all.  Just  last  week  a  child  gave  me  a  sentence  about 
the  little  China  shepherdess,  so  he  remembers,  although  I  read 
the  book  last  November.  I  prefer  reading  to  children  for  five  or 
six  minutes  a  day  than  half  an  hour  once  a  week. 

"The  Teaching  of  English  in  England"  says,  "It  is  of  first  import- 
ance that  children  should  be  encouraged  to  form  the  reading  habit. 
A  child's  desire  to  read  ought  never  to  be  frustrated  for  want  of 
books  worth  reading.  There  need  be  no  further  anxiety  about  his 
education.     All  that  is  necessary  is  to  give  him  the  opportunity." 

A  Kindergarten  Primary  teacher  told  me  of  an  amusing  incident 
which  took  place  in  her  room  recently.  She  had  bought  one  copy 
of  "The  Easy  Book,"  a  book  rich  in  coloured  pictures  and  repetition 
about  ice-cream,  teddy-bears,  etc.  It  was  put  upon  her  reading 
table  from  which  the  children  were  allowed  to  borrow  books  when 
their  work  was  finished.  She  had  said  nothing  about  the  book, 
but  somehow  the  news  spread  throughout  the  class  that  "The 
Easy  Book"  was  the  best  one  on  the  table.  How  the  pupils  vied 
with  one  another  to  get  this  coveted  book  for  a  few  minutes. 
One  day  it  was  lost  and  at  once  a  great  hue  and  cry  arose.  Glancing 
from  one  to  the  other  the  teacher  noticed  Jimmie  working  away 
at  his  writing  trying  to  look  unconcerned,  but  nevertheless  rather 
red  about  the  ears.  "Jimmie,  have  you  the  book?"  she  asked. 
Jimmie  brought  it  forth.  H^  had  been  sitting  on  it.  What  would 
you  have  done?  Reprimanded  Jimmie  for  wrong  doing?  No. 
I  feel  sure  you  would  have  done  just  as  this  teacher  did.  She  asked 
for  a  set  of  those  books. 

Dramatization — letting  the  children  "live  the  story."  I  will 
only  touch  on  this  phase  but  would  like  to  suggest  that  after  you 
have  planned  the  scenes  you  might  write  a  plan  of  action  on  the 
blackboard  and  sometimes  have  an  entirely  different  cast  for  each 
scene. 

Then  let  the  children  act  it  without  suggestions  from  you.  No 
doubt  the  play  would  be  better  if  you  helped  here  and  prompted 
there  but  the  benefit  to  the  children  would  not  be  as  great.  If  a 
child  forgets  what  comes  next  the  fault  is  not  in  the  child  but  in 
the  preparation.  Give  criticism,  constructive  of  course,  afterward, 
but  during  the  play  be  dumb.  It  is  good  discipline  for  often  we 
teachers  talk  too  much. 

We  have  been  seeking  to  plant  the  good  language  seed.  Let  us 
consider  now  the  uprooting  of  the  weeds  of  incorrect  speech. 
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When  the  child  first  enters  school  he  has  learned  language  from 
listening  to  those  at  home  and  to  his  playmates.  If  parents, 
through  carelessness,  violate  the  rules  of  speech  daily  and  the  child 
hears  these  violations  he  will  use  them,  believing  them  to  be  correct, 
and  when  wrong  forms  are  once  learned  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate 
them.  Some  say,  ''Let  him  repeat  and  repeat  the  correct  form  until 
it  becomes  a  habit,  but  repetition  without  interest  will  accomplish 
little.  The  problem  is  more  easily  solved  by  language  games, 
where  we  have  plenty  of  repetition  along  with  play.  You  can 
find  many  of  these  games  in  educational  magazines  but  all  that 
are  published  are  not  suitable.  The  school  has  given  some  excellent 
ones.  Our  aim  in  every  game  is  to  eliminate  all  possible  conversa- 
tion but  the  grammatical  form  upon  which  we  wish  to  drill.  It  is 
wise  to  try  them,  select  the  best  ones  and  copy  or  paste  them  in 
your  language  scrap  book.  Then  by  keeping  games  together  in 
the  loose-leaf  note  book  it  is  very  easy  to  find  the  one  required  to 
correct  error  made  by  pupil.  Make  a  note  of  mistakes  made  and 
give  special  drill  on  these. 

What  are  we  teachers  doing  to  discourage  the  use  of  slang? 
Slang,  as  you  know,  originally  meant  the  jargon  used  by  thieves, 
beggars  and  tramps  to  conceal  their  meaning  from  other  people. 
To-day  it  means,  in  addition  to  this,  colloquialisms  and  inelegant 
words.  True,  the  language  must  grow,  and  as  metaphor  is  at  the 
basis  of  most  slang,  it  may,  if  it  lives,  rid  itself  of  its  vulgar  con- 
nections and  so  fill  a  place  in  the  language^ — "blizzard,  humbug 
and  mob"  are  examples  of  this.  But  more  often  slang  tends  to 
narrow  the  vocabulary.  We  have  to  admit  that  some  of  it  is 
very  descriptive.  When  we  read  "The  Field  Mouse  and  Town 
Mouse,"  we  were  talking  about  the  picture  in  the  reader.  One 
boy  told  me  he  knew  the  Town  Mouse  was  the  one  with  the  "pea- 
jacket,  jazz  bow-tie  and  gates-ajar  collar."  You  can  probably 
imagine  that  even  if  you  have  never  seen  the  picture. 

I  wonder  if  I  do  the  right  thing  in  dealing  with  slang.  I  am 
afraid  to  express  disgust  or  talk  about  it  much  for  fear  they  will 
remember  it  rather  than  forget  it.  I  have  tried  looking  at  them 
as  if  I  felt  sorry  for  them  and  saying,  "Is  that  the  best  way  you 
can  say  it?" 

If  some  here  would  tell  us  their  experiences  I  am  sure  we  would 
be  glad,  for  slang  certainly  indicates  mental  laziness. 

Last  autumn  I  bought  a  book  which  has  been  a  great  inspiration 
to  me.  It  is  "The  Language  Garden."  Near  the  front  of  the 
book  it  tells  the  children  that  they  have  a  language  garden,  which 
is  the  way  they  talk.  Each  new  word  learned  is  a  flower.  Saying 
words  just  right  is  watering  your  garden.  Correcting  mistakes  is 
pulling  weeds  and  words  such  as  "ain't,"  "I  seen  "  too  many  "ands," 
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and  we  might  add  slang  are  sly  foxes  which  spoil  the  vines  and 
we  must  drive  them  out. 

To  drive  out  the  fox  ''I  seen.''  After  playing  that  we  are  birds, 
that  we  went  up  in  aeroplanes  or  just  telling  me  what  they  saw 
on  their  way  to  school,  I  have  found  that  using  this  picture,  which 
is  just  an  advertisement,  we  played  that  we  rode  on  a  magic  carpet. 
There  was  "magic"  in  it,  for  I  secured  the  best  results.  By  the 
way,  I  never  accept  merely  'T  saw  a  horse."  The  child  must 
make  it  as  interesting  as  he  can.  The  other  day  one  girl  gave  me 
this  story.  'T  saw  a  black  horse  in  a  field.  It  had  a  white  star 
on  its  forehead.  I  think  it  was  Black  Beauty."  I  found  she  had 
read  that  story,  in  short  form  of  course,  recently. 

How  many  of  us  to  this  day  repeat  "Thirty  days  hath  Septem- 
ber" when  we  want  to  know  the  number  of  days  in  a  certain 
month?  The  same  is  true  of  other  little  bits  of  information  that 
were  fixed  in  our  minds  through  rhymes  when  we  were  children. 

Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  said  in  his  book,  "Thoughts  and 
After-Thoughts" :  "If  children  were  taught  a  doggerel  with  a  tune 
which  should  embody  simple  laws  of  health  and  rudimentary  laws 
of  happiness  they  would  never  forget  them  all  their  lives."  Then 
why  not  apply  this  to  language.  It  is  quite  easy  to  make  up  a 
merry  little  jingle  teaching  the  A. B.C.  of  language. 

I  know  that  I  have  very  little  trouble  with  "ain't,"  and  I  believe 
it  is  because  the  teacher  who  had  them  last  year  taught  them  this 
limerick: 

There  once  was  a  boy  who  said  "ain't," 

He  fell  into  a  big  can  of  paint, 

But  when  he  got  out, 

He  said  with  a  shout, 

I'll  say  "isn't"  and  "aren't"  and  not  "ain't." 

The  importance  of  good  English  may  be  impressed  upon  them 
by  use  of  posters.  At  first  I  intended  making  a  few  myself  to 
hang  in  the  room,  but  found  by  experiment  that  they  could  cut 
the  letters  fairly  well.  I  tried  to  keep  them  uniform  in  size  by 
drawing  squares  with  wide  rulers.  Each  row  would  be  given 
only  two  letters  at  a  time  to  practice.  The  best  were  collected 
and  the  very  best  used.  They  were  eager  to  do  this  and  I  think 
they  liked  them  better  than  those  I  had  made  because  they  seemed 
to  look  at  them  oftener. 

Next  they  began  to  bring  them  to  school  after  making  them  at 
home.  To  encourage  them  further  we  had  a  contest.  I  have 
brought  the  best  ones  here.  I  did  not  look  for  originality,  as 
children  of  this  age  are  imitators;  but  I  did  find  a  few  that  were 
not  exactly  copies.     This  pleased  me,  for  someone  at  home  helped 
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with  suggestions,  therefore  they  had  become  interested.  I  made 
sure  that  the  actual  hand  work  was  done  by  the  pupil.  The 
parrot  that  was  used  was  not  drawn  by  Margaret.  She  could  not 
find  one  so  her  brother  made  one  for  her,  she  said.  I  really  value 
that  parrot  more  than  one  from  a  magazine  because  I  like  to 
believe  it  made  brother  think.  The  magazines  are  a  great  help 
to  teachers.  There  are  really  some  beautiful  advertisements 
now.  Grown-ups  enjoy  their  beauty  and  children  like  to  make 
stories  about  them.  The  children  will  bring  you  old  copies,  from 
which  you  can  get  excellent  pictures  for  language  lessons.  Even 
the  very  small  pictures  can  be  used. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  we  happened  to  make  the  booklets. 
We  had  made  booklets  before  but  never  original  story  books. 

One  of  the  teachers  in  our  school  had  a  special  kind  of  booklet 
to  encourage  better  writing.  She  wrote  the  sentences  on  the 
blackboard  and  after  using  them  for  blackboard  reading  the  best 
writer  of  the  day  before  copied  the  sentences  into  the  book. 

Well,  my  children  certainly  needed  something  to  inspire  them 
to  be  better  writers,  so,  after  much  thinking,  I  decided  to  write  a 
Health  Story  Book  by  Dr.  Wise.  The  stories  were  about  Sleep, 
Teeth,  Milk,  Exercise,  and  were  composed  by  the  children  and 
then  written  by  me  on  the  blackboard  and  the  best  writer  of 
yesterday  was  Dr.  Wise  of  to-day. 

Then  one  day  a  child  brought  a  booklet  she  had  made  at  home, 
using  different  kinds  of  pictures.  Then  I  thought,  "Why  cannot 
we  each  make  one?"  So  these  books  were  made.  They  are  far 
from  perfect,  but  I  feel  that  little  girl  led  us  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

It  takes  too  much  time?  We  did  one  a  week  with  an  average 
time  of  half  an  hour. 

Too  much  noise?  Yes,  but  I  would  rather  have  the  hum  of 
industry  than  perfect  order  and  no  results. 

The  pictures  are  brought  by  the  children  or  given  by  me  as 
reward  for  good  work  in  different  subjects.  The  child  takes  the 
picture  home  in  an  old  book  for  one  night.  I  care  not  if  he  gets 
ideas  about  what  to  write  from  the  whole  family  as  long  as  he  is 
able  to  write  it  next  day.  I  encourage  him  to  ask  mother  how  to 
spell  the  difficult  words.  He  writes  it  first  in  his  work  book.  I 
read  it  and  point  out  mistakes.  If  the  misspelled  word  is  in  his 
reader  I  tell  him  where  to  look  for  it.  I  can  read  only  one  at  a 
time,  but  he  has  his  seat  work  which  is  done  while  he  is  waiting  for 
me.  It  is  true  that  I  feel  like  a  'little  faded  flower"  when  we  are 
through,  but  one  look  at  their  proud  little  faces  repays  for  all  the 
labour.  The  Primary  teacher  of  whom  I  spoke  has  since  asked 
her  pupils  for  sentences.     She  tells  me  she  is  delighted  with  the 
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result.     I  begged  two  of  these  books  that  I  might  show  them  to 
you.     These,  you  understand,  are  written  by  the  class  as  a  whole, 
but  not  by  individual  pupils. 
To  sum  up: 

1.  Let  them  hear  the  best  English  in  stories  and  poems. 

2.  Let  them  gain  freedom  from  self-consciousness  and  ability 
to  talk  freely  in  the  classroom  by  dramatization. 

3.  Strive  to  eliminate  grammatical  errors  by  constant  daily 
practice. 

4.  Impress  the  importance  of  correct  speech  by  means  of  posters 
and  rhymes. 

5.  Finally,  let  him  write  his  own  story  book,  helping  him  to  be 
an  author  and  his  own  publisher  as  well. 

In  this  ''Drive  for  Good  English"  I  would  enlist  the  help  of  each 
one  of  you.  The  need  is  great.  Of  course,  we  should  have  a 
motto.     How  will  this  one  do? 


"Good  English  every  day, 
Good  e very-day  English." 


Then,  lest  we  become  weary  in  well  doing,  we  might  choose  this 
song,  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Old  Black  Joe": 

"Gone  are  the  days  when  we  spoke  with  careless  ease. 
Gone  are  the  words  we  use  just  as  we  please, 
Gone  to  some  place  whence  we  hope  there's  no  return, 
Oh,  hear  us  as  we  cry  in  chorus — "No  more  slang." 

They've  left  us,  they've  left  us. 

And  we  hope  they're  out  of  reach. 

Now  hear  us  as  we  cry  in  chorus — 

"Better  speech." 
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NOTES  ON  THE  TALK  ON  THE  CHILDREN'S 
FEATHERED  NEIGHBOURS. 

E.  L.  Marsh, 

Author  of  ''Birds  of  Peasemarsh"  and  ''Bird  Stories  for  Children y 

"I  should  like  to  say,  in  beginning,  that  I  consider  it  a  very 
great  privilege  to  talk  to  the  Primary  teachers  about  the  children's 
feathered  neighbours,  for  it  is  the  Primary  teacher  who  can  do  so 
much  towards  making  the  children  good  neighbours  to  their  little 
feathered  neighbours,  the  birds,"  said  Miss  E.  L.  Marsh,  in  begin- 
ning her  talk  at  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  convention. 
''The  Primary  teacher  has  the  child  in  his  most  impressionable 
years.  It  is  the  memories,  when  we  are  just  beginning  to  remem- 
ber, that  stay  with  us  all  through  life  and  the  little  bird  stories 
that  children  hear  are  almost  sure  to  come  back  to  them  in  after 
years." 

In  giving  an  instance  of  this  she  told  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  a 
bird  song,  which  he  had  learned  at  school  when  about  five  years 
old,  came  to  his  mind  as  he  was  looking  over  some  chapters  of 
"Birds  of  Peasemarsh,"  and  of  the  good  work  he  did  for  birds  in 
his  last  years  with  this  little  song  ringing  in  his  ears. 

"And  so,"  she  continues,  "the  Primary  teacher  is  not  only  work- 
ing for  the  child  to-day,  but  for  the  child  when  he  becomes  a  man. 
And  she  is  not  only  working  for  the  bird  the  child  is  taught  not  to 
disturb,  but  she  is  working  for  the  birds  in  their  wider  range,  for 
whose  protection  the  man  with  a  man's  influence  and  ability  is 
able  to  do  much." 

The  great  need  for  protection  of  birds  was  then  pointed  out 
and  it  was  shown  that  a  desire  to  protect  the  small  defenceless 
songsters  has  a  softening,  uplifting  influence  upon  character. 
Some  children  are  more  easily  interested  in  the  out-of-doors  than 
others,  due  either  to  natural  tendencies  or  to  environment. 

Encouraging  a  belief  in  fairies  is  a  splendid  way  to  prepare 
children  for  the  study  of  birds.  After  telling  of  the  beliefs  in 
fairies  of  William  Blake,  the  poet  of  a  century  ago,  and  of  his 
conversation  with  a  friend,  in  which  he  described  a  fairy  funeral, 
the  speaker  said  that  some  of  the  shy,  rare  birds  are  more  like 
fairies  than  any  other  creatures,  and  that  the  gentle,  quiet,  listen- 
ing attitude,  that  a  belief  in  fairies  will  develop,  helps  greatly  to 
enable  children  to  see  and  know  these  birds. 

"Explorations  into  the  regions  of  nature  appeal  to  the  youthful 
mind.  Few  of  us  have  forgotten  the  lines  we  learned  when  we 
were  very  small. 
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"And  Nature,  the  good  old  nurse,  took  the  child  upon  her  knee, 

Saying,  "Here  is  a  story  book  thy  mother  hath  written  for  thee. 

"Come  wander  with  me,"  she  said,  "into  regions  yet  untrod. 

And  read  what  is  yet  unread  in  the  manuscripts  of  God." 

"A  good  way  to  begin  nature  work  with  children  who  have  seen 
but  little  of  the  out-of-doors  is  to  tell  them  stories,  or,  better  still, 
take  them  out  where  they  will  see  some  of  our  most  common 
birds,  that  is,  the  birds  children  are  likely  to  notice  first,  such  as 
the  robin,  the  songsparrow,  the  chickadee,  etc.  It  may  be  that 
in  doing  this  teachers  are  taking  some  of  the  little  ones  'into 
regions  yet  untrod.'  But  in  order  to  enter  those  regions  they 
must  want  to  go,  their  interest  must  be  aroused.  They  must 
learn,  too,  that  they  cannot  study  the  birds  if  they  go  noisily  up 
to  them  or  to  their  nests.  A  human  touch  seldom  fails  to  impress 
a  child.  One  can  always  point  out  some  traits  of  the  birds  that 
are  like  those  of  the  children. 

"In  impressing  the  children  that  the  world  of  birds  is  but  a 
part  of  the  world  of  humans  and  that  the  wild  things  are  really 
little  brothers,  teachers  cannot  do  better  than  to  go  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Indians  for  many  of  their  stories.  Indian  legends  that 
have  come  down  to  us  should  be  carefully  preserved  for  the  children 
of  to-day.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  few  are  left  to  us,  for  in 
them  we  have  the  real  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  creatures 
of  the  wood  and  stream.  The  legend  of  the  bluebird  and  the 
Indian  explanation  of  the  migratory  flight  are  stories  children 
seldom  forget. 

"The  wonders  of  migration  arouse  admiration  and  respect  for 
the  birds  and  the  many  dangers  they  encouter  develop  a  desire  to 
protect  them.  Even  the  young  children  can  be  taught  something 
of  the  value  of  birds  to  man  ahd  the  injurious  insects  which  are 
kept  in  check  by  the  feathered  life." 

Another  point  stressed  was  the  importance  of  teaching  children 
the  difference  between  the  troublesome  European  sparrow  and  our 
valuable  native  sparrows. 

Selections  from  bird  stories  soon  to  appear  were  read  to  show 
how  some  pronounced  note  or  marking  of  a  bird  might  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  a  story  and  would  give  a  lasting  picture  by  which 
the  child  would  always  recognize  the  bird. 

An  amusing  incident  was  told  of  a  little  lad  who  became  so 
interested  in  the  story  of  that  stately  fisherman,  the  Great  Blue 
Heron,  that  appeared  on  the  cover  of  "Birds  of  Peasemarsh," 
that  he  declared  that  had  he  been  walking  along  the  stream  and 
come  suddenly  upon  the  heron,  he  would  have  walked  very  quietly 
the  other  way  so  that  he  would  not  have  disturbed  either  the 
fisher  or  the  fish  it  was  trying  to  catch. 
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At  the  close  of  her  talk  Miss  Marsh  read  one  of  her  bird  stories 
for  children,  which  showed  how  quotations  from  the  well  known 
verses,  "Robert  of  Lincoln,"  were  used  in  making  an  attractive 
story  on  the  life  of  "Little  Bob." 

In  summing  up  the  talk,  the  Mail  and  Empire  report  said, 
"Instances  were  given  to  show  that  the  opportunity  of  the  Prim- 
ary teacher  in  her  nature  study  classes  is  very  great.  Not  only 
will  this  work  be  an  influence  for  bird  protection,  but  it  will  also 
tend  to  develop  a  truer  idea  of  the  proportion  of  things,  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  our  heritage  of  nature.  Children  who  once  learn 
will  retain  all  through  life  beautiful  nature  lines,  and  even  if  they 
do  not  understand  the  words  at  the  time  the  full  meaning  will 
come  to  them  in  after  years." 

Among  the  nature  lines  quoted  was  a  stanza  from  Pauline 
Johnson's  "Birds'  Lullaby": 

"Sing  to  us,  cedars;  your  voice  is  so  lowly. 
Your  breathing  so  fragrant,  your  branches  so  strong. 
Our  little  next-cradles  are  swaying  so  slowly. 
While  zephyrs  are  breathing  their  slumberous  song, 

While  we  swing,  swing. 

While  your  branches  sing. 
And  drowse  to  your  dreamy  whispering." 
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RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  A  PRIMARY  TEACHER 
E.  E.  C.  Kilmer,  B.A.,  Inspector  of  Brantford  Public  Schools. 

As  the  potter  is  responsible  for  the  vessel  formed  from  the  clay 
put  upon  his  wheel,  and  the  artist  for  the  picture  from  the  colours 
blended  upon  his  canvas,  so  is  the  teacher,  the  Primary  teacher 
more  than  any  other,  responsible  for  the  character  and  the  habits 
of  the  child  entrusted  to  her  care  and  teaching. 

The  child  enters  school  with  a  certain  amount  of  temerity,  yet 
with  unbounded  confidence  in  the  teacher.  Its  mind  is  in  its 
most  plastic  condition  and  it  is  therefore  essential  that  the  first 
impressions,  which  will  be  deep  and  lasting,  should  be  made  with 
care. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  child's  body  is  pro- 
perly cared  for,  to  instil  in  the  child  a  desire  to  work  and  to  do 
that  work  in  a  systematic  way,  and  to  develop  in  the  child  correct 
morals.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  you  to  suppose  that  this  is 
a  work  of  no  moment.  There  are  many  counteracting  influences, 
e.g.,  the  influence  of  the  home  may  not  be  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Some  children  come  from  homes  where  there  is  little  to  uplift. 
The  parents  may  be  ignorant,  or  poor,  or  slovenly  and  dirty  in 
habit.  The  child  may  be  undernourished,  shabbily  clad,  suffering 
from  lack  of  sleep.  Cleanliness  may  be  more  or  less  unknown  in 
the  home. 

There  is  also  the  influence  of  the  street,  the  picture  show,  and 
the  many,  so-called,  funny  papers.  These  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  child  and,  unfortunately,  the  influence  is  often  far  from 
elevating.  It  is  true  that  we  have  a  censor  board,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  see  that  nothing  of  a  degrading  nature  reaches  the  public, 
but  when  we  gaze  upon  the  productions  which  pass  it  we  often 
wonder  upon  what  grounds  the  decisions  were  made. 

To  combat  these  influences,  it  is  a  responsibility  of  the  teacher 
to  visit  the  homes  of  the  children  and  to  try,  by  suggestion  or 
advice,  to  secure  better  results.  She  should  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  schools  in  trying  to  improve  conditions. 
There  is  also  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher  in  neatness  and 
cleanliness  as  she  stands  day  by  day  before  her  class.  When  all 
these  fail,  assistance  in  some  cases  may  be  secured  from  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  on  the  teacher's  part  to  see  that 
the  schoolroom  is  kept  clean  and  that  the  thousand  and  one  means 
so  readily  available  in  these  days  should  be  used  to  the  maximum 
to  make  the  room  as  cheerful  and  attractive  as  possible. 
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With  regard  to  the  development  and  care  of  the  child's  body 
there  is  a  great  responsibility  upon  the  teacher. 

The  schools  are  supplied  with  wash  basins,  soap  and  towels 
so  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  child  being  dirty  while  in  school 
It  may  be  argued  that  to  insist  on  pupils,  not  as  clean  as  desired 
washing  up  will  take  a  great  deal  of  time  and,  if  followed  consist 
ently,  the  academic  work  will  suffer.  My  advice  to  you  is:  Let 
it  suffer,  for  is  it  not  said,  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness 
It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  maintain  a 
clean,  pure  mind  in  a  dirty  body.  Encourage  cleanliness  by 
seeing  how  many  have  cleaned  their  teeth  each  day,  and  how- 
many  have  well  kept  hair  and  hands,  how  many  have  cleaned 
their  boots  and  brushed  their  clothing. 

The  child's  imperfections  in  body,  if  they  cannot  be  determined 
by  the  teacher  directly,  should  be  obtained  by  reference  to  the 
health  card,  which  is  filled  in  by  the  school  medical  officer.  A 
great  responsibility  rests  upon  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  physical 
exercises  given  the  children  are  such  as  tend  to  correct  the  defects 
found,  and  that  they  are  properly  done,  and  so  secure  the  results 
that  they  are  intended  to  produce.  Unfortunately,  these  exercises 
are  sometimes  done  in  a  manner  that  accentuates  rather  than  cor- 
rects the  fault  which  the  child  has.  Another  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  is  to  see  that  the  pupils  are  taught  to  walk,  to  stand  and 
to  breathe  correctly.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  pupils  should  stand  in  answering  questions.  Just 
watch  your  pupils  for  a  month,  or  even  a  day,  and  see  how  many 
really  stand.  This  so-called  standing  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  worst 
habits  that  children  can  acquire.  Many  teachers  do  not  succeed 
in  having  pupils  stand,  but  waste  much  of  their  time  in  scolding 
them  for  not  doing  so  and  thereby  irritating  them  by  the  scolding. 
If  you  cannot  develop  the  habit  in  your  pupils  of  standing  pro- 
perly, try  to  secure  tjie  habit  of  sitting  properly. 

I  think  there  is  no  greater  responsibility  resting  upon  the  Primary 
teacher  than  that  of  instilling  into  the  child  mind  the  desire  to  do 
work  neatly  and  to  use  correct  English  in  answering  questions. 

To  secure  these  results  the  teacher  herself  should  be  a  model 
of  neatness.  She  should  do  her  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
appeal  to  the  child  mind.  Children  are  imitative  by  nature,  and 
when  neatness  is  ever  illustrated  before  them  the  habit  of  being 
neat  becomes  automatic  with  them.  Have  the  materials  in  and 
on  your  desk  neatly  arranged,  present  material  to  your  pupils  in 
an  attractive  way,  using  as  much  variety  as  possible.  In  pre- 
senting work  on  the  blackboard,  write  your  best.  Arrange  the 
work  in  good  form  on  the  board.  Do  not  have  the  board  covered 
by  a  mass  of  material  not  relevant  to  the  subject  under  immediate 
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consideration,  thereby  distracting  the  attention  of  the  pupils. 
Remember  that  to  get  lasting  impression  you  must  create  interest 
and  thereby  secure  concentration  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  what 
it  is  your  intention  to  teach. 

Watch  the  answers  that  pupils  give  to  your  questions  and  make 
corrections  in  the  English  used  when  necessary.  Encourage  ex- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  ask  a 
number  of  irrelevant  questions.  Be  precise  in  all  instructions  given 
the  pupils  and  do  not  repeat  these.  This  will  help  in  forming  the 
habit  of  alertness  and  concentration  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Various  devices  may  be  made  use  of  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  pupils  in  doing  neat  work,  e.g.,  rewards  such  as  stars,  pasters, 
etc.,  may  be  given.  Pupils  may  be  permitted  to  do  little  services 
for  you,  such  as  dusting  brushes,  watering  plants,  distributing  or 
collecting  material,  carrying  messages,  etc.  Good  work  may  be 
put  upon  the  wall  or  shown  the  class  as  a  reward.  Learn  to  satisfy 
the  longing  for  recognition  by  pupils  that  have  done  good  work  with 
a  smile.  Give  a  little  praise  and  encouragement  where  merited 
and  where  not,  reprimand  in  a  gentle  way.  Never  ridicule  the  pupil 
or  his  work.  In  teaching  your  phonics  be  sure  to  get  the  correct 
sounds  and  when  you  have  these  taught  and  begin  to  join  them 
to  form  words,  get  the  pupils  to  run  them  together  quickly,  thereby 
getting  the  sound  of  the  word,  which  cannot  be  secured  by  giving 
the  component  sounds  too  slowly.  In  teaching  elementary  num- 
ber work,  use  concrete  material  freely,  secure  expression  by  the 
pupils  through  the  use  of  plasticene  or  clay,  or  crayons  and  paper. 

When  work  is  assigned  pupils  give  a  reasonable  time  for  its  per- 
formance, but  not  more,  otherwise  you  may  be  teaching  them  to 
be  lazy. 

Develop  their  imagination  and  increase  their  vocabulary  by 
reading  them  stories.  They  dearly  love  fairy  stories  and  short 
pithy  stories  such  as  Aesop's  fables.  The  teacher  cannot  do  too 
much  outside  reading,  nor  have  too  great  a  fund  of  stories  avail- 
able. Secure  sprightliness  and  activity  by  having  the  pupils  in- 
dulge in  games.  Join  in  the  play  yourself  and  do  not  allow  your- 
self to  grow  old.  Do  not  join  Longfellow  in  his  lament,  "Back- 
ward, turn  backward,  O  time  in  thy  flight.  Make  me  a  child 
again — just  for  to-night." 

Moral  habits  should  be  taught  mostly  by  example  and  in  an 
indirect  manner.  Teach  your  pupils  to  be  regular  and  punctual 
in  attendance,  by  being  so  yourself.  Tell  them  they  are  missed 
when  absent  and  how  the  class  is  disturbed  when  they  come  late. 

Truthfulness  may  seem  difficult  to  teach,  but  not  so  when  you 
have  the  confidence  of  the  children  and  when  the  element  of  fear 
is  eliminated.     You  have  a  great  influence  here.     Think  carefully 
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what  you  are  going  to  say  to  pupils  before  you  say  it.  Once 
having  said  that  you  will  do  this  and  so,  see  that  you  do  it.  If 
you  do  not,  the  child  will  soon  discover  that  you  do  not  mean 
what  you  say  and  will  tell  untruths  because  it  does  not  consider 
there  is  any  wrong  in  doing  so.  Use  the  same  decorum  with  the 
pupils  as  you  would  with  adults  and  insist  on  them  treating  you 
and  each  other  in  the  same  manner. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  a  great  responsibility  on  the  primary 
teacher  of  recognizing  and  getting  the  community  to  recognize 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  work  in  which  she  is  engaged. 
Carry  sufficient  enthusiasm  into  your  work  and  improve  your 
academic  standing  by  reading  to  such  an  extent  that  boards  of 
education  will  recognize  that  payment  for  service  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  service  rendered,  and  that  therefore  the  primary 
teacher  should  be  paid  as  much,  or  more,  than  any  other  teacher 
engaged  in  educating  children,  because  the  importance  of  her 
work,  which  forms  the  foundation  for  the  whole  school  life  of  the 
child,  is  at  least  as  great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  any  other 
teacher  employed  by  them. 
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THE  PRIMARY  TEACHERS  BURDEN 
T.  W.  Standing,  B.A.,  Inspector  of  Brant  County  Schools. 

Wherever  the  white  man  has  gone  in  his  restless  roaming  over 
sea  and  land  to  explore  and  exploit  regions  hitherto  little  known 
to  the  civilized  world,  wherever  he  has  made  his  home  among 
more  primitive  peoples,  sooner  or  later  he  has  always  had  to 
assume  a  sort  of  guardianship  over  these  peoples.  Whether  he 
liked  it  or  not,  he  had  to  show  them  how  to  develop  their  resources, 
to  organize  their  government  and  in  various  ways  help  them  to 
stand  upon  their  feet  and  lead  them  until  they  should  be  able  to 
walk  alone.  This  is  the  white  man's  burden  as  conceived  by  Kip- 
ling in  his  well  known  poem. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  way,  the  Primary  teacher  does  the  pion- 
eering in  educational  work.  She  adventures  out  among  a  set  of 
helpless  and  untrained  but  eager  young  barbarians  and  assumes 
a  mental,  physical  and  spiritual  guardianship  over  them,  teaching 
them  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  think  in  an  orderly  way,  to  begin  to 
understand  some  of  their  environment,  and  thus  adapt  their  habits 
and  attitudes  to  their  surroundings  in  ways  that  tend  to  promote 
their  health,  happiness  and  usefulness.  To  put  it  more  concretely, 
the  Primary  teacher  has  the  responsibility  of  taking  care  of  the 
physical  growth,  the  mental  development  and  the  character  train- 
ing of  the  young  children  that  come  to  her  first  from  the  home, 
and  of  leading  them  in  their  first  steps  towards  health,  wisdom 
and  integrity. 

One  might  dwell  at  length  on  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
Primary  teacher  mothers  these  little  ones  who  have  come  out 
from  the  shelter  of  the  home  into  a  new  experience  where  they 
must  depend  more  and  more  upon  themselves — how  she  helps 
them  to  be  clean  and  tidy,  to  sit  and  stand  erect,  to  learn  the 
importance  of  clean  teeth  and  finger  nails,  of  wholesome  and 
simple  food  and  drink,  of  pure  air  when  sleeping,  of  vigorous  play 
out  of  doors,  of  the  necessity  for  good  temper,  kind  behaviour,  and 
thoughtful  helpfulness  in  their  relations  with  one  another,  and  the 
hundred  other  things  she  does  for  her  children  by  way  of  supple- 
menting the  work  of  the  home. 

But  there  is  also  the  other  part  of  the  teacher's  work,  that  which 
is  too  often  thought  of  by  both  teachers  themselves  and  other 
people  as  being  the  whole  of  a  teacher's  responsibility,  namely,  the 
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part  that  is  outlined  under  various  headings  as  the  Course  of 
Study — reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  language,  art,  etc.,  and  it  is 
one  of  these  to  which  my  remarks  will  be  confined  mainly  in  this 
address. 

No  part  of  the  work  indicated  by  the  Course  of  Study  is  more 
important  in  the  first  two  years  of  a  child's  school  life  than  learning 
to  read.  Little  progress  can  be  made  in  general  intelligence  by  a 
child  who  does  not  learn  to  read  with  facility  and  understanding. 
Moreover,  as  the  children  grow  older  they  depend  more  and  more 
on  the  ability  to  read  rapidly  and  understandingly,  and  this  ability 
depends  much  on  the  method  followed  by  the  Primary  teacher  in 
their  first  year  at  school.  Good  readers  in  the  higher  classes  are 
those  who  comprehend  large  units  at  a  glance,  who  are  quick  at 
grasping  ideas  in  their  relation  to  one  another  in  a  sentence.  They 
do  not  have  time  to  move  their  lips  to  say  words  as  they  read, 
much  less  to  sound  letters.  If  they  were  asked  to  repeat  aloud  a 
sentence  just  read  silently  they  would  probably  change  a  number 
of  the  words,  but  they  would  have  the  thought  complete.  Hence 
it  is  most  important  that  in  teaching  beginners,  the  idea  of  reading 
as  thought-getting  should  be  kept  uppermost. 

Children  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age  just  beginning  their  school 
life  can  already  use  their  mother  tongue  as  a  spoken  language. 
They  learned  to  speak  by  hearing  others  express  themselves.  It 
was  one  word  at  a  time  for  a  while,  then  groups  of  words,  then 
broken  sentences,  and  finally  complete  sentences,  but  always  using 
language  to  express  some  idea  or  thought  they  were  anxious  to 
convey  to  some  one  else.  Words  are  the  smallest  units  used  or 
recognized  by  them  in  speech.  It  may  be  noted,  too,  that  their 
understanding  of  language  spoken  by  others  is  at  this  stage  even 
in  advance  of  their  ability  to  speak  the  language  themselves.  The 
task  of  the  Primary  teacher  is  to  begin  with  this  spoken  language, 
as  used  and  understood  by  the  pupil,  and  proceed  by  natural  steps 
to  lead  him  to  comprehend  and  express  in  speecch  ideas  and  thoughts 
that  have  been  expressed  in  written  or  printed  symbols. 

Since  the  smallest  unit  of  written  language  is  the  letter  and  since 
letters  form  words  and  words  make  sentences,  it  might  be  supposed 
at  first  that  a  knowledge  of  the  letters  and  their  sounds  would  be 
the  magic  key  that  would  unlock  for  the  beginner  the  door  into 
the  treasures  of  literature.  But  such  a  method  has  many  objec- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  it  would  require  a  fairly  consistent  and 
adequate  alphabet  with  a  symbol  for  every  sound  and  only  one 
sound  represented  by  each  symbol,  which  is  far  from  being  true 
of  the  English  language.  Further  it  implies  an  ability  on  the  part 
of  young  children  to  apply  themselves  to  the  synthetic  process  of 
building  up  words,  phrases  and  sentences  from  symbols  represent- 
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ing  elementary  sounds,  that  is  far  beyond  what  should  be  expected 
at  this  stage,  although  clever  children  have  been  able  to  do  it. 
This  method  reverses  the  natural  order  of  learning  according  to  all 
the  recognized  principles  of  educational  psychology.  It  begins 
with  what  is  unfamiliar  to  the  child,  the  elementary  sound — that 
which  has  no  meaning  or  natural  interest  for  him,  and  leads  to 
the  familiar  and  interesting  word  or  sentence.  Usually  the  letter 
form  or  symbol  is  presented  before  discovery  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  needed  to  represent  an  elementary  sound  which  occurs 
in  our  speech.  It  depends  on  the  child's  ability  to  synthesize 
without  sufficient  previous  training  in  analysis.  The  so-called 
phonic  method  of  teaching  beginners  to  read  is  based,  possibly,  on 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  structure  of  written  language,  but 
not  on  the  interests,  previous  acquirements  and  modes  of  thinking 
of  the  child. 

Teachers  who  use  the  phonic  method  sometimes  protest  that 
they  do  not  begin  with  elementary  sounds  and  their  symbols,  but 
that  they  derive  these  from  a  list  of  words  called  key  words.  But 
in  practice,  I  find  that  the  child  is  expected  as  soon  as  possible  to 
recognize  letter  forms,  associate  with  each  its  sound  and  proceed 
at  once  to  put  these  sounds  together  to  form  words  and  sentences, 
and  that  this  is  made  the  mode  of  approach  in  the  process  of 
learning  to  read.  In  some  schools  the  practice  of  word  building 
is  kept  up  for  weeks  and  even  months  before  the  pupils  are  re- 
warded for  this  drudgery  by  being  allowed  to  read  an  interesting 
story  or  rhyme.  The  teacher  considers  this  the  way  to  be  thor- 
ough and  lay  a  good  foundation  for  proper  progress  later  on.  The 
truth  is  that  much  time  is  lost,  pupils  become  dull,  little  mental 
development  takes  place  because  little  interest  is  evoked  in  the 
subject,  and  too  often  the  habit  is  formed  of  reading  laboriously 
letter  by  letter  instead  of  recognizing  quickly  the  larger  units  that 
suggest  ideas  and  thoughts. 

The  fact  that  the  study  of  phonics  has  little  natural  interest  for 
a  beginner  has  led  teachers  to  invent  all  sorts  of  side  attractions 
for  their  pupils.  Instead  of  going  back  to  the  sentences  containing 
key  words  to  revive  the  impression  of  the  forgotten  letter  sound, 
resort  is  had  to  some  fancied  resemblance  this  sound  has  to  some 
other  sound  in  nature,  the  favourites  being  the  sounds  supposed 
to  be  made  by  certain  animals.  The  letters  "ee,"  for  example, 
are  said  to  represent  the  sound  made  by  a  frightened  mouse; 
"m"  stands  for  the  sound  made  by  a  lowing  cow;  short  ^'u"  by  a 
grunting  pig,  etc.  The  teacher  forgets  that  these  sounds  made  by 
animals  are  not  the  real  sounds  of  human  speech,  but  only  approxi- 
mate imitations  at  best  and  often  are  quite  misleading.  She  for- 
gets, too,  that  many  of  her  pupils  have  seldom,  if  ever,  had  their 
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attention  called  to  these  sounds  in  nature.  In  any  case,  the  use 
of  such  a  device  does  not  arouse  interest  in  the  thing  to  be  learned, 
but  is  only  a  distraction  turning  the  child's  attention  away  for 
the  moment  from  what  he  is  reading.  Over  and  over  I  have  heard 
teachers  try  to  remind  children  of  the  sound  of  "s"  by  asking 
what  the  snake  says,  ignoring  the  fact  that  probably  neither  the 
child  nor  the  teacher  ever  heard  a  snake  make  such  a  sound, 
while  both  may  use  the  sound  themselves  in  almost  every  sentence 
they  utter. 

Real  interest  in  the  study  of  phonics  is  aroused  only  by  getting 
the  children  to  recognize  the  fact  that  spoken  words — words  that 
they  themselves  use  every  day — are  really  made  up  of  a  succession 
of  sounds,  and  that  these  are  the  sounds  represented  by  written 
and  printed  letter  symbols.  Whatever  knowledge  of  phonics  is 
needed  by  children  to  aid  them  in  word  recognition  should  be 
given  first  by  a  considerable  training  in  analyzing  by  ear  spoken 
words  into  their  elementary  sounds.  Not  until  after  some  skill 
have  been  developed  in  ready  recognition  of  the  phonic  elements 
of  spoken  words  should  these  sounds  be  associated  with  their  letter 
symbols,  and  later  still  should  the  children  be  asked  to  make  out 
new  words  by  spelling  them  phonically.  A  knowledge  of  phonics 
that  will  enable  pupils  to  make  out  the  probable  pronunciation  of 
an  unfamiliar  word  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  child's  acquirement 
in  learning  to  read.  But  this  is  not  the  first  thing  to  teach,  nor 
the  most  important.  The  first  thing  is  to  interest  him  in  word 
forms,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  in  phrases  and  sentences  expressing 
ideas  and  thoughts.  Children  are  familiar  with  words  and  sen- 
tences in  speech  and  they  are  quick  to  remember  words  and  groups 
of  words  which  express  ideas  that  appeal  to  their  interest.  This 
method  of  approach  does  appeal  directly  to  their  interest  and  the 
result  usually  is  an  easy,  natural  mode  of  expression  as  they  read, 
so  different  from  the  slow,  heavy,  uninterested  word-naming  style 
of  reading  that  is  so  common  where  phonics  have  been  made  the 
basis  of  approach  to  this  art. 

This  brings  us  back  to  where  we  began.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant achievements  of  the  elementary  school  is  to  produce  good 
readers.  I  refer  not  merely  to  oral  expression  in  reading,  although 
that  has  great  value,  but  to  the  ability  to  grasp  rapidly  and  thor- 
oughly the  thoughts  expressed  on  the  printed  page.  The  ability 
to  read  readily,  and  with  understanding,  would  enable  pupils  in 
the  third  and  fourth  forms  to  obtain  from  text  books  and  readers 
a  great  deal  of  the  necessary  detail  in  history,  geography  and 
general  literature  that  teachers  have  not  time  to  give  them  and 
yet  that  is  so  valuable  as  a  background  to  the  somewhat  bare 
outlines  of  any  course  of  study.     And  in  later  years  this  ease  of 
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reading,  with  the  appreciation  of  good  literature  that  should  de- 
velop with  it,  will  not  only  be  useful  in  any  department  of  life 
into  which  our  pupils  may  find  their  way,  but  will  tend  to  broaden 
their  interest  and  enrich  their  lives  in  many  ways.  It  is  part  of 
the  burden  of  the  primary  teacher  to  find  the  method  approach 
to  this  subject  that  will  produce  such  readers,  but  in  watching 
the  growing  interest  and  progress  of  her  pupils  she  will  find  the 
way  becoming  easy  and  the  burden  light. 
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BEHA  VIOUR  IN  A  UXILIARY  CLASSES 
Professor  McPhee,  University  of  Toronto. 

It  is  difficult  for  workers  in  one  field  of  social  work  to  imitate  the 
methods  employed  by  another  group  and  not  carry  over  at  the 
same  time  the  terminologies  and  forms  of  thought  employed  by 
that  group.  One  of  the  most  persistent  struggles  in  education 
has  been  with  the  term  "case"  taken  over  from  medicine  when 
teachers  began  to  study  their  children  in  the  intensive  individual- 
istic way  that  physicians  have  always  used  in  work  with  their 
patients.  The  word  "case"  is  itself  harmless  enough,  but  along 
with  the  term  has  come  the  habit  of  thought,  as  a  result  of  which 
we  are  in  danger  of  speaking  of  a  "case"  of  mental  defect,  or  a 
case  of  "blindness,"  or  a  case  of  retarded  or  disturbed  speech. 
I  use  the  term  "danger"  intentionally,  for  we  have  soon  found  in 
our  work  that,  while  a  case  of  gall  stones  may  be  treated  by  a 
surgical  operation,  or  a  case  of  secondary  anaemia  by  administra- 
tion of  liver,  our  cases  do  not  so  readily  admit  of  treatment,  to 
say  nothing  of  diagnosis.  We  have  found,  in  other  words,  that 
our  case  is  really  a  child,  with  all  the  complexity  of  motives  and 
wishes,  emotions  and  feeling,  ideas  and  attitudes,  habits  and 
skills  that  are  the  common  property  of  every  child,  and  we  have 
found  that  the  single  factor  in  which  we  make  our  sociological 
classification  is  only  an  abstraction  of  a  single  attribute  that  for 
educational  purposes  we  have  felt  justified  in  emphasizing.  Our 
vision  is  not  wide  enough,  nor  can  our  pedagogy  be  sane  and  effec- 
tive until  we  add  to  this  attribute  all  those  other  factors  that  con- 
stitute personality,  until  we  see  the  child  as  a  child  and  not  merely 
as  a  case.  If  we  wish  to  ensure  a  rounded  approach  to  our  problem 
let  us  analyze  for  ourselves  the  bases  of  behaviour  in  general,  the 
principles  that  operate  in  the  mental  life  of  any  child,  to  determine 
his  behaviour,  both  in  and  out  of  the  class  room.  We  can  then 
ask  in  much  more  explicit  terms  whether  ariy  of  these  processes 
differ  so  radically  in  the  Auxiliary  Class  child  as  to  raise  any 
problems  in  discipline  and  conduct  of  the  class  that  are  peculiar 
to  this  group  of  children. 

The  complex  of  factors  involved  may,  for  purposes  of  convenient 
analysis,  be  considered  under  four  headings: 

I.  Intellectual  Processes. — Under  this  heading  would  come  such 
traits  as  learning  ability — ability  to  observe,  remember,  connect 
or  associate  facts  with  each  other,  to  reason,  to  learn  to  use  a 
language,  to  plan  and  to  criticize  the  plan,  to  form  generalizations, 
to  see  the  significance  in  conduct  of  general  laws,  rules  and  pre- 
cepts, to  use  information  gained  in  one  field  in  solving  problems 
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in  another  field,  and  so  on.  All  these  and  many  more  are  involved 
in  what  we  call  intelligence.  Just  how  far  these  factors  are  meas- 
ured by  our  standardized  intelligence  tests  we  do  not  know,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  M.A.  and  I.Q.  are  little  more  than  outline 
maps,  details  on  which  must  be  filled  in  with  qualitative  data  by 
the  teacher. 

II.  Motivating  Factors. — By  this  term  we  refer  to  the  reasons 
for  behaviour  to  the  general  factors  which  induce  us  to  act  in 
specific  ways.  Here  we  include  two  general  classes  of  phenomena — 
organic  motives  and  social  motives.  The  organic  includes  such 
things  as  hunger,  thirst,  sex,  sensitivity  to  cold,  which  operate  even 
before  training  to  induce  activity.  Thus,  if  we  restrain  an  infant 
he  becomes  angry,  if  he  becomes  fatigued  he  goes  to  sleep,  if  he 
becomes  thirsty  he  seeks  water,  or  something  else  that  will  appease 
his  thirst.  In  the  service  of  these  motives  what  we  call  instincts 
and  emotions  appear. 

The  second  type  of  motive  is  the  socially  acquired  one — factors 
which  come  as  a  result  of  our  experience  to  induce  behaviour. 
Thus,  the  presence  of  a  group  of  persons  motivates  us  to  join  the 
crowd;  the  presence  of  other  children  in  the  same  room  may 
induce  us  to  rival  them;  we  are  all  susceptible  to  social  approval 
and  disapproval  and  many  of  the  acts  of  the  child  in  the  class  room 
are  done  with  a  view  to  pleasing  the  teacher.  We  may  become 
interested  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  order  to  dominate  or  excell, 
or  the  child  may  go  to  school  even  when  it  dislikes  it  in  order  to 
gain  approval  or  avoid  disapproval,  or  to  obtain  a  prize,  or  to  fit 
himself  for  entrance  to  more  highly  skilled  occupations.  All  these 
are  motives,  and  you  will  notice  that  they  are  social  in  origin — 
they  operate  in  our  lives  because  we  have  been  trained  to  respond 
to  them.  In  the  service  of  these  social  motives  we  form  habits, 
acquire  ideas,  and  develop  ideals. 

III.  Social  Behaviour. — Here  we  include  some  forms  of  behaviour 
and  attitudes  that  are  commonly  assumed  to  be  fairly  simple  and 
definite  but  which  in  reality  are  very  complex.  Examples  of  these 
traits,  of  a  desirable  sort,  are  fair-dealing,  love,  loyalty,  responsi- 
bility for  the  group,  or  on  the  other  hand  falsehood,  hate,  and 
avoidance  of  responsibility.  These  things  comprise  what  is  popu- 
larly called  the  character  of  the  individual. 

IV.  And  lastly  we  should  mention  physical  characteristics,  such 
as  beauty  or  ugliness,  deformity,  sense  defect,  physiological  weak- 
ness or  strength.  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  these  factors  play 
rather  significant  roles  in  the  development  of  personality  traits. 
Physiological  defect  such  as  that  found  in  the  blind  or  deaf,  partial 
or  total,  is  very  liable  to  lead  to  seclusiveness,  distrustfulness  and 
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bitterness.  Physical  beauty  may  be  either  a  source  of  satisfaction 
or  a  menace,  according  to  the  combination  of  other  factors  in  the 
personality. 

These,  then,  we  may  describe  as  tjhe  bases  of  personality.  The 
home,  the  school,  the  street,  the  gang,  the  church  group  and,  later, 
business  associates  and  the  press,  all  play  a  part  in  determining 
the  organization  and  balance  of  personality  traits.  The  special 
problem  of  this  paper  may  now  be  stated  in  somewhat  more 
specific  terms.  Let  us  propose  two  questions,  the  answers  to 
which  will  go  far  to  indicate  the  factors  underlying  behaviour  and 
discipline  problems  in  Auxiliary  Classes. 

1.  In  what  way  does  the  pupil  in  our  Auxiliary  classes  depart 
from  the  average — in  how  far  can  the  account  of  personality 
make-up,  with  which  we  prefaced  this  paper,  be  applied  to  the 
subnormal  child? 

2.  Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  type  of  behaviour  problems 
to  be  met  with  in  Auxiliary  classes,  or  anything  unique  in  the 
responsibility  of  the  Auxiliary  class  for  making  behaviour  adjust- 
ments? 

The  bulk  of  my  remarks  have  to  do  primarily  with  subnormal 
children  because  they  are  numerically  the  group  for  which  most 
provision  has  been  made.  Let  us  remember  that  the  basis  of 
selection  of  pupils  in  these  classes  has  to  do  with  only  one  phase 
of  personality — intellect.  The  I.Q.  is  not  a  mental  quotient  but 
an  intellectual  quotient.  Of  itself  it  tells  us  nothing  of  the  strength 
of  instincts,  emotions,  sentiments,  or  the  presence  of  special  abili- 
ties and  skills.  It  tells  us  nothing  of  the  motor  ability,  musical 
ability,  emotional  fixity  or  emotional  instability  of  the  individual 
child  in  question.  This  is  not  to  criticize  the  I.Q. — it  was  never 
intended  that  it  should  describe  these  traits,  and  the  only  ones 
who  are  disappointed  with  its  inadequacies  are  those  who  expected 
more  than  they  ought.  The  I.Q.  will  not  tell  us  whether  a  child 
is  honest  or  dishonest  any  more  than  it  will  tell  us  whether  or  not 
he  is  tubercular.  We  must  turn  then  to  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion for  an  answer  to  our  question,  "Does  the  intellectually  sub- 
normal differ  essentially  in  other  personality  traits  from  the  ntel- 
lectually  normal?" 

Popular  opinion  and  even  some  professional  opinion  has  pointed 
to  very  great  differences.  At  various  times  in  the  last  fifty  years 
we  have  been  told  that  the  subnormal  person  has  stronger  sexual 
instincts,  is  more  easily  aroused  to  anger,  is  incapable  of  sympathy, 
or  shame,  or  remorse.  It  has  been  asserted  that  they  are  incapable 
of  controlling  their  appetites — that  they  eat  too  much  and  drink 
too  much  unless  controlled,  that  they  are  less  susceptible  to  pain 
and  hence  not  so  much  affected  by  corporal  punishment.     Even 
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more  widespread  is  the  opinion  that  intellectual  subnormality  has 
rather  serious  effects  on  what  we  have  called  character.  It  is 
asserted  that  they  are  less  reliable,  less  trustworthy,  incapable  of 
altruism  and  group  loyalty,  more  selfish,  more  cruel  and  so  on. 
Unfortunately  we  have  no  measuring  scales  for  these  traits  at  all 
comparable  in  exactness  to  the  revisions  of  the  Binet-Simon  scale 
and  many  of  the  judgments  cannot  be  checked  directly  because 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  norms  by  which  various  writers  judge 
this  group.  On  the  physical  side  certain  deviations  have  been 
noted  and  some  physicians  still  use  these  as  an  important  diag- 
nostic instrument. 

It  has  been  my  duty  for  some  years  to  read  carefully  all  the 
literature  to  which  I  had  access  on  the  problem  of  subnormality, 
and  certain  fairly  definite  opinions  have  been  formulated  as  a  result 
of  these  studies.  Let  me  state  then  in  somewhat  categorical 
terms : 

1.  The  number  of  subnormals  in  whom  lack  of  physical  develop- 
ment or  physical  abnormality  in  marked  degree  is  present  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  affect  the  development  of  personality  traits  is  very 
small.  Only  a  limited  number,  possibly  10  per  cent.,  have  at  all 
definitely  marked  stigmata  which  make  them  distinctive  and  make 
their  social  adjustment  difficult.  Since  the  great  majority  of  these 
defects  are  found  among  lower  types,  this  matter  is  of  little  signi- 
ficance in  the  school  population. 

2.  The  relation  of  sensory  defect  and  intellectual  defect  is  not 
clearly  defined.  Dr.  Haines,  in  his  work  with  the  blind,  pointed 
out  that  the  partially  sighted  persons  in  the  School  for  the  Blind 
in  which  he  worked,  were  less  intelligent  than  the  totally  blind, 
that  the  totally  blind  uses  different  cues  to  the  world,  but  could 
not  be  said  to  be,  as  a  class,  less  intelligent  than  sighted  children — 
they  have  a  different  "architecture  of  mind"  from  the  sighted,  but 
the  structure  they  raise  may,  with  proper  education,  be  as  lofty 
as  that  of  their  sensory-efficient  cousins.  We  must  remember,  as 
Dr.  Haines  pointed  out,  that  he  was  working,  not  with  a  random 
sample  of  population,  but  with  a  selected  group  and,  as  he  says, 
the  intellectual  inferiority  of  the  partially-sighted  group  may  well 
be  attributed  to  this  fact — that  poor  vision  and  poor  intellectual 
capacity  in  a  certain  group  of  children  probably  combined  to 
make  the  adjustment  of  the  child  extremely  difficult — they  became 
nuisances,  and  were  bundled  off  to  an  institution,  ostensibly 
because  of  poor  vision,  but  really  as  a  solution  of  the  local  discipline 
problem.  There  are  blind  children  who  are  backward,  but  there 
are  sighted  children  who  are  backward  and  there  is  no  clear  evi- 
dence that  sensory  defects  are  even  chiefly  the  property  of  one 
group.     When  both  defects  occur  together  the  social  adjustment 
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problem  is  without  doubt  aggravated.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
sensory  defects  constitute  numerically  any  greater  basis  of  be- 
haviour difficulty  in  Auxiliary  classes  than  in  classes  of  intellectu- 
ally normal  children. 

3.  Turning  next  to  the  vexed  question  of  motives.  Here  opinion 
is  boundless,  but  exact  measures  or  even  any  census  of  opinion 
collected  in  a  controlled  way  are  very  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
person  who  works  too  long  in  any  situation  is  very  liable  to  have 
his  perspective  altered  by  the  immediate  environments  and  even 
if  subnormal  children  were  possessed  of  stronger  instincts  and 
susceptible  to  more  uncontrolled  emotional  disturbances,  the 
judgments  of  the  person  in  constant  contact  with  that  group  and 
that  group  only  is  likely  to  be  distorted.  This  is  a  serious  factor 
complicating  the  collection  of  reliable  data.  Needless  to  say,  the 
institutional  worker  is  even  more  liable  to  this  loss  of  perspective 
than  the  school  teacher,  who  is  in  some  contact,  even  indirectly, 
with  other  children.  A  second  fact  of  general  psychology  tnust 
now  be  mentioned  here.  The  so-called  instincts  of  sex,  pugnacity, 
jealousy,  gregariousness  (crowd-seeking)  are  only  a  few  of  the 
motives  that  operate  to  control  our  behaviour.  Most  of  the 
motives  that  induce  activity  are  the  product  of  training,  for  ex- 
ample: responsiveness  to  social  approval  and  disapproval,  rivalry 
and  emulation,  susceptibility  to  leadei;ship,  suggestibility,  seeking 
sympathy,  doing  things  well  for  the  sake  of  doing  well — these 
motives  are  probably  as  much  the  product  of  training  as  are  our 
eating  habits.  Even  more  so  are  the  more  abstract  virtues — 
honesty,  loyalty,  self-sacrifice,  fair  play. 

The  significance  of  this  general  position  is  that  if  any  factor 
is  present  that  checks  the  development  of  these  traits — checks  the 
learning  process — they  may  not  appear.  Several  such  checks  can 
be  readily  indicated  in  the  case  of  subnormal  children.  You 
cannot  develop  attitudes  of  loyalty,  sympathy,  justice,  unless  the 
child  has  sufficient  intelligence  to  understand  these  abstractions. 
Further,  the  subnormal  child  is  liable  to  be  handicapped  by  the 
type  of  social  environment  in  which  he  finds  himself  forced.  Every 
child  fills  in  the  content  of  his  attitudes  from  his  own  experience — 
he  develops  those  attitudes  he  meets  in  the  world  around  him,  in 
the  home,  the  school,  the  playground,  the  gang,  the  industrial 
group.  Fernald  remarked  that  "it  is  not  that  the  subnormal  per- 
son is  not  good  enough  for  the  world,  but  that  the  world  is  not 
good  enough  for  the  subnormal"  that  causes  the  subnormal  to 
come  into  social  conflict.  By  this  I  understand  him  to  mean  that 
the  "world"  of  the  subnormal  is  too  often  a  world  that  provides 
blame  but  not  praise,  scorn  but  not  love,  defeat  but  not  success, 
self-seeking  but  not  loyalty,  betrayal  but  not  the  keeping  of  a 
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faith,  and  that  these  experiences  tend  positively  to  formulate  atti- 
tudes that  are  inimical  to  social  adjustment  and  negatively  to 
prevent  the  formulation  of  attitudes  that  the  child  is  capable  of 
but  is  denied  opportunity  for  acquiring.  One  other  point  must 
be  stated  here.  The  home  and  the  school  and  the  gang  are  the 
agencies  which  most  definitely  determine  the  organization  of  these 
traits.  This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  environments 
of  early  life  are  those  that  most  profoundly  influence  the  direction 
of  development  of  character  traits.  The  press,  the  adult  club,  the 
traditions  of  Empire,  are  not  without  some  influence,  but  they  are 
more  abstract  and  influence  the  intellectually  backward  child  even 
less  than  they  do  the  normal. 

4.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  native  instinctive  and  emotional  life  of 
the  subnormal  child  differs  materially  from  that  of  the  normal 
child  of  normal  intellect.  More  explicitly  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  subnormal  girl  has  any  stronger  sexual  instincts  than  the  child 
of  greater  intelligence.  Any  differences  in  social  behaviour  are  to 
be  attributed,  I  think,  to  differences  in  training — to  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  home  and  the  school  and  other  intimate  contacts 
in  a  child's  life  to  develop  habits  and  attitudes  in  connection  with 
sexual  impulse.  I  believe  that  this  child  can  be  trained  to  become 
as  honest,  as  truthful,  as  susceptible  to  shame  as  any  child. 

5.  Some  traits  are  very  abstract,  such  as  patriotism,  altruism, 
working  for  the  sake  of  excellence.  These  will  be  developed  with 
more  difficulty,  primarily  because  of  the  large  role  played  by 
intellectual  processes  and  secondarily  because  of  the  infrequency 
with  which  the  child  finds  these  traits  among  his  associates. 

6.  Even  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  children  of  average  intelli- 
gence must  the  teacher  look  for  the  explanation  of  behaviour 
difficulties  in  school,  to  the  world  outside  the  school.  It  is  well 
recognized  to-day  that  lack  of  parental-  control,  or  excessive 
severity  in  the  home,  or  partiality  for  one  child  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  may  contribute  just  as  definitely  to  school  adjustment 
problems  as  positive  social  evils  in  the  home.  The  child  who  con- 
tinually defies,  or  calmly  ignores,  parental  instructions  is  certainly 
laying  up  trouble  for  school  days.  I  am  not  implying  that  every 
Auxiliary  Glass  child  is  a  problem  child,  or  that  even  the  majority 
come  from  homes  in  which  maladjustments  exist,  but  rather  that 
the  teacher  of  the  Auxiliary  Class  has  an  unique  opportunity  and 
responsibility  for  dealing  with  behaviour  cases  in  the  light  of  the 
total  situation.  The  opportunity  is  unique,  because  of  the  limited 
number  of  children  and  homes  concerned.  The  responsibility,  too, 
is  unique  and  that  for  two  reasons,  first,  because  few  parents 
realize  the  adjustment  the  home  must  make  to  the  subnormal 
child,  and  secondly,  because  the  child  must  be  trained  so  that  he 
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will  go  at  least,  if  not  more  than,  half  way  with  the  world  if  he  is 
to  become  adjusted  to  it.  The  very  bright  person  can  defy  con- 
ventions with  some  success  because  the  world  realizes  that  in  spite 
of  personality  defects  he  can  make  some  considerable  contribution 
to  it,  but  for  the  duller  persons  no  such  allowance  is  made  and 
man's  inhumanity  to  man  becomes  grossest  in  dealing  with  this 
type  of  person.  In  other  words,  the  subnormal,  to  succeed,  must 
be  better  adjusted  socially  than  need  his  average  brother  be  or 
his  failure  is  much  the  greater. 

7.  The  most  significant  implication  of  this  general  position  is 
that  the  subnormal  child  is  susceptible  to  the  same  motives  and 
can  be  controlled  in  the  same  way  as  the  child  of  better  intellectual 
equipment,  unless  the  attitudes  it  is  desired  to  form  are  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  intellectual.  There  is  no  more  justification  for 
the  use  of  shame  with  one  group  than  the  other — or  fear  or  jealousy. 
Rivalry  will  motivate  every  child,  providing  the  competition  is  a 
possible  one,  but  there  is  no  rivalry  when  any  child  has  acknowl- 
edged to  himself  that  another  can  far  surpass  him.  The  sub- 
normal will  hate  and  love,  and  be  loyal  in  both  just  as  any  other 
child.  If  the  child  does  not  respond  to  these  motives,  then  I 
would  look  for  one  of  three  things — either  the  child  has  been 
"soured,"  has  become  antagonized,  or  has  never  learned  to  respond 
to  such  appeals,  or  the  discipline  is  being  based  on  too  abstract 
motives.  There  is  no  more  need  or  warrant  for  corporal  punish- 
ment with  this  group  than  any  other. 

These  statements  point  to  yet  another  important  point.  The 
Auxiliary  Class  has  been  used  in  some  schools  as  a  disciplinary 
class  to  which  bad  boys — usually  boys — are  sent.  Now  what  do 
we  mean  by  "bad  boys."  We  mean  boys  who  do  not  respond  to 
ordinary  appeals — whose  behaviour  cannot  be  controlled  by  the 
motives  that  usually  operate  in  children's  lives.  Such  a  measure 
is  rightly  condemned  on  educational  grounds — it  is  even  more 
nefarious  because  it  is  unfair  to  the  child  whose  only  divergence 
from  the  normal  is  intellectual. 

In  general,  then,  we  expect  to  find  children  in  the  Auxiliary 
Class  respond  to  the  same  appeals  as  other  children,  for  it  is  not 
here  that  they  diverge  from  the  average.  If  such  standards  fail 
get  the  child's  history,  completely,  and  adjust  motives  to  what 
that  history  indicates,  remembering  always  that  much  more  of 
the  later  success  of  the  subnormal  child  will  be  determined  by 
these  personality  traits  than  is  true  in  the  case  of  children  of 
average  or  superior  intelligence. 

When  we  turn  to  the  intellectual  processes  we  are  dealing  with 
affairs  in  which  we  have  much  more  intimate  and  exact  knowledge. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind  this  group  that  educational 
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difficulties — inability  to  acquire,  organize  and  remember  the 
various  subject  matters  that  comprise  our  curriculum — may  be 
and  is  very  often  a  source  of  behaviour  difficulty  with  regular 
class  rooms.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
cases  of  discipline  in  the  school  room  come  from  "restlessness," 
"inattentiveness,"  talking,  etc. — all  evidences  of  lack  or  loss  of 
interest  in  the  work.  It  has  been  the  realization  of  this  fact  that 
has  been  one  of  the  strongest  motives  to  the  establishment  of 
Auxiliary  Classes.  May  I  go  further  and  say  that  it  has  been 
prevention  of  maladjustments  arising  from  educational  maladjust- 
ment that  has  been  the  motive  in  inducing  many  of  you  to  choose 
this  special  line  of  work.     You  know  as  well  as  do  I : 

1.  That  the  Auxiliary  Class  child  does  not  fixate  things  as 
readily  and  needs  more  review. 

2.  That  his  interest  span  is  shorter  and  hence  the  time  spent  on 
each  subject  matter  must  be  shortened. 

3.  That  he  cannot  learn  as  many  facts  at  one  time  and  hence 
that  lessons  must  usually  be  organized  around  a  single  point. 

4.  That  he  is  not  as  able  to  see  the  significance  of  general  posi- 
tions and  principles,  hence  questions  must  be  more  specific  and 
direct  and  illustrations  more  numerous. 

5.  That  you  cannot  leave  to  him  the  filling  in  of  details — few 
facts  can  be  omitted  from  any  essential  subject  matter,  few  ele- 
ments left  out  of  any  habit  you  desire  to  form. 

6.  That  there  is  less  transfer  from  one  field  to  another. 

To  prevent  maladjustments  these  and  many  other  devices  are 
used  by  you  now.  I  have  the  highest  admiration  for  the  success 
that  has  attended  your  efforts  to  secure  an  organization  and  cur- 
riculum that  has  these  advantages  and  you  may  rest  assured  that 
this  organization,  this  ideal,  is  going  a  long  way  to  secure  proper 
behaviour  patterns  in  the  Auxiliary  Class  child — to  prevent  as 
well  as  to  treat  behaviour  difficulties. 

I  have  tried  to  base  the  problem  of  Behaviour  in  Auxiliary 
Classes  on  general  psychological  principles  and  on  facts  of  experi- 
ment and  experience.  I  have  indicated  to  you  that  misbehaviour 
in  the  school  room  may  proceed  from  any  one,  or  any  combination 
of  four  psychological  factors — intellectual  and  educational  diffi- 
culties, improper  motivation,  physical  defect,  and  unfavourable 
character  traits.  We  have  seen  that  the  great  divergences  are 
intellectual  and  that  in  other  aspects  the  children  approach  nor- 
mality— we  have  seen  that  of  all  the  factors  under  consideration 
it  is  the  one  of  motivation  that  must  be  directly  controlled.  We 
have  noted  that  some  character  traits  may  be  difficult  to  form 
because  they  are  too  abstract,  but  that  the  great  body  on  which 
our  social  order  rests  may  equally  be  the  possession  of  all.     We 
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have  noted  that  the  subnormal  must  develop  these  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  compensate  for  intellectual  handicaps  when  he  or  she 
enters  the  individual  field.  We  have  seen  that  this  cannot  be 
effected  by  the  teacher  unless  she  works  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  home  and  club  and  church  life.  And  may  I  say,  in  conclusion, 
two  things:  The  first  is  that  teachers  should  attempt  diligently  to 
define  for  themselves  what  character  traits  they  believe  it  possible 
to  develop  in  each  child.  It  is  a  good  exercise  for  you  to  set  down 
for  each  child  a  list  of  the  motives  that  now  induce  him  to  work. 
Let  me  enumerate  a  few :  "Does  your  child  work  because  of  rivalry 
with  self  or  others,  to  secure  approval,  to  avoid  punishment,  to 
push  up  a  group  or  section  score;"  many  more  might  be  listed. 
Check  over  this  list  at  least  twice  to  increase  its  reliability.  Then 
ask  yourselves  two  questions:  First,  "Could  an  adult  get  along  in 
the  world  with  such  character  traits?"  and  secondly,  "Is  my  method 
of  discipline  one  that  is  tending  to  make  the  child  what  he  should 
be,  or  is  it  one  that  induces  work  only  when  he  is  compelled  or 
frightened,  or  angered?"  It  will  be  important  for  the  child's  sake, 
it  is  invaluable  for  yourselves. 

And  the  final  remark  is  this :  The  success  of  the  Auxiliary  Class 
as  an  instrument  for  adjustment  of  intellectual  education  is  de- 
monstrated and  many  of  the  ideals  of  the  Auxiliary  Class  bid  fair 
to  become  the  stock-in-trade  of  every  school  teacher.  Admittedly 
the  great  problem  of  the  school  to-day  is  to  develop  a  methodology 
for  character  training.  Can  you  demonstrate  the  possibilities  and 
the  procedure  here? 
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The  story  is  told  of  a  famous  professor  in  a  certain  theological 
seminary  that,  on  discussing  with  one  of  his  pupils  the  young 
man's  first  effort  at  a  real  sermon,  he  aroused  a  thrill  of  complacency 
by  remarking,  ''That  sermon  of  yours  contained  a  great  many 
new  things  and  a  great  many  true  things,"  but  the  old  professor 
soon  disturbed  this  happy  state  of  mind  by  adding,  "Unfortunately, 
the  true  things  are  not  new  and  the  new  things  are  not  true." 
Before  undertaking  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  more  specific 
aspects  of  the  subject  I  wish  this  morning  to  attempt  a  defense 
of  the  two  propositions  that  humanity  and  knowledge  progress  by 
making  use  of  new  things  that  are  not  true  and  that  there  is  endless 
need  for  the  repetition  of  true  things  no  matter  how  old,  or  even 
trite,  they  may  be. 

The  former  of  these  theses  would  seem  the  more  unreasonable 
and  the  less  attractive  to  defend.  Can  it  be  possible  that  un- 
truths and  errors  may  ever  be  regarded  with  anything  but  frown 
and  aversion?  When  I  happened  to  mention  to  an  experienced 
investigator  the  subject  upon  which  I  had  been  asked  to  speak 
to-day,  a  discouraging  ejaculation  was  evoked  to  the  effect  that 
the  ""new  things  never  are  true."  It  should  be  kept  definitely  in 
mind  that, in  the  field  of  the  experimental  sciences,  such  assertions  do 
not  apply  to  the  actual  phenomena  observed,  but  only  to  attempts 
to  express  the  underlying  causes  in  some  form  of  explanation  of 
theory.  The  famous  Phlogiston  Theory  of  the  period  leading  up 
to  Lavoisier's  revolutionary  work  in  chemistry  furnishes  a  clear-cut 
example  of  such  a  contrast.  Phlogiston  was  postulated  as  the 
ingredient  common  to  all  inflammable  materials  which  made  them 
burn,  and  it  was  supposed  to  escape  in  any  change  that  took  place 
upon  heating.  But  the  absolutely  correct  observation  was  made 
that  the  calcining  of  metals  gave  a  product  of  greater  weight  than 
the  original  metal.  This  observation  led  to  the  remarkable  an- 
nouncement that  phlogiston  must  be  possessed  of  the  property  of 
levity  so  that  union  with  it  caused  substances  to  become  lighter, 
while  its  removal  resulted  in  an  increase  of  weight.  Such  a  theory, 
in  the  light  of  present-day  chemical  knowledge,  seems  erroneous 
to  the  point  of  being  ridiculous,  but  the  observed  facts,  namely, 
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that  metals  undergo  change  on  heating  in  the  air  and  that  there  is 
a  gain  in  weight,  are  entirely  correct.  Furthermore,  and  this  I 
would  emphasize  particularly,  the  phlogistonists  made  notable 
advance  in  chemistry  under  the  fantastic  banner  of  their  false 
theory. 

To  turn  to  further  illustrations  of  this  same  apparent  paradox, 
in  the  immediate  field  that  concerns  us  to-day,  I  might  refer  to 
the  work  of  Takaki,  who,  as  early  as  1885,  undertook  an  allevia- 
tion of  suffering  from  beriberi  in  the  Japanese  navy  through 
dietary  modification.  His  success  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  incidence  of  the  disease  dropped  to  nearly  zero  where  it  had 
ranged  between  40  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrollment. 
Such  are  the  facts  and  the  tremendous  relief  of  suffering  human 
beings  cannot  be  denied.  Nor  should  the  practical  benefits  of 
Takaki 's  achievements  be  overlooked  or  belittled  because  his  ex- 
planation on  the  basis  of  a  diet  richer  in  protein  was  manifestly 
inadequate  even  at  that  time.  Furthermore,  the  production  of 
experimental  polyneuritis  by  Eijkman  (1897-1906)  and  the  Grijns 
(1901)  failed  to  make  the  impression  it  does  now,  since  an  accumu- 
lation of  evidence  has  shown  the  specific  relationship  of  certain 
diseases  to  certain  good  deficiencies.  Again,  as  late  as  1917, 
McCollum  and  Pitz  were  inclined  to  think  that  scurvy,  which  they 
had  induced  in  guinea  pigs  on  a  diet  of  oats  and  milk,  was  due  to 
a  bacterial  invasion  consequent  upon  impaction  of  the  cecum  and 
damage  to  its  wall  as  a  result  of  constipation.  They  soon  aban- 
doned this  theory,  however,  for  the  commonly  accepted  one  of  a 
specific  food  principle  that  was  lacking  or  deficient  in  the  diet  used. 

Such  illustrations  might  be  piled  up  to  almost  any  extent.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  instances  where  we 
are  inclined  to  emphasize  mistakes  and  errors,  a  certain  content  of 
valuable  truth  nevertheless  exists.  Three  points  should  be  kept 
in  mind  in  judging  of  the  value  of  scientific  work:  First,  that  the 
accumulation  of  facts  and  statistics  is  of  value  in  itself  in  furnishing 
an  over-broadening  and  more  substantial  basis  for  conclusions; 
second,  that  conclusions  and  theories  are  essential  to  progress; 
and  third,  that  even  erroneous  conclusions  and  theories  often  lead 
to  benefit  and  advance. 

In  turning  to  the  proposition  that  it  is  necessary  and  worth 
while  to  tell  the  story  of  true  things  that  are  not  new,  there  comes 
to  mind  that  intensely  vivid  and  accurate  presentation  of  the 
situation  as  drawn  in  the  Parable  of  the  Sower: 

"The  sower  went  forth  to  sow:  and  as  he  sowed,  some  seeds 
fell  by  the  wayside,  and  the  birds  came  and  devoured  them :  and 
others  fell  upon  the  rocky  places  where  they  had  not  much  earth : 
and  straightway  they  sprang  up,  because  they  had  no  deepness  of 
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earth,  and  when  the  sun  was  risen  they  were  scorched,  and  because 
they  had  no  root,  they  withered  away;  and  others  fell  among 
thorns  and  the  thorns  grew  up  and  choked  them:  and  others  fell 
upon  the  good  ground  and  yielded  fruit,  some  a  hundred  fold, 
some  sixty,  some  thirty." 

Some  time  ago  I  noticed  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be 
well  to  call  a  halt  on  discovery  and  invention  till  the  world  in 
general  should  have  time  to  advance  to  a  position  where  all  could 
take  advantage  of  what  has  been  already  accomplished  in  these 
lines.  That  would  be  till  everywhere  should  be  found  "good 
ground."  Wherever  good  seed  is  sown  it  is  bound  to  encounter 
such  varied  fates.  But  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  proportions  as  it 
seems  to  me  would  most  fairly  represent  conditions  in  the  dis- 
semination of  scientific  knowledge,  it  would  scarcely  do  to  imagine 
the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  as  told  inhabitants  of  a  land  so  favoured 
as  this,  where  the  borders  of  the  waysides  persist  in  bursting  into 
lines  of  flowers  where  one  must  search  to  find  rocky  soil,  and 
thorns  are  but  occasional,  while  wide  extents  of  deep  fertility  offer 
themselves  to  cultivation.  Rather  does  the  story  apply  most 
exactly  when  one  is  able  to  visualize  a  Palestine  or  a  Syria,  where 
flinty  rocks  or  shifting  sand  or  thorny  growth  may  be  encountered 
for  weary  mile  on  mile.  But  it  is  much  easier  to  distinguish  deep 
from  shallow  soil  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  than  in  the  charac- 
ters of  human  beings  where  must  be  sown  the  seeds  of  thought  and 
theory.  Moreover,  the  fertile  and  the  unproductive  are  all  mixed 
up  together,  so  that  continual  surprises,  now  pleasurable,  now 
disappointing,  must  be  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  better  nutrition. 

There  are  the  heedless  ones  who  scoff  at  any  general  criticism 
of  the  physical  condition  of  human  beings  of  this  day  and  genera- 
tion and  scout  the  idea  that  improvement  might  be  accomplished 
through  dietary  reformation.  I  call  to  mind  a  dear  old  man 
extremely  fond  and  proud  of  a  large  family  of  children  now  fully 
mature.  When,  in  his  hearing,  some  one  ventured  to  prophesy  a 
coming  generation  with  better  bodies  than  those  commonly  to  be 
observed  among  the  grown  people  of  to-day,  he  proclaimed  his 
conviction  that  his  children  would  probably  never  be  excelled. 
It  would  certainly  have  been  unkind  to  remark  to  him,  what  was 
the  truth,  namely,  that  not  one  of  those  children  of  whom  he  was 
so  proud  was  free  from  indications  of  a  rachitic  condition  at  some 
time  during  childhood.  Much  more  exasperating  are  those  who 
glibly  admit  some  truth  in  what  they  hear  but  are  willing  to  leave 
to  others  all  the  doing.  Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  experience 
for  the  teacher  of  nutrition  is  furnished  by  such  a  case  as  that  of 
a  girl  who  had  completed  all  requirements  for  a  bachelor's  degree, 
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with  food  and  nutrition  as  her  major  line  of  study.  Her  nutrition 
teacher  became  concerned  at  the  girl's  pale,  pasty  complexion  and 
somewhat  listless  attitude.  Inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  she 
was  eating  quantities  of  sweets  and  practically  no  vegetables. 
When  asked  if  she  did  not  know  better,  she  replied,  "Oh,  but  I 
don't  like  such  food."  Further  discussion  revealed  the  curious 
state  of  affairs  that  she  expected  to  teach  principles  of  nutrition 
which  she  did  not  expect  to  function  in  the  most  remote  degree  in 
her  own  practice.  Now  hers  is  not  a  very  unusual  case.  What 
she  really  needed  was  a  course  in  common  sense. 

Then  there  is  the  group  that  is  so  willing  to  embrace  any  new 
cult  or  idea  that  they  respond  eagerly  at  once.  What  a  thrill  they 
give  the  food  preacher  at  first  contact,  and  what  a  slump  follows! 
The  woman  who  had  tried  eight  different  methods  of  feeding  her 
baby  in  as  many  months  and  found  "none  of  them  any  good" 
would  be  just  the  one  to  embrace  the  fad  of  attacking  laboratories 
for  using  guinea  pigs  and  rats  in  their  experimental  procedures. 
That  such  soil  is  common  is  evidenced  by  the  eagerness  with  which 
all  sorts  of  food  quackery  is  adopted.  A  week  or  so  ago  I  picked 
up  a  food  journal,  not  the  worst  of  its  kind,  in  fact  I  am  inclined 
to  think  its  influence  good  rather  than  ill,  but  why  should  it  attach 
great  importance  to  the  statement  that  "fat  consists  of  nothing 
but  water,  gas,  and  heat"?  Perhaps  I  was  the  only  one  of  a  group 
that  did  not  listen  enraptured  to  an  orator  proclaiming  that  God 
is  imminent  in  all  foods  as  they  develop  naturally,  but  that  fire 
is  of  the  devil,  hence  the  cooking  of  food  results  in  driving  out 
God  and  substituting  the  devil.  Doubtless  all  of  you  could  con- 
tribute some  weird  example  of  such  nature. 

The  thorny  ground  might  be  represented  by  those  who  think 
almost  everything  else  of  more  importance  than  problems  of  nutri- 
tion. This  "everything"  may  range  all  the  way  from  the  cup  of 
coffee  that  "I  know  will  keep  me  awake,  but  I  love  it  so  I  just 
cannot  let  it  alone"  to  a  demand  of  such  importance  that  it  is 
really  worth  the  sacrifice  of  health  or  even  life  itself.  Values  are 
relative  and  the  point  is  not  to  pay  a  big  price  for  a  trifle.  It 
might  be  added  that  most  dietary  sacrifices  are  excessively  costly, 
that  the  requirement  for  care  in  small  matters  yields  large  returns. 

Now  all  these  groups  are  subject  to  importunity.  The  judge 
who  yielded  and  finally  executed  justice  only  because  he  was 
incessantly  urged  to  do  so  is  fairly  typical  of  most  of  us.  It  might 
seem  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  urge  the  adoption  of  a  proved 
and  acknowledged  benefit,  but  history  does  not  support  such  a 
satisfactory  premise.  Campaigns  against  the  requirement  of  vac- 
cination are  common  and  sometimes  powerful,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  men  are  still  living  who  remember  when  a  large  proportion 
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of  the  faces  seen  on  the  street  were  deeply  pock-marked.  Of  the 
hundreds  that  came  within  my  vision  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the 
skating  carnival,  I  did  not  see  one  that  was  so  disfigured,  and  of 
the  thousands  I  have  observed  upon  the  streets  and  in  the  gathering 
places  of  Toronto  a  single  one  showed  signs  of  having  suffered 
from  the  disease  that  was  once  a  scourge  to  be  feared  by  all.  It 
seems  incredible  that  anyone  should  deny  a  blessing  so  very 
patent. 

As  has  been  noted,  about  1885  Takaki  devised  a  means  of  pre- 
venting beriberi.  The  Japanese  navy  has  profited  by  his  work 
ever  since,  but  beriberi  continues  to  be  common  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Japan  and  polished  rice  is  still  regarded  by  the  mass  of 
the  people  as  a  more  desirable  food  than  that  which  is  unpolished 
but  which  contains  the  factor  necessary  to  prevent  the  disease. 

It  has  proved  extremely  difficult  to  provide  that  milk  supplies 
for  cities  be  so  guarded  that  they  shall  conform  to  the  best  known 
standards  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  consumer.  The  import- 
ance of  milk  in  the  dietary,  especially  of  the  infant  and  young 
child,  is  commonly  conceded  in  most  communities  of  this  part  of 
the  world,  but  it  seems  difficult  to  convince  producers  of  its  peculiar 
susceptibility  to  infection  and  the  relation  of  such  contamination 
to  infant  mortality.  Lane-Claypon's  classic  work  on  ''Milk  and 
Its  Hygienic  Relations,"  published  in  1916,  contains  details  of 
testing  on  a  large  scale  the  benefit  to  children,  showed  by  a  lowered 
death  rate,  of  pasteurizing  or  sterilizing  the  milk  to  be  used  for 
their  food.  Yet  the  interested  people  of  one  community  after 
another  have  found  the  struggle  difficult  and  almost  endless  to 
secure  the  passage  of  laws  which  shall  make  it  possible  to  demand 
safe  food  for  their  children,  and  after  the  laws  have  been  secured 
have  found  it  imperative  to  maintain  their  efforts  to  gain  adequate 
enforcement  of  these  laws. 

Perhaps  I  should  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  complicated 
nature  of  milk  itself  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the 
best  method  for  its  handling  under  all  conditions  and,  while  it  is 
certainly  our  duty  to  make  every  effort  to  control  it  as  wisely  as 
possible  in  accordance  with  recognized  facts,  it  is  also  essential  to 
maintain  an  open-minded  attitude  toward  new  discoveries  and 
improved  methods.  This  ability  to  discard  the  obsolete  and  adopt 
new  things  of  value  is  a  characteristic  constantly  in  demand  in  the 
field  of  science.  Stefansson,  the  explorer,  in  an  extremely  inter- 
esting report  of  his  dietary  experiences  when  limited  by  the  exig- 
encies of  the  Arctic  climate  to  a  menu  consisting  almost  exclusively 
of  meat,  remarked  somewhat  to  the  effect  that,  except  in  the  field 
of  religion,  there  was  almost  no  subject  where  superstition  and 
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prejudice  so  took  the  place  of  good  judgment  and  common  sense  as 
that  of  nutrition. 

Possibly  a  better  figure,  in  some  respects,  than  that  of  the  sower, 
to  which  to  liken  the  problem  of  the  dissemination  of  nutritional 
propaganda,  would  be  to  consider  all  a  garden  with  infinite  possi- 
bility of  cultivation  and  fruitfulness  but  also  with  an  infinitude  of 
difficulties  to  be  overcome.  The  problem  of  acquiring  facts, 
knowledge,  statistics  that  shall  promote  progress  in  the  field  of 
nutrition  has  occupied  the  best  efforts  of  many  of  our  best  trained 
and  most  talented  workers  for  generations,  and  even  in  the  lines 
where  I  have  indicated  difficulty  may  be  found  evidence  of  success. 
For  example,  great  advance  has  been  made  in  regulating  the 
handling  of  milk  for  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  Little  over  a 
year  ago  one  of  the  largest  cities  on  this  continent,  under  the 
leadership  of  an  indefatigable  health  officer,  initiated  a  campaign 
to  insist  upon  being  furnished  with  milk  from  tuberculosis-free 
cattle.  In  spite  of  tremendous  opposition,  the  fight  was  won  and 
another  danger  to  child  life  minimized  in  that  city. 

From  every  side  comes  evidence  of  the  increased  use  of  milk,  as 
missionaries  of  its  gospel  of  improved  health  for  young  and  old 
have  spread  the  word  convincing  people  of  its  value. 

A  recent  copy  of  Hygeia  (April,  1927),  a  journal  published  by 
the  American  Medical  Association,  contains  an  article  by  Ernest 
S.  Clowes,  entitled  ''We  Like  Greens,"  which  states  that  well 
over  a  million  acres  in  the  United  States  are  devoted  to  growing 
green  vegetables,  including  melons,  cantaloupe  and  strawberries. 
This  means  an  increase  in  1926  of  approximately  100,000  acres 
over  the  preceding  year.  In  two  years  the  acreage  devoted  to 
lettuce  and  spinach  has  increased  over  50  per  cent.;  the  area 
employed  for  growing  vegetables  for  canning  adds  nearly  a  million 
acres  more,  but  it  is  significant  that  the  increase  in  acreage  devoted 
to  raising  vegetables  has  been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  pro- 
ducing those  to  be  used  in  the  fresh  state.  Moreover,  these 
figures  do  not  attempt  to  include  small  kitchen  gardens  which  would, 
however,  contribute  substantially  to  the  potential  supplies  of 
vegetables. 

Another  journal,  of  less  scientific  value  but  of  considerable 
popular  interest,  contains  a  picturesque  narrative  of  dietary 
changes  accomplished  in  a  fashionable  restaurant  in  New  York  City. 
The  proprietor  remarked,  "The  greatest  feeder  has  gone  on,  you 
know."  "Diamond  Jim  Brady,"  someone  asked.  The  owner 
nodded.  "His  record  was  three  lobsters,  a  plank  shad,  a  beef- 
steak, a  half-dozen  or  so  potatoes,  all  preceded  by  soup  and  followed 
by  pastry."     "He  ate  his  way  to  the  grave,"   someone  added. 
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"Yes,"  it  was  agreed,  "and  endowed  Johns  Hopkins  University 
with  a  large  sum  to  study  and  to  cure  diseases  caused  by  over- 
eating." 

Incidentally,  I  should  like  to  remark  on  the  valuable  contribu- 
tions of  Johns  Hopkins  toward  a  sane  diet  which  would  obviate 
the  need  of  treatment  for  dietary  excesses. 

However,  this  same  restaurant  keeper  makes  his  positive  contri- 
bution toward  our  encouragement  in  a  number  of  statements  that 
I  should  like  to  quote  further.  "One  reason  why  people  eat  only 
50  per  cent,  as  much  as  they  did  is  that  they  satisfy  their  real 
hunger.  They  used  to  stuff  themselves  to  quiet  false  hunger. 
They  would  begin  a  meal  with  one,  two,  three,  four  cocktails. 
The  cocktails  were  appetizers.  Now  that  they  can't  get  them 
they  g-re  hungry  only  in  a  normal  degree." 

He  maintains  that  women  are  taking  the  dietary  lead  and  while 
a  few  years  ago  the  man  would  order  the  meal,  and  an  elaborate 
one,  now  he  waits  for  his  wife's  dictum  and  accepts  it,  though  it  be 
simple.  Of  vegetables  he  says,  "There  are  many  requests  for 
vegetable  lunches  and  not  a  few  for  vegetable  dinners.  The  baked 
potato  is  at  a  premium.  Spinach  is  the  king,  the  string  bean  the 
stately  queen,  and  the  Italian  importation,  broccoli,  is  the  prime 
minister  in  the  vegetable  court." 

The  increased  interest  of  the  general  public  in  vegetables  and 
the  recently  awakened  willingness  to  eat  them  is  undoubtedly 
connected  with  the  discovery  of  vitamins  and  the  dramatic  results 
so  easily  demonstrable  in  their  investigation  by  controlled  feeding 
experiments  with  animals.  Probably  the  popular  appeal  of  the 
name  "vitamin"  has  also  played  no  mean  role  in  achieving  this 
result.  So,  in  turning  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  more  defin- 
itely "new"  side  of  the  subject,  I  think  one  would  probably  think 
first  of  investigations  in  this  line  even  were  it  not  true  that  here 
also  are  to  be  found  the  most  notable  accomplishments  of  the  past 
year  in  research  in  the  field  of  nutrition.  The  last  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Home  Economics  contains  a  summary  by  Sybil  L. 
Smith,  of  the  Experiment  Station  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  giving  some  idea  of  the  trend  of  publication 
in  this  line  for  about  this  period. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  vitamine  is  becoming  more  definite. 
Vitamins  A,  B  and  C  have,  for  several  years,  conveyed  fairly  de- 
finite ideas  to  students  of  the  subject,  although  there  still  remains 
much  to  be  accomplished  in  the  attempt  to  limit  and  define  even 
these  three.  The  work  of  the  past  year  offers  important  dis- 
coveries in  this  line,  while  previous  work  on  vitamin  A  has  been 
subjected  to  renewed  criticism  and  analysis  as  a  consequence  of 
more  definite  proof  of  the  existence  of  at  least  three  fat  soluble 
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factors.  The  designation  vitamin  D  is  now  very  commonly 
accepted  for  the  antirachitic  factor  of  McCollum  and  E  for  the 
antisterihty  vitamin  of  Evans,  while  there  is  some  hint  of  two 
more,  F  and  G. 

Since  McCollum's  announcement  in  1922  of  a  specific  vitamin 
concerned  in  the  calcification  of  bones,  there  has  been  produced 
an  almost  continuous  stream  of  contributions  tending  toward  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  rickets.     Interest  in  this  subject  has 
the  double  incentive  presenting  a  serious  situation  with  which  to 
cope  and  a  brilliant  prospect  of  its  control.     Both  Holt  and  Hess 
consider  the  incidence  of  rickets  among  breast-fed  babies  as  ranging 
well  up  toward  50  per  cent.,  while  a  much  higher  proportion  of 
those  dependent  upon  the  bottle  for  their  food  have  been  subject 
to  the  disease.     The  skeletal  deformities  commonly  resulting  from 
rickets  are  not  merely  ungraceful,  they  may  cause  serious  difficul- 
ties,  as  in   pelvic  malformations  among  women  which   occasion 
danger  in  child-birth.     The  definition  of  rickets  is  a  somewhat 
uncertain  matter,  though  that  most  commonly  accepted  is  Park's, 
who  considers  rickets  a  condition  in  which  mineral  metabolism  of 
the  young,  growing  organism  is  disturbed  in  such  a  manner  that 
calcification  of  the  bones  does  not  occur  normally.     This  failure 
to  deposit  mineral  in  the  bones  is  ascribable  to  a  low  concentration 
of  calcium  of  phosphorus  or  both  in  the  fluid  that  bathes  and 
feeds   the  skeletal  tissue  (Kramer   and   Howland).     It  has  been 
demonstrated  by  laboratory  experiments  on  rats  that  rickets  may 
be  controlled  in  three  ways,  (1)  by  correcting  the  amount  and  pro- 
portions of  calcium  and  phosphorus  intake  in  the  food,  (2)  by  the 
administration  of  the  antirachitic  vitamin   D,   (3)   by  treatment 
with  ultra-violet  light,  either  of  the  sun  or  from  some  artificial 
source.     That  is  to  say,  that  if  care  be  exercised  to  supply  an 
abundance  of  calcium  and  phosphorus  in  the  diet  of  the  experi- 
mental animal,  and  if  the  two  are  furnished  in  well  balanced  pro- 
portions, calcification  of  the  skeleton  will  take  place  satisfactorily. 
Such  a  balance,  while  not  as  difficult  to  arrange  as  might  seem 
probable,  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  problematical  to  make  it  re- 
assuring to  know  that  ultra-violet  light  and  vitamin  D  are  both 
capable  of  assisting  in  the  adjustment.     It  would  appear,  then, 
here  we  have  two  factors,  either  of  which  is  capable  of  effecting 
more  efficient  utilization  of  calcium  and  phosphorus  than  the  body 
can  achieve  without  some  assistance,  and  it  has  proved  an  inter- 
esting and  profitable  field  of  research  to  endeavour  to  establish 
the  relationship  between  the  vitamin,  which  would  naturally  be 
considered  a  chemical  entity,  and  the  ultra-violet  vibrations,  a 
form  of  energy.     Extensive  experimentation  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  irradiation,  either  of  the  food  or  of  the  animal  itself,  prevents 
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the  development  of  rickets  in  young  animals  fed  upon  a  diet  that 
was   producing   rickets   in    non-irradiated    animals,    or   will   cure 
animals   in   which   the  disease  had   become   demonstrable.     The 
curing  of  rickets  by  the  influence  of  ultra-violet  light  led  some  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  vitamin  theory  of  the  control  of  the  disease 
was  unreasonable.     Perhaps  it  might  not  be  considered  aside  from 
the   subject   to   suggest   here   that   the   vitamin   theory   involves 
specific  chemical  factors  as  concerned  in  specific  metabolic  pro- 
cesses in  the  animal  body.     That  such  a  chemical  entity,  specific 
in  its  relation  to  the  calcification  of  bones,  does  exist  may  be  argued 
from   the   methods,   essentially   chemical,   commonly   used   in   its 
preparation  and  concentration  in  the  laboratory.     Vitamin  D  is 
often  found  associated  with  vitamin  A,  and  both  are  "fat  soluble." 
The  separation  of  the  two  depends  upon  the  greater  susceptibility 
of  A  to  oxidation.     Although  both  vitamins  are  associated  with 
various  fats,  neither  is  a  fat  or  chemically  like  similar  to  fats,  so 
the  ordinary  procedure  for  concentrating  both  from  the  fats  with 
which  they  are  found  is  to  saponify  the  fats,  thus  allowing  their 
separation  by  suitable  extraction.     This  process  leaves  the  vita- 
mins,   associated    with    cholesterol    and    other    non-saponifiable 
organic  ingredients.     The  common  method  of  removing  the  chol- 
esterol is  through  its  precipitation  with  digitonin.     Now,  at  some 
stage  in  the  process,  vitamin  A  may  be  destroyed  by  oxidation, 
thus   leaving   vitamin   D   comparatively   free   from   complicating 
factors.     It  is  particularly  interesting  that  the  cholesterol  has  been 
commonly  removed  as  described,  for,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
irradiation  of  various  food  materials  was  an  effective  means  of 
generating  vitamin  D,  it  proved  true  that  cholesterol  itself  was 
one  of  the  substances  that  reacted  most  positively.     In  fact,  all 
the  foods  that,  upon  irradiation,  proved  to  be  endowed  with  anti- 
rachitic properties,  could  be  shown  to  contain  either  cholesterol  or 
some  closely  similar  compound.     Such  compounds,  known  by  the 
group  name  of  sterols,  are  present  in  all  living  cells.     Hence  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that  when  ultra-violet  rays  acted  upon  the 
cholesterol  of  some  animal  tissue,  say  the  skin,  a  change  was 
effected  in  the  cholesterol  of  the  tissue  and  so  vitamin  D  was 
generated  in  the  living  cells.     Just  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
materials  required  for  its  use,  the  necessary  mechanism  for  trans- 
portation of  these  substances  is  provided  by  the  body,  so  if  only 
the  bare  knees,  say,  or  the  arm  of  a  child  are  exposed  to  the  light, 
the  beneficial  results  are  distributed  and  shared  by  the  whole  body. 
In  this  connection  a  very  interesting  piece  of  work  from  Hess, 
Weinstock,  and  Sherman  (88,  24,   1927,  J.A.M.A.)  has  recently 
appeared.     They  fed  rachitic  rats  on  human  milk,  using  for  some 
of  the  animals  milk  from  women  who  had  been  treated  with  ultra- 
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violet  light  and  for  other  milk  from  women  not  so  treated.  In 
every  case  healing  occurred  in  the  rats  fed  on  milk  from  the  irradi- 
ated women  while  no  benefit  was  observed  in  the  rats  fed  on  the 
other  type  of  supply.  The  inorganic  phosphorus  of  the  rat's 
blood  rose  from  1.98  to  5.61,  although  there  was  no  increase  in 
the  actual  amount  of  the  element  in  the  ration.  That  is,  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  the  milk  from  the  differ- 
ent sources.  The  variation  was  due  to  better  utilization  of  the 
supply  and  some  change  ascribable  to  the  irradiation  of  the  women 
must  have  occurred  which  affected  the  milk.  From  these  results 
with  rats,  it  seems  logical  to  argue  for  similar  benefit  to  children 
under  like  conditions,  and  the  investigators  recommend  irradiation 
or  sunlight  as  likely  to  protect  the  mother  as  well  as  the  child. 

Grant  and  Goettsel  (Am.  J.  Hy.  6,  2111,  1926)  and  Grant 
(Am.  J.  Hy.  6,  228,  1926)  have  demonstrated  on  rats  the  increased 
incidence  of  rickets  among  the  young  of  mothers  whose  diet  is  low 
in  vitamin  D.  This  diminished  resistance  to  rickets  becomes  still 
more  pronounced  when  the  diet  of  the  mothers  is  low  in  calcium 
as  well  as  in  D.  The  disease  becomes  worse  with  each  succeeding 
generation  until  the  susceptibility  is  practically  100  per  cent. 
Similar  work  had  been  done  by  Daniels  and  Byfield,  showing  that 
the  susceptibility  is  cumulative. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  vitamin 
D  recalls  a  very  enthusiastic  letter  from  Dr.  Katharine  Coward,  of 
Drummond's  laboratory  in  London,  that  I  saw  a  few  days  ago. 
Much  excitement  had  been  aroused  by  the  announcement  of 
results  secured  by  Rosenheim  and  Webster  (Lancet  1,  11,  306, 
1927)  in  their  investigation  of  the  subject.  They  found  that  the 
irradiation  of  especially  purified  cholesterol  failed  to  generate  any 
antirachitic  properties  but  that  similar  treatment  of  ergosterol, 
another  sterol,  gave  so  potent  a  product  that  a  daily  dose  of  0.004 
mg.  per  day  would  protect  a  rat  from  rickets  or  even  cure  one  that 
had  already  incurred  the  disease.  The  letter  from  Dr.  Coward 
referred  to  above  contains  still  more  astonishing  figures,  as  she 
found  0.0001  mg.  to  be  an  ample  curative  dosage  while  0.00001 
mg.  showed  indications  of  benefit.  Several  years  ago  a  French 
writer  remarked  on  this  as  the  age  of  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  extremely  minute,  and  such  figures  as  these  reported  by 
Coward  are  almost  incomprehensibly  small. 

The  investigations  concerned  with  vitamin  B  have  been  under- 
taken from  many  angles.  Sherman  and  Burton  studied  the  effect 
of  adding  alkali  in  heating  tomatoes  and  found  that  the  destruction 
of  vitamin  B  was  greatly  accelerated  and  that  even  a  very  slight 
change  from  the  natural  condition,  leaving  the  juice  still  acid 
(Ph  4.28  became  5.2)  caused  as  rapid  disappearance  of  the  vitamin 
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as  was  occasioned  by  a  rise  of  temperature  from  100  C.  to  110  C. 
This  would  mean,  as  applied  to  the  problem  of  cooking  vegetables, 
that  there  would  be  greater  loss  of  vitamin  B  when  they  are  cooked 
with  soda  in  an  open  vessel  than  when  a  pressure  cooker  is  used. 
To  the  professional  canner  the  results  are  of  still  greater  interest 
since  he  would  be  able  to  control  conditions  more  exactly. 

That  B  exerts  a  beneficial  effect  upon  appetite  and  digestion 
has  been  proved  by  earlier  work,  but  a  recent  contribution  gives 
a  more  definite  idea  of  what  actually  takes  place.  This  comes 
from  Cowgill,  Deuel,  Plummer  and  Messer,  who  find  partial  or 
complete  inhibition  of  the  so-called  hunger  "contractions"  in  dogs 
on  a  diet  deficient  in  B.  They  suggest  that  certain  convalescents 
may  owe  their  lack  of  appetite  to  a  prolonged  deficiency  of  vitamin 
B  i/i  their  diets. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  work  from  the  theoretical  point 
of  view  is  that  reported  by  Goldberger,  Wheeler,  Lillie  and  Rogers, 
who  find  a  pellagra-preventing  vitamin  that  seems  identical  with 
what  has  been  considered  the  growth-promoting  factor  of  B  but 
which  is  distinct  from  the  antineuritic  factor.  They  also  offer 
evidence  to  show  that  growth  promotion  is  really  a  function  of 
both  fractions.  Since  the  work  of  Levene  in  1923,  the  evidence 
has  continued  to  accumulate  indicating  that  B  must  be  a  mixture 
and  not  a  single  substance.  So  Goldberger  and  his  collaborators 
are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  really  contains  a  factor  that 
prevents  pellagra  and  another  that  is  antineuritic  in  its  action, 
while  both  of  these  ingredients  are  essential  to  growth.  Hence 
the  suggestion  has  been  offered  that  the  antineuritic  factor  dis- 
covered by  Funk  be  called  F,  the  pellagra-preventing  factor  dis- 
covered by  Goldberger  would  be  G.  Then  the  designation  B 
would  indicate  the  mixture  of  the  two  that  serves  to  promote 
growth. 

Of  vitamin  E  it  scarcely  seems  worth  while  to  do  more  than 
make  mention  here.  Sure  considers  it  also  a  mixture  of  two  sub- 
stances, one  concerned  with  fertility,  the  other  with  lactation. 
Sherman  does  not  think  it  of  any  great  practical  concern  since, 
as  he  says,  ''Its  wide  distribution  in  foods  and  the  extreme  small- 
ness  of  the  amounts  needed  make  it  unlikely  that  vitamin  E  will 
prove  an  actual  limiting  factor.  Failures  in  reproduction  en- 
countered due  in  actual  experience  are  more  likely  to  be  due  to 
shortage  of  some  other  factor  such  as  vitamin  A." 

Probably  most  of  you  have  encountered  the  general  interest 
that  has  arisen  in  the  value  of  liver  in  feeding  for  cases  of  anaemia. 
One  of  the  butcher  shops  of  Toronto  reported  that  it  is  impossible 
to  supply  the  demand  for  calves'  liver  at  50  cents  per  pound. 
This  increased  demand  for  liver  in  the  dietary  has  come  largely 
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through  the  influence  of  Whipple  and  Bobsbiet.  Robbins,  whose 
work  on  dogs  proved  clearly  the  superiority  of  liver  over  ordinary 
meat  or  vegetables  in  the  regenerations  of  hemoglobin  in  hemor- 
rhagic anaemia.  While  the  iron  content  of  liver  has  been  shown  to 
be  greater  than  that  of  muscle  meat,  Whipple  felt  that  that  fact 
alone  was  not  sufficient  to  explain  fully  the  superiority  of  liver. 
He  advanced  the  theory  that  the  liver  is  a  storage  depot  for  parent 
substances  which  are  used  in  constructing  hemoglobin  and  red 
cells. 

The  most  recent  work  of  Minot  seems  to  substantiate  such  a 
theory.  For  some  time  he  has  used  liver  successfully  in  the 
alleviation  of  various  forms  of  anaemia  and  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Rochester  last  week  announced  success  in  preparing  a  liver  extract 
which  has  proved  extremely  potent  in  the  treatment  of  anaemia. 
This  would  seem  to  change  our  point  of  view  from  dietetics  to 
therapeutics.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  a  definite  change  of 
attitude  toward  the  desirability  of  liver  as  food  has  already  been 
established.  For  many  years  it  has  been  known  that  vitamins 
were  more  highly  concentrated  in  organ  meats  than  in  the  skeletal 
muscles,  but  conviction  of  their  value  has  waited  for  the  spectacular 
demonstrations  of  Whipple. 

In  speaking  of  meat,  I  should  like  to  mention  some  analysis  of 
Forbes  and  Swift.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  reckon  the  iron 
content  of  all  meats  as  proportional  to  the  amount  of  protein. 
Forbes  and  Swift  found  considerable  variation  and  draw  two 
important  conclusions.  The  figures  commonly  used  for  muscle 
meats  are  somewhat  high,  and  they  found  the  iron  content  of 
pork  and  lamb  always  lower  than  that  of  beef  and  veal. 

Such  then  are  some  of  the  recent  contributions  to  the  problem 
of  human  nutrition.  I  have  tried  to  show  why  we  believe  them 
to  be  true  and  to  indicate  an  occasional  point  where  practical 
application  of  these  discoveries  may  be  made  in  the  common  pro- 
cedure of  furnishing  food  for  Adam.  It  seems  only  fair  to  return 
for  a  moment  to  the  other  side  of  the  subject  as  I  outlined  it  in 
the  beginning,  the  need  for  reiteration.  A  constant  repetition  of 
the  bearing  of  influences  other  than  foods  upon  the  question  of 
nutrition  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind.  The  inhibiting  action  of 
such  emotions  as  fear  and  anger  upon  the  motivity  of  the  stomach, 
the  general  retardation  of  digestion  under  conditions  of  fatigue, 
the  fallacy  of  trying  to  secure  a  condition  of  satisfactory  nutrition 
in  the  child  without  providing  for  a  decent  amount  of  sleep  and 
rest.  A  notable  contribution  in  this  line  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
book  by  Miss  Lydia  J.  Roberts.  It  is  entitled  "Nutrition  Work 
with  Children,"  and  provides  a  well  analyzed  summary  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  investigation  of  the  problem  of  child 
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nutrition.  Valuable  bibliographies  should  serve  as  a  veritable 
treasure  house  to  those  interested  in  this  question.  Miss  Roberts 
makes  her  own  contribution  particularly  in  a  discussion  of  the 
causes  and  effects  of  malnutrition. 

Those  interested  in  human  nutrition  should,  it  seems  to  me, 
feel  greatly  encouraged  by  what  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  past  year.  Results  of  researches  have  been  convincing  and 
have  served  to  confirm  the  best  of  previous  work,  and  the  response 
of  the  public  in  general  to  the  effort  to  make  our  knowledge  func- 
tion for  an  increased  physical  well-being  has  been  hearty  and 
appreciative. 
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MODERN  TENDENCIES  IN  TEACHING  FOOD  WORK 

Miss  A.  M.  Hamill,  Organizer  of  Technical  Education, 

Toronto. 

Madame  President  and  Friends: — 

In  attempting  to  speak  briefly  to  the  members  of  this  Section, 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  demerit  any  methods  of  teaching  which 
some  of  you  may  be  using  in  your  classes,  but  rather  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  say  something  which  shall  be  in  the  way  of  inspiration. 

This  paper  proposes  to  take  note  of  some  of  the  methods  being 
used  to  get  effective  results  and  which  may  be  a  means  for  further 
improvement.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that,  in  the 
preparation  of  a  paper  on  ''Modern  Tendencies  in  Teaching 
Foods,"  I  wrote  to  numerous  centres  in  the  United  States  where 
teacher  training  is  given,  for  bulletins  on  this  subject  and  received 
little  information  which  I  felt  I  could  pass  on  as  being  helpful, 
adaptable  or  new  to  you  in  your  classes  in  Ontario.  A  great  deal 
of  the  content  of  the  bulletins  was  not  suitable  to  our  organization 
of  classes  in  this  Province.  The  following  remarks  regarding 
teaching  of  food  work,  therefore,  are  more  or  less  the  results  of 
observations  which  have  been  made  in  some  of  the  secondary 
schools. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education  in  New  Jersey  believes  "home 
economics  to  be  the  outstanding  link  between  the  home  and  the 
school;  that  its  principals  are  more  apt  to  function  in  the  later 
life  of  the  student  than  those  of  any  other  subject;  that  home- 
making  is  the  most  vital  part  of  the  lives  of  most  girls,  an  activity 
to  which  nine  out  of  every  ten  girls  will  devote  their  lives;  that 
it  applies  the  findings  of  modern  science  to  raising  the  standard 
of  living  for  the  masses;  that  it  helps  to  establish  right  habits, 
attitudes,  and  ideals  of  health,  thrift,  citizenship,  leisure  and  work, 
and  aids  in  developing  a  standard  of  social  behaviour  in  the  home 
and  community."  Such  a  statement  indicates  in  a  general  way 
the  comprehensive  scope  of  home-making.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
following  story  : 

Little  Mary  wanted  to  pull  up  a  cornstalk  in  the  garden.  It 
looked  like  an  easy  thing  to  handle.  Grandfather  told  her  he  was 
afraid  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  move  it,  but  she  said  she  was 
sure  she  could  do  it.  When  she  finally  succeeded  by  pulling 
with  all  her  might,  she  was  quite  bowled  over  and  landed  on  her 
back,  gasping  for  breath. 

"See,  Grandfather,"  said  she,  "I  pulled  this  little  thing  up,  but 
the  whole  world  was  attached  to  the  other  end  of  it." 
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A  generation  ago  the  woman  entering  food  work  either  in  the 
home  or  in  industry  may  have  felt  like  little  Mary,  that  she  had  a 
comparatively  simple  task  to  handle,  but  during  the  past  two 
decades  we  have  been  discovering  that  almost  the  whole  field  of 
education  is  attached  to  the  other  end.  So  rapid  has  been  the 
growth  of  the  educational  aspects  of  food  work,  that  the  woman 
in  the  home,  in  cafeteria  service,  or  in  the  home  economics  field 
to-day  is  expected  to  be  not  only  capable  in  the 'art  of  cookery, 
but  a  psychologist,  a  nutrition  and  marketing  expert,  a  dietician, 
an  accountant,  a  statistician,  an  executive,  an  interior  decorator, 
an  economist  and  a  philosopher. 

The  widening  of  the  scope  of  cookery  is  everywhere  manifested 
to-day.  During  the  past  fifteen  years  remarkable  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  attitude  of  students  toward  the  educational 
aspects  of  cookery.  Fifteen  years  ago  few  students  of  food  had 
any  real  appreciation  of  the  need  for  chemistry,  and  nutrition  in 
connection  with  the  technical  work  in  cookery.  To-day  no  one 
questions  the  necessity  for  intensive  work  in  the  sciences  and  in 
economics  along  with  practical  work  in  cookery.  We  are  only 
just  now  beginning  to  make  clear  the  relationships  between  the 
physical  sciences  and  cookery.  It  is  interesting  and  significant 
that  we  have  stressed  the  need  for  chemistry  more  than  we  have 
the  need  for  physics,  although  the  latter  is  more  obvious.  We  are 
only  just  beginning  to  develop  the  household  engineering  aspects 
of  our  subject.  It  is  probable  that  the  next  few  years  will  see  as 
great  a  development  from  the  stressing  of  the  relationship  of 
physics  and  food  processes  as  the  last  generation  has  witnessed 
with  regard  to  chemistry  and  food.  Cookery  to-day  is  being 
studied,  not  only  as  a  scientific  art,  but  as  an  important  factor  in 
the  economics  of  food  and  feeding;  some  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems of  production  as  well  as  of  consumption  of  food  are  abso- 
lutely essential  in  the  equipment  of  a  food  expert.  The  application 
of  science  to  the  art  of  cookery  is  helping  us  to  classify  our  knowl- 
edge, to  standardize  our  fundamental  recipes,  to  work  out  tables 
for  variations  and  substitutions  and  to  give  accurate  directions 
for  manipulation.  We  want  to  preserve  the  art  of  cookery  yet 
pass  it  on  to  successive  generations  enriched  so  that  it  will  contri- 
bute in  an  ever-increasing  measure  to  the  advancement  of  right 
living.  Right  living — that's  the  rub.  For,  after  all  our  teaching, 
our  scientific  researches  will  be  of  little  value  if  they  are  pursued 
as  an  end  in  themselves.  Ultimately  our  work  must  stand  or  fall 
as  it  contributes  to  the  betterment  of  living  conditions  in  the 
human  family.  The  application  is  in  our  hands,  but  we  must 
have  the  tools. 
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On  every  hand  we  see  evidences  of  the  popularizing  of  food  facts. 
It  is  significant  of  the  popularization  of  food  education  that  we 
all  know  that  there  is  such  a  term  as  "vitamines."  It  is  fairly 
easy  to  turn  dollars  into  bread  and  cheese.  It  is  harder  to  turn 
dollars  into  calories  and  vitamines.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to 
know  what  methods  of  teaching  are  best  to  convert  dollars  into 
efficient  cheerful  human  beings. 

From  our  study  of  psychology,  we  all  know  that  the  human  mind 
acquires  knowledge  according  to  certain  principles — the  most 
important  of  which  are  interest  and  progression.  Interest  varies 
with  the  different  types  of  persons,  and  at  different  periods  of  life. 
It  is  the  desire  of  every  Home  Economics  teacher  to  make  girls 
more  observant  of  and  more  interested  in  what  is  going  on  around 
them.  The  amount  of  mental  activity  involved  on  the  part  of 
the  student  regarding  the  work  varies  with  the  interest  taken  in 
it.  Therefore,  in  order  to  interest  the  student,  the  problems  to 
be  studied  must  be  made  to  arise  in  natural  ways  so  that  the 
student  may  recognize  the  need  for  all  the  school  work,  home  work 
and  drill  which  the  teacher  requires.  Teaching  in  food  work  is 
good  in  proportion  as  it  exemplifies  methods  found  to  be  most 
effective  for  the  type  of  home  represented  by  the  group,  and  when 
school  work  is  made  to  seem  desirable  and  practicable  to  the 
parents. 

As  yet  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  stress  placed  in  the 
teaching  programme  on  the  selection  of  food.  Food  selection  is 
concerned  with  knowledge  of  food  materials  in  their  relation  to 
value  and  use.  It  is  our  problem,  as  teachers  in  secondary  schools, 
to  give  the  students  in  our  classes  a  thorough  training  in  food 
selection  in  order  that  their  judgment  in  the  choice  of  food  and  in 
marketing  will  be  wisely  applied.  To  be  effective,  the  selection  of 
food  must  be  taught  through  the  use  of  practical  problems — with 
students  in  the  secondary  schools  this  must  be  the  case.  Much 
of  the  teaching  of  food  selection  tends  to  be  theoretical  and  un- 
related to  the  type  of  information  and  experience  needed  by  the 
individual.  It  should  be  our  aim  to  equip  our  students  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  (1)  the  qualitative  study  of  materials — and 
by  that  I  mean  familiarity  with  commercial  grades,  standards  and 
names  of  our  staple  supplies,  (2)  the  quantitative  study  of  materials 
and  by  that  I  mean  practical  acquaintance  with  the  amounts  of 
materials  required  and  the  best  season  of  the  year  to  buy  materials, 
(3)  the  cost  of  foods. 

Greater  emphasis  may  well  be  placed  on  the  cost  problem  as 
related  to  food,  meals  and  preparation.  The  present  day  house- 
wife is  concerned  primarily  with  the  expenditures  she  must  make 
from  her  budget  for  food,  materials  and  meals.     This  is  such  an 
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important  item  that  the  relation  of  expenditures  to  the  quantity 
of  food  bought  as  well  as  to  the  quality  of  food  should  be  empha- 
sized very  thoroughly  in  teaching  food  work.  Do  not  at  this  point 
in  the  training  of  the  pupils  fail  to  give  prominence  in  the  pro- 
gramme to  the  cost  of  food.  Food  costs  become  more  interesting 
when  students  have  the  responsibility  of  buying  the  supplies  for 
meals  to  be  served.  Where  this  plan  is  not  possible,  devise  some 
scheme  whereby  the  class  is  provided  with  hand  bills  from  grocery 
stores,  daily  advertisements  from  papers,  etc.,  and  allow  the 
pupils  so  much  to  spend  or  let  the  problem  be  one  of  ordering 
supplies  for  meals  for  a  family  covering  a  stated  period. 

Increased  attention,  thought  and  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor  should  be  given  to  the  teaching  of  food  work  in  its  con- 
nection with  time  budget.  Too  many  teachers  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  plan  the  work  for  the  pupils  rather  than  placing  the 
responsibility  for  this  with  the  pupils.  Our  methods  of  teaching 
should  cultivate  the  students'  independent  effort  in  organizing 
the  work.  We  place  all  the  food  materials  required  from  the 
larder  before  the  pupil,  give  a  comprehensive  outline  of  the  work 
to  be  done  and  tell  ourselves  we  are  training  these  students  to  be 
independent  thinkers.  Our  methods  of  instruction  should  help 
the  pupil  to  distinguish  essentials  from  non-essentials,  and  to 
decide  how  to  deal  with  them  in  her  methods  of  work.  Organiza- 
tion of  ideas,  work  and  time  is  necessary  if  the  pupils'  efforts  are 
to  be  of  most  value.  The  management  of  time  in  relation  to  food 
is  one  of  the  large  responsibilities  of  the  homemaker.  A  teacher 
makes  it  possible  for  pupils  to  know  facts,  but  her  instruction  is 
not  complete  until  she  assists  the  pupil  to  see  the  necessity  to 
organize  these  facts  ready  for  use. 

Satisfactory  training  is  being  given  to  pupils  to  carry  out  single 
processes,  but  generally  the  methods  are  impractical  under  home 
conditions.  We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  our  students  require 
thorough  training  in  the  ability  to  prepare  several  dishes  at  one 
time  for  serving  in  a  meal,  also  in  the  ability  to  attend  to  the  pre- 
paration of  some  phase  of  meal  work  as  well  as  to  a  problem  in 
laundering  or  home  management.     (Story). 

Much  interest  is  added  to  food  classes  now  through  the  use  of 
suitable  illustrative  material.  The  pupils  enjoy  keeping  attractive 
note  books  and  using  illustrations  to  drive  home  some  method  or 
principle  taught.  The  alert  teacher  can  use  illustrative  material 
to  good  advantage  in  teaching  food  work. 

In  food  preparation  in  order  to  stress  the  practical  side,  some 
teachers  are  making  use  of  the  opportunities  offered  for  the  dis- 
posal of  family  quantities.  The  Children's  Home  and  other  such 
institutions  in  a  community  will  be  glad  to  utilize  custards,  soups. 
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cup  cakes,  etc.,  for  the  lunch  or  supper,  providing  arrangements  are 
made  in  advance.  The  school  lunch  room  or  cafeteria  is  a  very 
important  outlet  for  which  large  quantities  of  certain  foods  may 
be  prepared. 

Are  we  spending  sufficient  time  in  the  developing  of  habits  of 
work  and  thought  on  the  question  of  review  or  repetition?  I  feel 
that  we  are  not.  Efficiency  in  any  subject  is  only  obtained  by 
such  means.  Reviews  should  be  frequent  and  thorough,  and 
should  be  continued  until  the  pupil  has  acquired  the  habits  of 
good  workmanship  and  intelligent  thinking. 

In  the  March  copy  of  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Miss 
Wood,  in  concluding  an  interesting  article  on  "Teaching  Food 
Management,"  gives  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  essentials 
we  used  to  stress  in  our  teaching  to  make  the  work  effective: 

If  the  home  economics  teachers  .  .  .  management. 

The  day  for  the  teacher  who  offers  a  spoon  feeding  method  of 
instruction  is  over.  Let  us  take  stock  of  our  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  put  aside  those  which  do  not  develop  thought  and  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  Unless  as  teachers  we  are  accustomed 
to  carefully  planning  our  lessons,  our  methods  of  presentation, 
development  and  such  will  deteriorate  to  simply  a  process  of 
showing  or  telling  with  no  attempt  to  stimulate  thought  in  the 
student  or  to  organize  our  own  subject  matter.     To  illustrate: 

The  girls  in  a  school  were  planning  desserts  for  a  light  luncheon. 
It  was  agreed  that  snow  pudding  should  be  served.  The  instructor 
wrote  the  recipe  from  the  text  on  the  board.  The  method  of 
procedure  in  preparing  the  pudding  was  given  orally  by  the  teacher, 
then  put  on  the  board.  The  girls  were  distributed  for  group 
work  and  the  recipe  carefully  followed. 

The  question  was  raised — is  snow  pudding  ever  served  as  a 
dessert  in  your  homes? — four  hands.  Could  you  have  furnished 
the  recipe  which  was  used  in  its  preparation? — affirmative  answer. 
Could  you  have  given  the  method  of  preparation?  Affirmative 
reply  from  several  members  of  the  class  as  they  had  made  plain 
jelly.  Of  course,  to  show  a  pupil  how  to  do  a  piece  of  work  is  a 
much  quicker  and  simpler  method  than  to  reach  her  how  to  think 
out  each  step  in  the  process  for  herself,  and  to  modify  her  methods 
of  work  accordingly.  This  very  ability  to  analyze  and  work  out 
a  practical  solution  is  an  essential  quality  to  be  developed  by 
satisfactory  teaching  methods.  A  subject — selection  of  food,  for 
instance — may  be  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  an  isolated 
group  of  principles  and  arouse  only  a  minimum  of  ideas  in  the 
pupil's  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  subject  may  be  pre- 
sented by  other  methods  so  as  to  arouse  a  great  many  ideas  in 
the  student's  mind  and  become  part  of  her  whole  thinking.     Too 
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often  do  we  present  the  work  as  subject  without  intellectual  appeal. 
Intellectual  training  may  be  made  to  develop  from  the  training 
in  the  practical  side. 

The  question  of  method  will  continue  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance.  At  present  chief  interest  centres  in  the  project 
method  and  this  method  is  thought  to  be  superior  to  text-book 
and  laboratory  method.  As  yet  it  has  not  been  successfully 
applied  in  Home  Education,  though  there  are  many  centres  in  the 
United  States  using  it  with  partial  success.  Project  work  for  our 
purpose  must  be  done  in  the  environment  most  nearly  normal  for 
the  home,  otherwise  the  scheme  is  found  lacking  in  elements  of 
reality.  In  using  this  method  the  project  must  consist  of  pro- 
ductive work — beds  made  to  be  slept  in,  meals  cooked  to  be  eaten, 
etc.  As  our  present  system  of  education  is  conducted  throughout 
the  Province,  one  sees  no  likelihood  of  the  project  method  being 
used  entirely.  There  are  features  of  this  method,  however,  which 
some  instructors  are  using  to  advantage  in  teaching  food  work. 
Quantity  food  preparation  of  commodities  which  lend  themselves 
to  the  project  method  has  proved  successful  from  the  standpoint 
of  results  and  interest.  The  use  of  the  Home  Practice  Card  is 
effective  to  increase  home  work  in  food  classes  so  that  more  skill 
might  be  acquired  than  is  possible  in  the  class.  Each  girl  helps 
at  home  and  keeps  a  record  of  foods  prepared  independently.  The 
article  made  is  checked  each  time  until  the  number  of  checks 
indicate  sufficient  skill.  At  the  end  of  each  term,  the  cards  are 
sent  home  with  the  report  cards  to  be  signed  by  the  mother. 
Where  this  method  of  home  work  has  been  given  a  fair  trial,  it 
has  worked  well.  Such  a  scheme  gives  to  the  teacher  a  great  deal 
of  information  about  the  food  habits  of  the  community. 

The  meal  project  in  our  secondary  schools  is  a  direct  link  with 
the  home  experiences  of  the  pupils.  Because  of  this  fact,  food 
work  is  now  being  presented  to  students  on  this  basis.  A  course 
of  study  in  foods  based  on  meal  work  does  not  mean  that  each 
practical  lesson  is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a  complete  meal. 
It  does  indicate,  however,  that  a  lesson  on  Creamy  Egg,  for  in- 
stance, is  presented  and  taught  to  the  class  as  an  integrate  part 
of  a  meal.  The  teacher  may  vary  the  methods  employed  in  linking 
up  the  practical  work  with  the  menu  construction,  but  whether 
the  class  or  the  teacher  plans  the  menu,  each  practical  food  lesson 
should  be  incorporated  in  a  menu  which  is  on  the  board  before  the 
students.  Because  of  much  unconscious  learning  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  through  this  sight  method,  the  specific  lessons  which 
follow  later  on  meal  planning  will  be  of  greater  interest  and  value 
to  the  pupils.  Breakfasts  are  usually  selected  as  a  first  meal 
project  because  (a)  they  are  usually  less  complicated  than  other 
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meals,  (b)  there  is  expected  less  variety  from  day  to  day,  (c)  the 
student  for  home  practice  by  rising  early  can  obtain  more  unin- 
terrupted time  for  first  efforts,  (d)  it  leaves  ample  time  for  other 
studies,  (e)  some  preparation,  including  buying,  can  be  done  the 
previous  day.  The  practical  lessons  lead  up  progressively  and 
logically  to  the  preparation  and  serving  of  a  first  breakfast,  repre- 
senting a  breakfast  of  a  type  already  discussed  with  the  pupils. 
Then  follows  practical  work  and  the  related  theoretical  work 
dealing  with  lunches,  dinners  and  other  items  in  the  programme 
of  study.  Let  the  instruction  in  our  food  classes  be  concrete,  as 
such  instruction  for  the  pupil  gives  immediate  action  and  leads 
to  self-confidence.  Teachers  are  now  making  an  effort  to  get 
away  from  teaching  by  the  fixed  recipe  method  and  are  substituting 
instead  definite  proportions  of  different  ingredients  as  basic  for 
as  much  of  the  work  as  possible.  In  our  teaching,  we  should 
always  endeavour  to  select  the  most  economical  and  effective 
methods  of  conveying  the  information  and  skill  in  practice.  The 
teacher  who  is  progressive  and  endeavouring  to  do  a  constructive 
piece  of  work  will  appear  before  her  students  with  lessons  which 
have  been  prepared  and  carefully  planned.  Such  a  teacher  will 
use  home  experiences  of  the  pupils  as  a  method  of  approach  to 
the  study  of  problems.  She  will  stress  in  the  class  greater  student 
activity  and  less  teacher  activity. 

In  her  recent  book,  ''So  Big,"  Edna  Ferber  says:  'T  do  demand 
of  people  I  see  often  that  they  possess  at  least  a  splash  of  splendour 
in  their  make  up."  Are  not  these  splashes  just  the  differences 
between  the  masters  and  mediocre  members  of  any  profession. 
There  are  snares  in  our  calling  from  which  we  must  pray  to  be 
preserved.  If  we  hope  to  extract  the  full  essence  from  our  job, 
we  must  see  to  it  that  it  is  shot  through  with  such  splashes  of 
splendour  that  it  is  raised  from  the  level  of  just  a  job  to  that  of 
a  real  profession. 
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TECHNICAL  AND  MANUAL  ART 


A  PROPHECY  CONCERNING  THE  FUTURE  OF  MANUAL 

TRAINING 

Fred.  J.  Evans,  Hamilton  T.  I. 

In  casting  about  for  a  topic  on  which  to  address  the  Section,  I 
chanced  to  recall  those  black-haired,  dark-skinned  beauties  who, 
down  on  the  Midway  of  the  Toronto  Exhibition,  glibly  retail  one's 
future  for  the  modest  sum  of  two  bits.  Now,  one's  future  is 
always  interesting,  especially  when  it  flatters  one,  which,  by  the 
way,  it  usually  does;  and  I  suddenly  conceived  the  bright  idea 
of  attempting  to  forecast  the  future  of  Manual  Training  and, 
incidentally,  flatter  the  teachers  at  the  same  time.  Such  a  topic 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  great  success. 

The  topic,  however,  presented  a  difiiculty.  We  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  take  much  stock  in  such  prophesies;  we  discount  them  very 
heavily,  and  mine  might  suffer  the  same  fate.  There  is  one  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  and  that  is  the  weather  forecast.  We  read  our 
newspapers,  ascertain  the  weather  for  the  following  day,  and 
arrange  our  business  and  pleasure  accordingly,  without  much 
cause  for  complaint,  concerning  the  unreliability  of  the  weather 
man. 

How  does  he  manage  it?  Very  simply.  He  collects  statistics 
of  the  weather  in  other  places,  temperature,  wind  velocity  and 
direction,  humidity,  etc.,  and  then  constructs  a  map  by  which  he 
is  able  to  forecast  the  weather  in  any  given  locality  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  success.  And  so,  I  propose  to  construct  a 
weather  map  of  Manual  Training  and  bring  to  your  attention 
some  of  the  forces  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  influence 
the  future  of  this  subject. 

First,  however,  in  case  you  are  a  bit  doubtful  whether  Maiiual 
Training  should  have  any  future  different  from  its  present  form, 
allow  me  to  point  out  to  you  that  it  has  gone  through  many  changes 
since  it  first  became  part  of  the  course  of  study.  Introduced  in 
the  United  States  about  1880,  it  has  already  been  through  the 
following  stages,  each  of  which  has  occupied  about  a  decade: 
Russian  system  of  formal  exercises;  Sloyd;  Arts  and  Crafts 
movement;  Pedagogical  decade;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
Industrial  movement.  Let  us  proceed  now  with  our  weather  map, 
and  try  to  discover  what  may  be  the  next  development  in  this 
most  important  subject. 
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From  the  north  come  some  cold  facts  of  present-day  science. 
There  is  an  awakening  of  interest  in  the  study  of  biology  and 
psychology,  manifest  in  a  large  number  of  new  and  very  readable 
books.  These  books  are  all  agreed  that  man  has  been  a  long  time 
in  reaching  his  present  state  of  development,  that  he  carries  with 
him  many  characteristics  inherited  from  former  generations,  that 
the  sum  of  these  characteristics  is  his  native  intelligence,  or  natural 
ability,  and  that  education  cannot  add  anything  to  his  native 
intelligence,  but  can  increase  his  ability  to  use  it. 

From  the  above  we  may  draw  two  conclusions,  first,  that  it  is 
very  necessary  that  we  help  the  boy  to  discover  his  natural  ability, 
and  second,  that  we  train  and  develop  this  ability  and  guide  it 
into  the  right  channel.  The  first  suggests  intelligence  tests,  and 
the  second  vocational  guidance.  In  the  study  of  these  two  sub- 
jects the  surface  has  been  scratched  only,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  believe  that  it  has  been  scratched  more  by  industry  than 
by  education.  Heads  of  big  businesses  have  been  quick  to  see  the 
desirability  of  picking  the  best  man  for  the  job,  and  also  to  appre- 
ciate the  waste  that  occurs  when  the  wrong  man  is  picked  and 
trained,  only  to  prove  a  failure.  The  idea  of  all  boys  getting  an 
equal  education  is  entirely  wrong.  What  we  want  is  that  all  boys 
should  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  get  all  the  education  that 
they  can  make  use  of,  along  the  particular  line  for  which  they  are 
best  fitted.  In  short,  intelligence  tests  and  vocational  guidance 
must  find  a  place  in  our  curriculum,  and  no  one  is  more  fitted  to 
take  it  on  than  the  teachers  of  manual  training. 

From  the  north,  let  us  turn  to  the  west.  The  west  suggests 
progress  and  advancement.  In  no  other  way  have  we  progressed 
during  the  past  decade  as  we  have  in  adopting  and  adapting 
machinery  to  do  the  tasks  which  were  done  by  hand  formerly. 
Gasoline  and  hydro  have  revolutionized  life.  Machinery  which 
was  associated  formerly  with  huge,  grimy  and  dusty  factories, 
with  complicated  processes  and  trained  workmen,  with  noise,  con- 
fusion and  danger,  is  now  found  in  every  home  as  well  as  in  every 
office,  and  has  been  made  safe  for  operation  by  children  as  well  as 
inexperienced  adults.  It  is  now  out  of  style  to  do  anything  by 
hand,  and  it  were  better  to  be  dead  than  out  of  style.  We  must 
bring  our  manual  training  shops  up  to  date  by  installing  some 
machinery  and  adopting  up-to-date  methods  of  production.  Don't 
say  that  there  is  no  education  in  the  operation  of  machinery; 
those  of  you  who  have  used  it  know  better.  Furthermore,  wood- 
work alone  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  present-day  conditions.  Elec- 
tricity, motor  mechanics  and  some  metal  work  will  eventually 
have  to  find  a  place  in  the  school  shops. 
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The  east  suggests  rain,  rheumatism  and  the  present  public 
school  curriculum.  Fashioned  many  years  ago  as  a  preparation 
for  college  education,  it  still  continues  serenely  on  its  way,  while 
the  college  course  has  been  so  changed  and  enlarged  that  the 
original  plan  is  hardly  recognizable.  More  than  50  per  cent,  of 
the  present  university  courses  are  vocational  in  character,  and 
while  technical  education  is  not  yet  ten  years  old,  already  20 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  secondary  schools  are  attending  technical 
classes.  More  and  more,  the  shop,  laboratory  and  field  are  taking 
the  place  of  the  classroom,  and  students  of  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  are  realizing  that  education  means  work  with  a  capital  W. 
Not  only  does  the  public  school  fail  to  prepare  students  for  voca- 
tional education  of  a  secondary  character,  but  it  also  fails  to  give 
anything  of  practical  value  to  the  boy  who,  after  passing  his  en- 
trance, is  forced  to  go  to  work.  If  he  wishes  to  enter  a  business  he 
will  need  to  go  to  business  college  first;  if  an  industry,  to  be 
apprenticed.  Failing  this,  he  may  attempt  to  steal  a  trade  and 
often  becomes  a  half-baked  mechanic  from  whose  services  we  have 
all  suffered  in  some  way  or  other,  or  drifts  from  one  blind  alley 
job  to  another,  eventually  costing  the  state  more  to  keep  in  order 
than  he  earns.  Gentlemen,  the  public  school,  sooner  or  later, 
will  be  forced  to  modify  its  course  of  study  to  meet  these  new 
conditions,  and  when  it  does  you  may  be  sure  that  manual  training 
will  benefit  from  the  change,  both  in  length  of  time  allotted  to 
the  subject  and  in  a  broadening  out  of  the  course. 

Lastly,  turning  to  the  south,  I  think  of  sunshine,  the  summer 
time,  the  summer  school  and  the  Ontario  Training  College  at 
Hamilton.  Here  a  very  thorough  and  painstaking  effort  is  being 
made  to  turn  out  the  best  possible  type  of  manual  training  teacher 
— a  m^n  skilled  in  the  art  of  teaching  as  well  as  in  the  handling 
of  tools,  and  thoroughly  alive  to  the  great  possibilities  of  this  type 
of  education.  I  trust  that  you  will  realize  that  it  is  your  College, 
and  that  you  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  it 
extends  to  you  for  improving  your  knowledge  of  your  subject. 
Principal  Taylor,  of  Queen's,  has  said,  "God  help  the  man  who  is 
satisfied."  May  I  add  to  that  statement,  "God  help  the  pupils 
of  that  teacher  who  is  content  with  his  course  of  study  and  his 
methods  of  teaching  it." 

In  closing,  may  I  add  just  a  few  words  of  exhortation  and  en- 
couragement. Believe  in  your  subject,  gentlemen,  as  being  the 
most  vital  and  important  in  the  whole  curriculum  to  your  boys. 
Teach  as  if  every  moment  was  precious.  Never  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  good  word  for  it  to  teachers  of  other  subjects,  to 
the  parents  of  your  pupils  or  your  Board  of  Education,  or  to 
advertise  it  by  exhibits  of  your  pupils'  work,  or  visits  to  your  shop. 
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Get  acquainted  with  the  important  industries  in  your  town.  Study 
your  boys,  seeking  to  discover  their  special  aptitudes,  that  you 
may  help  those  who  need  help  in  finding  their  life  work.  Lastly, 
be  willing  to  doubt  the  perfection  of  your  present  course  of  study 
and  be  ready  to  make  use  of  any  opportunity  that  occurs  to  better 
it.  Only  thus  will  Manual  Training  be  what  it  ought  to  be;  only 
thus  will  it  come  into  its  own. 
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PRODUCTION  METHODS  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING 
Fred.  Pugh,  Kitchener-Waterloo  Vocational  School. 

A  year  ago  I  gave  a  paper  on  "Production  Methods  in  School 
Shops."  This  paper  was  given  before  the  Vocational  Section  of 
the  Ontario  Educational  Association.  The  individual  who  dares 
to  step  out  of  the  conventional  or  beaten  path  is  always  more  or 
less  the  victim  of  a  critical  public.  There  are  two  salient  reasons 
why  that  is  true.  One  reason  is  the  fact  that  the  public  fail  to 
get  a  clear  vision  of  the  author's  objective,  and  the  other  reason 
is  the  fact  that  we  see  the  author  actuated  by  a  desire  for  personal 
emolument. 

These  were  some  of  the  criticisms  levelled  at  the  Manual  Train- 
ing movement  at  its  inception.  These  are  some  of  the  criticisms 
under  which  you  labour  to-day.  The  idea  prevailed  that  the 
movement  was  designed  to  teach  boys  a  trade.  The  product  was 
and  is  largely  to-day  falsely  and  unfairly  compared  with  standard 
commercial  products. 

The  Manual  Training  teacher  occupies  a  position  unique  in  the 
teaching  profession.  His  material,  "the  boy,"  comes  to  him  with 
very  high  ideals  and  ambitions.  The  boy  is  at  a  time  of  life  most 
given  to  building  castles  in  the  air.  He  is  beginning  to  climb  the 
hill  and  realizes  or  visualizes  the  scene  which  is  to  meet  his  gaze 
when  he  reaches  the  top. 

If  we,  as  teachers,  could  get  the  boy's  viewpoint  regarding 
manual  training,  I  think  we  would  be  much  better  off.  To  many 
a  boy  the  manual  training  shop  has  been  the  Land  of  Canaan. 
It  has  been  to  him  the  fulfillment  of  promise  that  he  has  enter- 
tained from  his  kindergarten  days.  I  will  venture  the  opinion 
and  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  many  a  boy  has  decided 
his  life's  work  from  the  influence  and  inspiration  that  he  has 
received  in  the  manual  training  shops. 

A  great  number  of  boys,  as  they  enter  the  secondary  schools, 
are  very  definite  in  their  objectives.  They  come  to  us  with  a 
desire  for  the  professional,  commercial  or  industrial  life,  and  if 
you  take  the  trouble  to  analyze  their  particular  desires,  you  will 
generally  trace  their  decision  to  the  manual  training  shops. 

If  we  can  analyze  our  own  position  and  see  these  diamonds  in 
the  rough  with  which  we  are  dealing,  we  must  conclude  that 
nothing  short  of  the  best  is  good  enough  for  the  student.  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  a  teach- 
ing method  or  organization  for  the  sake  of  experimenting,  but  only 
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after  a  careful  study  of  the  proposed  change  is  made  and  the 
teacher  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  change  is  an  improvement 
and  at  least  warrants  a  trial. 

One  great  factor  to  be  considered  in  the  forming  of  any  cur- 
riculum is  the  amount  of  time  at  one's  disposal.  We  may  load 
the  curriculum  with  a  lot  of  driftwood  that  would  be  of  no  material 
advantage  and  so  create  an  unnecessary  amount  of  waste.  So 
the  first  factor  is  the  time  factor,  and  having  considered  that,  the 
question  then  is:    Does  the  system  warrant  the  change? 

In  presenting  this  scheme  let  me  be  frank  and  say  that  it  requires 
an  organization  of  almost  machine  perfection.  To  the  diligent 
instructor,  who  is  prepared  to  spend  considerable  time  in  organ- 
ization, let  me  say  that  the  system  is  most  interesting  in  its  work- 
ing. Since  trying  it  out  at  the  Kitchener- Waterloo  school,  I  have 
made  some  improvements  in  the  general  organization,  re-shaping 
it  a  little  here  and  there,  but  in  the  main  the  system  is  as  originally 
planned. 

The  word  "production"  has  something  about  it  that  drives 
terror  into  some  people.  It  is  received  by  some  as  a  tramp  would 
be  received  on  Wall  Street.  They  seem  to  see  in  its  application 
the  return  of  the  enemy  of  Wilberforce.  To  some  it  is  like  a  night- 
mare, but  permit  me  to  say  that  the  world  of  commerce  to-day  is 
moving  along  production  lines.  You  wouldn't  own  a  "tin  Lizzie" 
if  it  were  not  so.  The  commodities  of  life  are  given  to  us  by  this 
method. 

I  teach  it  because  it  is  practical  and  by  using  a  rotating  system 
the  machines  may  be  kept  in  almost  continuous  operation.  This 
means  more  adequate  expression.  I  maintain  that  many  well- 
taught  lessons  perish  without  adequate  expression.  It  is  the 
application  of  the  lesson  which  produces  the  results.  You  may 
say  that  you  have  no  machines.  That  is  quite  true,  but  it  is  possible 
to  substitute  hand  tools  for  machine  tools. 

In  carrying  out  this  scheme  in  a  manual  training  shop  certain 
conditions  would  have  to  obtain  that  are  like  unto  a  Technical 
shop.  In  the  first  place  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  a  boy  from 
the  street  and  make  a  success  of  the  boy  or  the  scheme.  It  would 
be  necessary  for  the  student  to  know  the  essential  operations  and 
uses  of  the  various  hand  tools.  With  this  knowledge  he  would, 
of  course,  have  a  foundation  to  work  on.  It  would  be,  therefore, 
necessary  for  the  pupil  to  have  a  grounding  in  the  use  of  the  various 
hand  tools.  This  should  be  done  by  either  exercises  or  by  the 
first  project.  Therefore,  teach  thoroughly  the  uses  of  the  various 
hand  tools. 

In  selecting  the  project,  it  should  involve  the  use  of  as  many 
joints,  hand  tool  operations  and  processes  as  is  consistent  with  the 
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boy's  elementary  knowledge.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  many  of 
us  pay  more  attention  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  project  rather 
than  to  the  teaching  points  that  it  contains.  Any  project,  of 
course,  must  be  standard. 

In  order  to  present  an  article  of  lesser  intrinsic  value,  but  rich 
in  teaching  points,  I  am  presenting  for  our  consideration  a  small 
four-wheel  toy  wagon.  In  this  project  there  is  contained  hand- 
sawing,  both  cross-cutting  and  ripping,  almost  every  variety  of 
hand  planing.  The  ends  for  the  box  sides  are  dadoed,  affording 
a  good  example  of  the  use  and  making  of  a  dado  joint.  The  under 
supports  contain  the  half-lap  joint  and  the  use  of  the  "T"  bevel. 
The  wheels  afford  the  use  of  dividers  and  the  coping  saw.  There 
are  a  number  of  problems  in  the  use  of  the  auger  bits  and  twist 
drills.  In  general,  the  project  involves  a  wide  variation  of  ele- 
mentary woodworking  problems  and  tool  science.  A  project  of 
this  type  will  lend  itself  very  nicely  to  a  productive  scheme.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  work  out  a  variety  of  projects  at  the  one 
time.     One  article  should  be  allotted  for  each  student  in  each  class. 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  for  me  to  present  a  hard  and  fast 
system  of  tool  allotment.  One  reason  for  this  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  in  every  school  the  equipment  varies  to  some  extent, 
but  I  have  chosen  a  tool  selection  for  which  any  variation  could 
be  made,  and  so  fashioned  to  meet  the  equipment  of  each  par- 
ticular school. 

We  shall  assume  that  the  class  is  composed  of  twenty-four 
pupils.  By  a  method  (suitable  to  your  own  particular  situation) 
number  the  pupils  from  one  to  twenty-four.  My  own  system  of 
numeration  is  to  permanently  number  the  benches  and  the  pupils 
occupying  these  benches  are  numbered  accordingly. 

Make  a  chart,  and  in  making  this  you  have  the  choice  of  charting 
the  tools  or  the  units  of  the  project.  In  making  a  wagon  such  as 
I  have  described,  I  would  chart  the  units  of  the  project  rather  than 
the  tools.  Take  a  piece  of  paper,  and  in  a  vertical  line  at  the  left- 
hand  side  list  the  following  units:  sides,  ends,  bottom,  under-rail, 
reach,  front  axle  frame,  back  axle  frame,  front  and  back  axles, 
triangle  bracket,  wheels,  tongue  draw,  tongue. 

Then,  in  blocked-off  spaces  to  the  right,  and  opposite  each  unit 
of  work,  show  the  work  to  be  done  by  each  student  at  each  date 
or  period  that  he  will  be  in  the  class  room.  For  instance,  pupils* 
numbers  1  and  2  will  be  working  on  wagon  sides  on  Monday  the 
1st.  On  Tuesday,  the  2nd,  they  would  be  working  on  box  ends; 
Wednesday,  3rd,  bottoms;  Thursday,  4th,  under  rail;  Friday,  5th, 
reach;  Monday,  8th,  front  axle  frame;  Tuesday,  9th,  back  axle 
frame;  Wednesday,  10th,  from  and  back  axles;  Thursday,  11th, 
triangle  bracket;    Friday,    12th,   wheels;    Monday,    15th,   tongue 
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draw;  Tuesday,  16th,  tongue.  Post  this  chart  in  a  conspicuous 
place.  It  will,  as  can  be  seen,  not  be  necessary  to  construct  this 
chart  further  than  the  point  where  air  students  have  made  one 
complete  round  of  the  units  of  the  project.  To  construct  it 
further  would  be  repetition.  Having  completed  one  cycle  of  the 
chart,  commence  the  students  again  at  the  beginning,  re-filling 
the  dates  or  periods  to  concur  with  your  own  particular  time  table. 

In  the  elementary  work  on  previous  project  you  have  taught  the 
tools.  By  the  most  suitable  method  of  development  and  demon- 
stration group  the  work  (that  is,  teach  as  much  of  the  elementary 
work  as  possible  with  each  lesson  until  the  entire  project  is  covered). 
To  make  this  clear,  let  me  offer  some  detail.  In  one  lesson  teach 
the  roughing  out  and  truing  up  of  the  wagon  box.  This  will  be 
in  sequence  of  work  which  they  have  already  had,  but  it  will 
contain  three  distinct  units  of  work,  viz.,  the  sides,  ends  and 
bottom.  Do  likewise  with  the  remaining  units.  Having  taught 
the  work  sufficiently  to  start  the  students,  use  the  chart  and  put 
the  class  to  work.  Having  got  the  class  started,  all  subsequent 
lessons  would  be  taken  up  more  in  detail  of  each  particular  opera- 
tion and  reviewing.  Where  you  see  a  number  of  students  meeting 
the  same  particular  difficulty,  teach  and  review,  teach  and  review, 
teach  and  review  where  necessary. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  stage  of  the  project,  both  from  the 
student's  and  teacher's  standpoint,  is  the  distribution  of  the 
various  units  of  the  work.  This  feature  of  the  system,  at  first 
proved  to  be  a  real  problem,  but  I  have  since  been  able  to  convert 
it  into  one  of  the  redeeming  features.-  In  fact,  the  students  look 
forward  with  the  keenest  of  interest  to  the  distribution. 

We  shall  take  a  concrete  case  and  assume  that  the  wagon  sides 
are  finished  and  ready  for  distribution.  We  have  twenty-four 
boys  and  are  making  one  wagon  for  each.  Take  twenty-four  (not 
forty-eight)  sides,  and  place,  along  with  a  piece  of  paper,  one  on 
each  bench.  Now  have  the  students  mark  each  one  from  one  to 
twenty-four  in  order  of  quality  (marking  on  the  paper).  This 
gives  the  student  some  practice  in  selecting  stock.  The  piece  of 
stock  containing  the  greatest  number  of  "ones"  is  considered  as 
number  one  piece.  The  piece  containing  the  greatest  number  of 
"twos"  considered  as  number  two,  and  so  on  until  all  have  received 
their  proper  number. 

When  the  marking  has  been  finished,  let  the  students  draw  for 
the  stock.  This  is  done  by  using  small  discs,  one  inch  thick.  On 
one  side  the  number  ranges  from  1  to  24  and  on  the  opposite  side 
a  blank.  It  is  advisable  to  put  in  a  few  complete  blanks.  Now 
place  these  discs  figured  side  face  down,  on  a  board,  and  have 
the  students  one  at  a  time  come  forward  and  select  a  disc.     The 
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number  of  the  stock  corresponding  to  the  number  drawn  is  the 
property  of  the  one  who  made  the  draw.  Continue  this  process 
piece  by  piece  until  all  the  parts  have  been  allotted.  By  this 
method  the  law  of  average  prevails,  and  every  student  is  the  re- 
cipient of  material  of  equal  quality.  The  project  is  then  assembled 
and  finished  by  each  individual  student. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  A   SELF-CONTAINED    SCHOOL 
A.  T.  WiLKiE,  Clinton  Street  School,  Toronto. 

The  self-contained  school  is  of  comparatively  recent  inception 
and  the  idea  was  prompted  by  a  belief  that  more  diversity  and 
elasticity  in  the  Manual  Arts  course  would  be  a  natural  consequence. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  acquaintance  with  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the  pupil  is  more  possible  under  this  system, 
than  with  the  Manual  Training  centre,  where  the  teacher 
meets  his  pupils  only  once  a  week  and  has  no  chance  of  studying 
the  individuality  of  his  scholars. 

In  my  opinion  the  school  and  its  curriculum  should  be  fitted  to 
the  boy,  modern  methods  in  education  should  be  more  in  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  individual  and  fit  courses  of  study  to  him 
instead  of  forcing  every  boy  into  a  rigid  curriculum. 

One  of  the  most  trying  situations  for  a  boy  and  the  school  is 
the  pupil  who  has  not  found  any  interest  which  really  grips  him. 
Sometimes  he  develops  an  inferiority  complex,  losing  heart  in  his 
work  and  running  the  risk  of  becoming  involved  in  a  vicious  circle 
from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  escape. 

The  self-contained  system  was  begun  in  Clinton  Street  School 
three  years  ago  and  the  classes  were  organized  according  to  the 
rotary  plan.  The  subjects  allotted  to  me  were  Manual  Art,  Draw- 
ing and  British  History,  in  the  Senior  IV  grades. 

The  time  table  is  so  arranged  to  allow  two  hours  Manual  Train- 
ing weekly  for  each  class  and  one  hour  for  Drawing  and  Applied 
Art.  The  course,  as  drawn  up  at  first,  included  Woodwork, 
Drafting,  Bookbinding  and  Metal  Work. 

The  value  of  a  complete  course  in  Bookbinding  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. I  have  found  from  experience  that  pupils  who  went 
through  this  course  first  did  superior  work  when  put  on  wood  work. 
The  aim  was  not  to  turn  out  professional  bookbinders,  but  to 
encourage  the  pupils  in  neatness,  accuracy  and  precision,  bringing 
about  power — mental  growth. 

The  preparatory  work  in  bookbinding  took  the  form  of  a  lesson 
on  the  evolution  of  the  book.  This  was  done  in  the  history  period 
and  the  Assyrian,  Egyptian  and  Roman  methods  of  recording 
thought  were  thoroughly  discussed.  Then  on  to  the  Chinese  and 
Eastern  scroll  forms,  the  work  of  the  monk  in  his  scriptorium 
transcribing  the  sacred  word  in  beautifully  illustrated  lettering, 
resulting  in  the  gems  of  artistic  merit  which  can  be  seen  in  our 
museums. 
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The  interest  of  the  classes  was  aroused  by  the  lessons  and  the 
actual  work  commenced  by  explanations  of  the  terms:  folio, 
quarto,  octavo,  etc. 

The  first  project  was  to  be  a  four-section  book,  sewn  on  tapes, 
with  covers  and  suitable  decoration,  to  be  used  in  correlation  with 
literature  as  a  memory  gem-book. 

The  results  were  so  gratifying  that  I  went  ahead  with  magazine 
binding,  cover  making  and  general  repair  work,  and  you  will  see, 
from  the  samples  of  work  which  I  have  with  me,  that  the  course 
is  worth  while  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  work  of  the  pupils 
was  marked  according  to  merit  and  included  in  their  reports. 

The  art  work  was  done  in  the  regular  art  period.  The  pupils 
had  created  the  necessity  for  decoration  by  their  own  handiwork 
in  making  the  book,  and  I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
there  is  more  education  and  benefit  in  this  plan  than  in  asking 
a  class  to  design  a  book  cover  which  never  goes  further  than  the 
drawing  paper  on  which  it  is  executed. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  make  Applied  Art  a  source  of  real  pleasure 
and  profit  and  there  is  a  wide  field  in  this  work,  especially  when  it 
is  possible  to  have  the  art  work  carried  out  concurrently  with  the 
manual  training. 

The  girls  have  shown  great  aptitude  in  the  making  and  decora- 
tion of  lamp  shades  and  as  a  lamp  is  a  favourite  project  of  the 
boys  we  are  enabled  to  complete  the  work  to  the  smallest  detail. 

In  lamp  shade  work  the  material  best  suited  is  parchment  paper. 
The  decoration  can  be  carried  out  in  various  patterns  of  art  colour 
medallions,  which,  when  pasted  on  the  shade  and  varnished  over, 
give  the  effect  of  artistic  hand  painting.  These  medallions  are 
suitable  for  metal  trays,  telephone  screens  and  glove  boxes.  The 
latter  can  be  made  out  of  cigar  boxes  which  have  been  planed  and 
sandpapered.  A  pleasing  effect  is  obtained  with  red  lacquer  with 
the  medallion  pasted  or  glued  on. 

I  find  that  girls  become  very  expert  in  this  work  and  some  time 
ago  I  .decided  to  try  out  French  polishing,  as  we  had  finished  a 
number  of  projects  which  would  lend  themselves  to  this  finish. 
This  jewel  case  was  made  by  a  Senior  Fourth  boy  and  the  polishing 
was  done  by  a  girl  in  the  same  grade.  Two  hours  work  produced 
this  finish  and  while  it  could  be  brought  to  a  much  higher  polish, 
yet  it  is  admirable  work  and  will  lead  to  proficiency  in  a  very 
delicate  operation  in  wood  finishing. 

I  should  have  stated  before  that  I  have  a  few  girls  working  with 
the  boys  at  the  Manual  Training  period  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Domestic  Science  department  is  only  equipped  for  a  certain 
number  of  girls.  They  are  able  to  act  as  supervisors  in  the  Manual 
Art  or  Drawing  period  and  are  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  me. 
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A  class  for  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  was  recently  started  in  Clinton 
Street  School  and  I  have  been  taking  a  few  of  the  boys  for  Manual 
Training.  I  find  that  their  eyes  make  up  to  some  extent  for  the 
loss  of  their  other  faculties  and  a  course  in  coping  saw  work  proved 
most  interesting  to  them.  The  cutting  out  of  animals  gave  them 
great  pleasure  and  the  work  was  executed  in  a  very  creditable 
manner. 

I  have  specimens  of  their  work  here  and  I  may  state  that  those 
poor  lads  are  very  grateful  for  the  efforts  expended  on  them. 

During  the  last  three  years  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  discovering 
latent  talent  which  had  lain  dormant  until  the  pupils  entered  the 
fourth  book  and  were  given  the  chance  to  show  their  worth  in 
some  direction.  One  boy  in  particular  came  to  me  with  the 
reputation  of  being  without  form  and  void  as  far  as  academic  work 
was  concerned.  I  found  this  to  be  true  as  far  as  woodwork  was 
concerned.  He  could  not  square  a  piece  of  stock,  let  him  try 
ever  so  hard.  He  told  me  that  he  felt  that  he  was  not  fitted  for 
anything,  and  a  more  despondent  youth  one  could  not  imagine. 

I  was  in  a  quandary  until  we  took  up  lettering  in  the  art  period. 
That  boy  took  to  the  work  like  the  proverbial  duck  to  water.  He 
had  found  his  vocation.  To-day  his  work  is  excellent,  his  value 
of  himself  has  appreciated  and  he  will  obtain  his  entrance  standing 
just  because  he  got  the  power  accruing  from  the  fact  that  he  found 
out  he  was  good  for  something  after  all. 

It  would  have  been  folly  for  me  to  insist  on  that  boy  going 
through  the  same  work  as  the  others.  It  was  more  work  for  me, 
but  it  pays  in  the  end  when  you  are  able  to  fit  the  lad  to  the  place 
in  the  community  which  is  suitable  for  him.  I  could  quote  a 
number  of  similar  cases.  One  lad  has  become  so  proficient  in 
card  writing  as  to  warrant  his  being  engaged  at  that  work  in  the 
holiday  period  at  a  good  salary.  You  will  note  from  the  samples 
of  work  done  by  this  lad  that  he  will  make  good  in  this  sphere  of 
industry,  which  is  undoubtedly  his  life  work. 

Metal  work  is  engaged  in  to  a  limited  extent.  The  book  ends 
shown  were  snipped  from  galvanized  iron,  shaped  and  lacquered. 
The  decoration  was  done  by  a  girl  pupil,  the  medium  being  oil 
colour.  This  simple  project  is  a  favourite  one.  The  making  of 
paper  knives  in  brass  is  very  suitable  for  first  year  work  and 
etching  is  possible  for  decoration,  but  I  do  not  care  to  risk  pupils 
with  nitric  acid;  it  is  probable  that  dire  destruction  of  garments 
might  be  one  result.  However,  a  suitable  design  can  be  punched 
on  the  blade  with  a  nail  set  or  centre  punch. 

Of  late  I  have  been  encouraging  my  senior  classes  to  make  den 
sets,  comprising  magazine  holder,  waste  paper  basket,  telephone 
screen,  and  so  on.     When  a  boy  is  given  a  set  to  make,  according 
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to  his  ability,  he  gets  a  real  incentive  to  good  work  and  I  have 
found  that  it  produces  good  results.  Oftentimes  I  find  a  boy- 
desirous  of  going  ahead  with  a  project  which  he  has  not  the  ability 
to  carry  through.  I  talk  the  matter  over  and,  as  a  result,  the  lad 
is  given  some  project  which  is  within  his  ability  and  craftsmanship. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Manual 
Training  curriculum  should  be  flexible  enough  to  give  each  pupil 
a  chance  to  develop  his  or  her  particular  talent. 

I  believe  we  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  a  knowledge  of  tempera- 
ment and  character  is  absolutely  indispensable  if  real  and  lasting 
results  are  to  be  obtained.  The  self-contained  school  gives  the 
Manual  Training  teacher  his  chance  to  do  much  in  helping  to  fit 
the  school  to  the  boy  and  play  no  unimportant  part  in  educating 
the  boy  to  take  the  place  in  the  community  for  which  he  is  best 
adapted. 
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ART  AS  RELATED  TO  CRAFTS. 
Annette  Marsh,  A.O.C.A.,  A.R.C.A.,  Toronto. 

Of  all  the  exhibitions  that  I  saw  during  my  two  years'  study 
abroad  I .  think  the  two  of  special  interest  to  this  section  would 
have  been  the  English  exhibition  of  Arts  and  Crafts  held  in  Bur- 
lington House,  London,  last  year,  and  the  large  European  exhibi- 
tion of  Decorative  Arts  held  in  Paris,  and  which  I  saw  a  year  ago 
last  autumn.  All  the  European  countries  contributed  to  this 
exhibition  and  it  was  here  that  I  got  my  eyes  opened.  I  shall 
make  special  mention  of  some  of  the  things  I  saw  in  dealing  with 
the  various  crafts,  for  I  intend  to  take  up  each  of  our  leading 
crafts  in  turn  and  discuss  its  possibilities. 

But  first  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  so-called 
modern  painting  and  its  bearing  on  modern  design  (for  when  we 
speak  of  "art  as  related  to  crafts"  we  mean  design  and  something 
more).  While  abroad  I  saw  all  kinds  of  painting  and  design  from 
the  old  traditional  things,  which  some  people  still  insist  on  doing, 
right  down  to  the  extreme  modern.  I  saw  panels  and  wall  hang- 
ings worked  out  by  putting  pieces  of  different  coloured  fabric 
together  that  had  the  same  effect  as  the  modern  painter  gets  by 
putting  flat  patches  of  different  colours  in  oils  on  canvas. 

No  well-informed  and  intelligent  individual  scoffs  at  modern 
art  now  because  it  has  won  too  prominent  a  place  for  that.  And 
I  don't  think  that  painting  and  decorative  art  have  ever  before 
been  so  closely  related  as  at  the  present  time,  because  the  modern 
painting  and  woodcuts,  etc.,  have  a  stronger  pattern  effect  than 
ever  before,  and  this  is  one  of  their  greatest  charms.  But  modern 
art  has  many  other  qualities  to  commend  it.  It  suits  the  spirit  of 
the  times  in  that  it  abolishes  detail  that  is  ''pretty,  pretty"  and 
fussy,  and  shows  an  interest  iii  a  great  variety  of  things.  It  is 
intellectual,  imaginative  and  colourful,  and  a  happy  release  from 
old  conventions.  When  a  man  can  portray  in  paint  some  abstract 
idea  or  feeling  so  that  others  in  looking  at  it  are  conscious  of  the 
same  feeling,  then  he  has  gone  infinitely  farther  than  the  man  who 
painted  an  almost  photographic  study  from  nature. 

But  the  public  are  very  slow  to  accept  this  view,  as  was  well 
demonstrated  in  London  more  than  a  year  ago  by  the  heated 
controversy  over  the  panel  for  the  Hudson  memorial  executed  by 
Epstein.  They  expected  a  naturalistic,  "pretty,  pretty"  repre- 
sentation of  a  female  form  and  some  birds,  and  instead  they  found 
a  design  composed  of  a  female  figure  (or  rather  part  of  one)  with 
a  high,  lumpy  stomach  and  large  hands;  and  some  birds  (possibly 
ducks)  draped  in  looking  as  if  they  had  just  had  their  necks  wrung 
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— but  the  whole  thing  giving  the  effect  of  pleasant  pattern.  The 
same  public  that  censured  Epstein's  panel  accepts  without  question 
the  Albert  Memorial,  which  spreads  over  a  considerable  bit  of 
land  and  towers  into  the  clouds  and  looks  like  some  very  large, 
elaborate,  Christmas  cake  gone  wrong. 

While  I  think  we  should  keep  an  open  mind  regarding  the 
modern  things,  I  must  say  that  most  of  the  pictures  now  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Grange  gallery  go  much  too  far  for  me  to  follow,  and 
if  the  painters  are  really  sincere  they  are  living  long  before  their 
time. 

N.B. — The  weakness  of  modern  art  is  that  an  artist  may  get 
away  with  poor  draughtsmanship,  and  it  is  therefore  dangerous  for 
students. 

Now  what  of  Canadian  painting  and  artistic  crafts? 

When  I  go  to  an  exhibition  such  as  that  of  the  Ontario  Society 
of  Artists,  I  come  to  a  picture  and  begin  to  ask  myself  questions: 
"Does  this  person  know  my  country  as  I  know  it?"  "Who  is  he, 
anyway?"  Then  I  look  him  up  and  find  that  he  is  not  Canadian 
born  and  possibly  has  seen  very  little  of  the  country,  and  is  paint- 
ing according  to  ideas  formed  before  coming  here.  Then  I  ask, 
"Does  he  paint  landscape  because  that  is  the  only  thing  he  is 
interested  in  or  because  he  is  not  a  capable  draughtsman?"  "Why 
do  so  many  people  want  to  portray  my  country  as  a  rocky,  north 
lake  shore  with  a  burned  stump,  when  the  country  is  teeming  with 
beautiful  and  interesting  material?"  And  lastly,  "Should  they 
send  these  things  abroad  as  Canadian  art?" 

Regarding  Our  Artistic  Crafts  (which  omits  Painting  and 

Sculpture). 

If  Canada  were  asked  to  contribute  to  an  exhibition  such  as 
that  held  in  Paris,  the  sensible  thing  for  us  to  do  would  be  to  tell 
them  frankly  that  we  could  not  send  anything  for  we  have  nothing 
that  is  up  to  date,  or  that  is  distinctly  Canadian,  or  that  would  be 
of  interest  over  there. 

At  the  Paris  exhibition  the  work  of  each  nation  had  distinctly 
national  characteristics,  each  one  interpreting  the  modern  feeling 
according  to  its  own  temperament  and  traditions.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  the  English  section  was  the  least  up-to-date,  for  the 
English  love  their  traditions  and  it  is  a  mighty  wrench  for  most  of 
them  to  turn  out  anythirig  that  is  far  removed  from  what  they  are 
accustomed  to  seeing  and  they  often  run  to  over-elaboration. 
Many  of  the  more  modern  English  did  not  contribute  for  some 
reason. 
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The  French  artists  are  full  of  bright  ideas  and  give  us  many 
daring  colour  schemes. 

The  Russian  modern  art  (what  I  have  seen  of  it)  is  also  daring, 
but  seems  to  me  rather  revolutionary  and  harsh. 

But  to  me  the  Japanese  art  is  very  attractive  because  they  know- 
so  well  what  to  leave  out,  and  just  how  far  to  carry  their  con- 
ventionalization. 

And  why  have  we  nothing  that  is  distinctly  Canadian  in  our 
artistic  crafts? 

What  of  our  pupils  and  students?  Personally,  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  people  who  say  that  any  child  that  can  learn  to  write 
well  can  also  learn  to  draw  well.  In  writing  we  are  limited  to 
small  and  capital  forms  for  twenty-six  letters  and  when  these  are 
mastered  he  has  the  whole  thing.  In  drawing,  the  forms  are  ever 
changing.  Besides,  I  believe  the  artist  is  born  with  a  high  degree 
of  sensitiveness  that  manifests  itself  from  infancy,  and  which  a 
great  proportion  of  the  people  lack.  You  cannot  make  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear  and  there  are  people  out  of  whom  you 
could  never  make  artists  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

But  our  young  people  are  bright  enough  and  there  are  just  as 
many  true  artists  among  them  as  among  the  young  people  of  any 
other  nation.  Then  let  us  look  at  their  leaders  or  teachers  and 
consider  what  their  aims  are.  It  seems  to  me  these  teachers  can 
be  divided  into  two  classes: 

1.  Canadian  teachers  who  have  attained  a  much  higher  standing 
in  pedagogy  than  in  art  and  who  frankly  admit  that  they  are  not 
artists. 

2.  Old  Country  people  who  possibly  graduated  over  there  (or 
possibly  didn't)  some  ten  years  or  more  ago,  who  were  brought  up 
on  the  old  traditional  ideas  of  design,  and  have  not  kept  up  with 
the  times,  and  consequently  have  our  students  turning  out  re- 
hashes of  old  museum  things  that  are  of  doubtful  value  and  are  of 
no  interest. 

So  between  these  two  "chairs"  our  students  "sit  on  the  floor" 
so  far  as  design  and  decorative  art  is  concerned. 

Now  don't  go  away  with  the  notion  that  I  think  we  don't  need 
to  study  traditional  design,  because  I  think  it  is  most  important 
that  we  should  do  so,  but  on  the  knowledge  gained  we  should  build 
new,  up-to-date  designs  of  new  material  and  interest  and  not  turn 
out  the  old  things  "warmed  over." 

In  design  you  must  get  over  the  stodgy  notion  that  convention- 
sllized  pattern  must  be  either  floral  or  geometric  and  that  only 
certain  colours  can  be  used  together. 

Teach  your  pupils  to  make  conventionalized  pattern  of  every- 
thing  they   see — trees,    houses,    landscape,    animals,    people   and 
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things — such  as  street  cars,  machinery  such  as  they  see  with 
steam-shovel.     And  teach  this  conventionalization  through  a  craft. 

N.B. — The  most  interesting  designs  portray  human  activities. 
Depend  on  attitude  of  body  for  expression.  No  details  of  features. 
Any  III.  Grade  can  do  it. 

Also  teach  them  that  you  may  put  any  colours  on  earth  together 
in  a  design  if  you  watch  the  relative  quantities  of  each  and  assist 
them  with  a  fair  amount  of  neutral  tone.  Encourage  them  to  be 
cheerful  and  even  gay  in  their  colour  schemes. 

In  composing  a  design,  make  them  watch  their  background 
spaces  and  make  these  just  as  pleasant  in  shape  as  the  thing  they 
are  drawing. 

And,  above  everything  else,  make  their  work  outstandingly 
Canadian.  This  can  be  done  by  choosing  subjects  for  design  that 
are  typically  Canadian  and  carrying  them  out  in  a  manner  that  is 
sincere  and  devoid  of  all  fussiness.  The  truly  Canadian  design 
(also  picture)  should  portray  the  characteristics  of  the  pioneer, 
i.e.,  sincerity,  directness,  honesty,  fearlessness,  absence  of  elabora- 
tion and  willingness  for  hard  work.  Add  to  this  a  sure  knowledge 
of  the  subject  in  hand. 

Various  Crafts. 

Now  let  us  deal  with  our  various  crafts  and  consider  their 
possibilities.  One  very  important  thing  to  remember  for  all 
crafts  is  that  we  should  acquaint  ourselves  with  all  the  possibilities 
of  our  materials  and  design  to  bring  out  to  the  best  advantage 
their  natural  beauties. 

1.  Woodwork. — So  far  as  a  mere  woman  can  judge,  the  pieces 
of  woodwork  that  I  have  seen  seem  well  proportioned  and  well 
made,  but  outside  of  this  one  can  say  little  for  their  artistic  value. 
Interest  could  be  added  by  introducing  cane,  carving,  inlay,  em- 
broidery or  Jesso,  as: 

Cane  for  tops  of  stools  or  panels  in  other  pieces. 

Carving  in  panels  for  sides  of  chests,  etc.  (Repeat  patterns  in 
carving). 

Inlay  (as  Wembly  panel)  worked  in  design  with  large  free  forms ; 
not  coloured  or  stained,  but  the  whole  pattern  depending  on  the 
different  grains  and  colours  of  woods. 

Embroidery,  as  in  panels  for  screens  or  stool  tops.  (Mention 
design  for  screen  illustrating.  Story  of  Evangeline;  also  tent- 
stitch  for  stools). 

Jesso  for  small  ornaments  or  boxes  or  book  ends.  Not  so  good 
because  not  so  durable. 
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2.  Embroidery,  Applique  and  Weaving. — The  awful  things 
called  designs  and  applied  by  transfers  and  hot  irons  have  no  place 
among  artistic  crafts.  One  sees  very  little  else  among  the  em- 
broidery done  at  out  technical  schools  and  it  is  pathetic  that 
people  should  continue  wasting  precious  eyesight  on  that  kind  of 
thing.  (Make  original  designs  for  t-linens,  etc.,  if  you  want  them 
embroidered.) 

The  craftswomen  across  the  Atlantic  work  out  wall  hangings, 
screen  panels  and  couch  rugs  portraying  compositions  of  land- 
scape or  people  engaged  in  various  activities;  these  carried  out  in 
wool  on  cloth,  or  applique  in  cotton  materials,  or  handwoven  in 
wool  or  wool  on  canvas,  but  all  original  designs.  (Some  original 
designs  on  white  linen.) 

!3.  Pottery. — Commercial  pottery  has  often  small  fussy  pattern 
applied  by  transfer,  but  the  art  potters  go  for  form  and  beauty  in 
glazes.  Where  any  decoration  is  applied  it  is  generally  big  and 
free  and  simple.  The  technical  schools  turn  out  poor  shapes  very 
often,  to  which  is  applied  a  "finiky"  decoration.  A  poor  shape 
can  not  be  made  a  work  of  art  with  any  amount  of  decoration. 

The  English  did  figures  of  actresses  in  rosebud  dresses,  etc.,  but 
the  French  did  plain  white  figures  in  the  modern  simplified  form, 
which  gave  wonderful  effects  of  long  sweeping  high  lights  like 
sword-blades. 

Some  of  our  craftspeople  should  take  an  interest  in  Canadian 
clays  and  do  a  little  experimenting,  which  might  lead  to  valuable 
commercial  enterprise.  A  good  case  of  pots  from  Canadian  clays 
can  be  seen  at  the  Museum,  which  have  been  done  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  at  Ottawa.  Potter's  clay  has  been  found  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  a  number  of  places  in  Ontario  (Don 
Valley,  Lake  Rosseau,  Muskoka,  Port  Dover,  Port  Hope,  Brant- 
ford,  Hamilton  County,  Brigden  and  Finmark);  also  in  Sask- 
atchewan and  Alberta.  These  clays  seem  to  have  quite  a  range  of 
colour  and  texture. 

4.  Printing  and  Batik. — Printing  on  fabric  or  paper  brings  in 
the  repeat  pattern  which  may  portray  human  activities  or  any 
variety  of  interests.  If  printed  on  paper  it  may  be  carried  out  in 
any  art  class  for  book  covers,  etc.,  and  gives  an  opportunity  for 
bringing  a  craft  into  the  art  class. 

Batik  calls  for  sure  freehand  decoration.  Should  be  free  in 
spirit  and  kept  clean. 

5.  Metal  Work. — At  New  York  took  form  of  jewelry.  In  Lon- 
don small  boxes  with  enamel  patterns  set  in  cover,  and  small  orna- 
ments as  cloak-clasps  with  enamel.  Small  utensils  in  beaten 
work,  and  some  plated. 
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6.  Leather  Work.— In  "tooled"  patterns  which  are  raised  and 
may  be  sHghtly  coloured — durable  and  handsome  bags,  purses  and 
book  covers. 

7.  Lettering. — With  quill  or  reed  pen  after  style  of  old  manu- 
scripts and  with  simple  decoration.  Make  books.  Mr.  John- 
ston's Book. 

8.  Reed. — Has  been  useful  in  auxiliary  classes  for  children  with 
poor  control  of  hands  or  poor  eyesight.  Should  be  made  firm,  and 
in  this  a  good  coat  of  shellac  or  paint  does  wonders. 

9.  Raffia. — Has  great  possibilities  for  making  attractive  and 
useful  articles.  Is  much  used  in  England  but  our  schools  do  not 
do  much  with  it,  because  canvas  is  needed  on  which  to  work  and 
the  Board  of  Education  have  not  provided  any.  Suitable  for  all 
kinds  of  bags  and  purses,  cushion  covers  for  verandah  or  motor, 
tea  cosy,  book  covers  and  many  other  things. 

10.  Bead  Work. — Especially  suited  for  knitted  bags  in  suitable 
designs  and  for  bead-chain  necklaces  and  dress  ornaments. 

11.  Jesso. — Used  by  some  of  the  students  at  R.C.A.  for  decorat- 
ing powder  or  jewel  boxes.     Not  very  durable. 

Final  Suggestions. 

1.  Would  it  not  be  an  ideal  thing  to  establish  a  scholarship  for 
the  best  teacher  student  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Art  for  each 
year?  Make  the  scholarship  good  for  three  years,  to  be  spent  as 
follows:  One  year  in  London,  one  year  in  Paris,  six  months  in 
Italy,  six  months  in  Japan,  the  student  to  teach  art  here  five 
years  after  return. 

The  English  have  quite  a  complete  system  of  scholarships  which 
send  the  best  student  each  year  from  each  of  the  smaller  colleges 
up  to  London  for  a  three-year  course.  This  makes  it  easy  for 
their  brightest  students  to  get  a  good  training. 

At  an  educational  meeting  in  London  one  man  urged  still  more 
assistance  for  the  bright  students  and  stated  that  genius  was  being 
wasted.  Another  man  replied  that  genius  was  never  wasted,  that 
it  always  worked  its  way  through  to  the  top  in  spite  of  obstacles. 
But  I  think  we  all  agree  that  genius  may  waste  valuable  time  in 
having  to  earn  its  way  and  practice  too  severe  an  economy  all  the 
while. 

2.  Can  we  not  reorganize  our  course  of  study  for  art  and  crafts 
from  the  junior  grades  in  public  school  up  to  the  senior  grades  in 
high  school  and  all  work  for  the  same  purpose,  i.e.,  to  produce 
good,  up-to-date  Canadian  work,  and  make  each  grade  respon- 
sible for  one  definite  step  in  this  scheme?    The  teachers  at  present 
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have  too  many  and  vaaed  things  to  do  to  be  able  to  produce  one 
thing  that  is  outstandingly  good. 

3.  Could  we  not,  by  a  year  from  now,  produce  an  exhibition  of 
Canadian  crafts  by  both  teachers  and  pupils  that  would  set  the 
trend  of  work  in  the  right  direction?     We  are  rich  in  materials. 

Parting  Advice. 

1.  If  you  are  an  old-timer  in  your  ideas,  try  to  get  interested  in 
the  new  movement.  The  greatest  men  change  their  ideas  as  they 
advance.     Ex.  Sargent. 

2.  If  you  are  an  Old  Country  person  you  should  get  acquainted 
with  Canada  and  acquire  a  sympathetic  view  of  things  Canadian, 
otherwise  you  cannot  teach  Canadian  children  to  produce  Can- 
adian art. 

3.  Teach  traditional  principles  of  design  and  on  these  build  new 
designs  of  Canadian  material;  and  in  carrying  out  this  scheme 
you  will  cause  the  children  to  increase  their  powers  of  observation 
to  an  inestimable  degree. 

4.  Realize  that  the  art  teacher  and  the  manual  training  teacher 
must  work  hand  in  hand.  I  cannot  imagine  by  what  ingenuity 
we  have  managed  to  keep  these  two  departments  so  far  apart. 

|5.  Never  get  down-hearted. 
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''OUR  COMPETITION'' 
Edward  H.  Thomas,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Technical  and  Manual  Art 
Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association,  the  subject, 
"The  competition  for  the  furthering  the  correlation  of  Art  and 
Manual  Training"  needs  no  defence  as  to  the  wisdom  of  its  purpose. 
Structure  unadorned  by  art  is  an  unfinished  product;  art,  irre- 
spective of  its  application,  is  mere  theorizing.  But  structural 
soundness  emphasized  and  enhanced  by  subdued  and  chaste  art 
is  the  highest  accomplishment  of  human  skill. 

The  discussions,  concerning  this  competition,  by  your  Execu- 
tive Committee,  soon  advanced  beyond  the  bounds  of  theory,  and 
took  on  the  nature  of  definite  plans  of  structural  forms,  some  of 
which  are  seen  in  the  body  of  the  competition  posters  before  us. 
It  was  the  hope  of  this  Committee  that  this  convention  would 
see  many  concrete  products,  the  result  of  co-operation  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  section.  Some  of  the  manual  products  are 
before  us. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  bring  before  us  some  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  successful  production  of  these  models. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  present  who  may  not  know,  our  com- 
petition invites  the  construction  of  a  waste  paper  basket,  struc- 
turally designed  in  the  manual  training  room,  decorated,  at  least 
in  design,  if  not  in  actual  application,  in  the  Art  class,  and  actually 
built  and  finished  in  the  workshops  of  the  school.  This  com- 
petition was  thrown  open  to  the  teachers  generally  in  a  bulletin 
from  President  F.  J.  Evans.  The  purpose  of  the  competition  is 
announced  in  its  title. 

It  is  not  purposed  in  this  paper,  to  differentiate  the  two  closely 
related  problems  of  the  single  jardiniere  and  the  waste  paper 
basket. 

This  slide  illustrates  in  perspective  a  jardiniere  box  designed 
by  Mr.  Cairns,  whose  absence  from  the  section  on  account  of 
illness  we  so  much  regret.  It  is  one  of  the  more  elaborate  products, 
and  by  many  thought  too  difficult  for  the  high  school  boy.  '  The 
mitred  corners  call  for  very  careful  fitting.  The  panels  admit 
of  extensive  decoration,  but  it  is  here  shown  with  a  chaste  enrich- 
ment, offering  repetition  of  line  and  easy  transition  at  the  corners. 
The  analysis  of  the  general  problem  finds  at  least  six  clearly 
distinguishable  sub-topics.  The  educational  value  of  the  problem 
invites  a  discussion  of  the  psychological  factors, — suitability  to 
the  age  of  the  pupil,  and  a  discovery  of  the  principles  involved 
and  abilities  developed.     From  the  pupil's  aspect,   the  problem 
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must  be  an  answer  to  a  felt  need.  The  cost  problem  is  a  large 
factor  where  grants  are  small,  and  pocket  money  even  smaller. 
The  mechanical  equipment  available  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  structural  phases  demand  thought  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  a  period  of  instruction  for  the  pupils  in  preparation  for  the 
task.  The  finish  of  the  various  models  may  call  for  special  re- 
search. It  is,  however,  with  the  sixth  factor  in  this  list  before  us, 
that  the  present  speaker  proposes  to  deal  at  some  length,  namely, 
the  decoration  of  the  structurally  complete  product.  This  factor 
may  be  approached  under  four  headings,  namely:  (1)  Decorative 
motif,  (2)  the  problem  of  line  and  space  relation,  (3)  the  relation 
and  value  of  the  masses,  and  (4)  the  colour  problem. 

This  slide  presents  a  pleasing  structural  form  of  the  waste- 
paper  basket  and  suggests  a  rather  naturalistic  decoration  in  the 
form  of  a  Canadian  tale  in  water  colour,  shellacked  or  varnished 
over. 

That  every  child  should  know  something  of  art  composition  as 
applied  to  simple  objects  is  stressed  by  great  art  educationists. 
Arthur  W.  Dow  writes,  "The  study  of  composition  means  an  art 
education  for  the  entire  people,  for  every  child  can  be  taught  to 
compose,  that  is,  to  know  and  feel  beauty,  and  to  produce  it  in 
simple  ways,"  and  John  LaFarge  says,  *T  am  forced  to  believe 
there  are  laws  for  our  eyes  as  well  a$  for  our  ears  .  .  .  Best 
artists  have  preserved  their  instinctive  obedience  to  these." 

Motif  is  suggested  on  every  hand  in  flower,  and  insect,  leaf 
and  limb.  What  more  charming  than  this  Japanese  Iris  with  its 
radiating  leafage!  This  is  but  a  type  of  countless  suggestions 
that  will  crowd  around  the  school  room. 

But  shall  the  motif  be  natural  as  this  iris,  or  conventional  as 
the  French  fleur-de-lis,  or  abstract  as  the  Gothic  Trefoil.  The 
readiest  to  the  pupil  is  the  realistic,  but  it  is  least  harmonious 
and  satisfactory.  The  conventional  is  the  most  educative,  but 
the  least  available.  It  requires  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the 
natural  forms.  The  abstract  is  always  available,  but  may  be 
degraded  into  slavish  copying.  It  then  beconies  uneducational, 
because  meaningless  to  the  pupil.  Originality  of  adaptation  must 
be  a  quality  of  the  motif,  as  this  means  meaning  and  hence 
interest  on  the  pdrt  of  the  pupil. 

We  cannot  take  the  masterpieces  of  great  artist-draughtsmen 
without  noticing  back  of  their  work  many  satisfying  underlying 
principles.  Take  this  picture  of  Hering,  "The  Frugal  Meal," 
and  note  the  pleasing  repetition  of  the  vertical  enclosing  line,  in 
the  line  of  the  dark  horse's  head.  Feel  the  satisfying  transition 
from  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal  in  the  radiating  lines  of  the 
heads  of  the  white  horses.     See  the  subtle  space-division  in  the 
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allotted  spaces  given  to  each  head  and  the  spaciousness  afforded 
by  the  empty  sky  portion.  Are  these  divisions  the  result  of 
accident  or  of  definite  forethought?  Let  us  aim  to  discover  these 
subtle  principles. 

Here  is  a  slide  with  a  common  characteristic  dominating  its 
six  illustrations.  Note  the  contrast,  the  opposition,  between  the 
vertical  and  the  horizontal  features.  Such  intersections  arrest 
the  eye,  and  emphasize  the  point  of  crossing,  as  a  centre  of  interest. 
We  have  discovered  the  first  principle  of  composition,  namely, 
opposition. 

Let  us  see  if  this  quality  is  present  in  this  famous  picture,  the 
Angelus,  of  Jean  Frangois  Millet. 

Again,  in  this  second  slide  of  details,  can  we  not  find  another 
feature  of  good  composition.?  At  once  we  recognize  opposition, 
but  is  there  not  an  adjunct  to  this?  Note  the  sweeping  curve  that 
softens  the  point  of  intersection.  Is  it  not  present  in  all  cases? 
That  corner- turning  element  is  known  as  "transition"  in  art,  and 
this  is  the  second  principle  of  design. 

Do  you  not  note  the  transitional  members  in  the  interesting  old 
ceiling  over  these  happy  revellers  on  Snap  Apple  Night,  All 
Hallows  Eve? 

Once  more,  I  invite  you  to  examine  a  new  sheet  of  details. 
Can  we  fail  to  note  the  main  structural  axis  in  the  iron  grille? 
The  trunk  supports  the  extending  branches.  Is  there  a  chance  of 
mistaking  the  particular  house  of  interest  in  the  last?  We  have 
discovered  the  secret  of  unity  and  harmony  in  compositions, 
namely,  proper  subordination  to  a  central  theme.  "Subordina- 
tion" is  the  third  principle  of  composition. 

The  central  stag  admits  of  no  equal.  He  dominates  the  picture. 
All  the  other  animals  are  subordinate  to  him. 

You  will  readily  discover  the  principle  illustrated  on  this  slide. 
It  is  "repetition,"  and  is  the  more  general  term  which  embraces 
the  quality  of  rhythm.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  dynamic  in  art 
as  opposed  to  the  static. 

See  in  this  picture,  "The  Event  in  the  Forest,"  by  Landseer, 
the  repetition  of  sloping  line,  in  the  vulture's  wing,  in  the  slope 
of  the  rock,  in  the  leg  of  the  stag,  and  in  the  general  lines  of  the  wolf. 

We  shall  assemble  these  fundamental  principles  into  table 
form.  Note  these  laws  underlie  not  only  line,  but  also  mass 
and  colour.  The  principles  are  four:  opposition,  transition, 
subordination  and  repetition.  These  appear  under  many  sub- 
headings, but  they  are  always  recognizable. 

Let  us  try  to  apply  these  principles  to  our  task  of  designing  the 
decoration  of  our  waste  paper  basket.  To  the  structural  opposition 
of  the  simplest  form,  let  us  add  repetition  by  the  ornamenting 
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panel;  let  us  use  transition  in  the  triangular  corner  pieces;  let  us 
add  decorative  opposition  in  the  square  cross;  give  subordination, 
and  hence  unity,  by  raising  the  arms  of  the  cross;  and  let  us  secure 
subtlety  by  taking  the  vertical  member  from  the  centre.  All 
these  principles  except  the  last  are  demonstrated  in  the  designs 
below. 

Recognize  the  opposition,  transition,  subordination  and  repe- 
tition in  Landseer's  "Challenge." 

Model  A,  perhaps  the  simplest  form  of  jardiniere  or  paper 
basket  is  here  shown  decorated  with  chaste  repetition  of  line, 
with  subdued  transition  at  the  corners.  This  was  described 
in  committee  as  a  good  problem  for  High  School  boys. 

Model  C  is  a  variant  of  the  last,  many  preferring  its  rectangular 
lines  to  the  squareness  of  Model  A.  Both  conventional  and 
abstract  decoration  are  suggested.  Mr.  Kidd,  of  Riverdale  High 
School  suggested  these  treatments.  The  principles  of  composition 
are  readily  demonstrable  here.  Decoration  five,  shows  opposition 
in  its  vertical  axis;  transition,  in  its  radiating  branches;  subordina- 
tion, in  its  petals;  and  repetition  or  balance  about  an  axis. 

The  need  of  subtle  space  divisions  was  mentioned  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  composition  to  the  decoration  of  a  simple 
square  or  oblong  jardiniere  or  waste  paper  basket.  This  subtlety 
is  found  in  the  main  divisions  of  all  great  pictures.  In  Orchard- 
son's  "Napoleon  on  board  the  Bellerophon,"  who  can  say  the 
exact  fractional  position  of  the  centre  of  interest,  and  who  can 
locate  the  line  of  the  horizon  except  by  subtle  measurement? 
Is  it  not  also  as  true  of  this  picture  of  Venice?  Just  where  is 
the  tower,  and  just  where  is  the  horizon? 

This  element  of  subtle  space  relation  was  my  search  in  this 
chart  of  the  level  of  the  horizon  taken  from  nine  masterpieces. 
Rarely  are  the  quarters  or  halves  used  as  division  lines.  Again 
I  examined  eight  masterpieces  and  plotted  the  location  of  their 
centres  of  interest  as  on  this  slide.  The  same  avoidance  of  evident 
division  is  found. 

Type  F  of  jardiniere  may  be  more  harmonious  if  the  structural 
lines  are  repeated  in  the  handles,  and  in  the  curves  of  the  ornament 
as  in  the  third  example.  The  scroll  forms  a  marked  transition 
element  between  the  vertical  and  horizontal  lines. 

What  a  satisfying  transition  element  the  stick  over  the  shoulder 
forms  in  "Turn  Again  Whittington,"  by  Land! 

Type  E  is  very  satisfactory  if  harmony  is  maintained  by  keeping 
the  members  square  throughout.  If  the  top  and  bottom  is  turned 
to  a  double  ogee,  then  this  line  should  be  repeated  in  the  handle 
and  the  panel.  The  same  harmony  with  the  structural  lines  is 
shown  especially  in  the  third  example. 
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The  "Hetherington"  model  was  highly  approved  and  it  was 
deemed  that  "the  structural  form  had  sufficient  interest  without 
decoration."  A  suggested  treatment  is  indicated  below,  based 
on  the  motive  of  the  butterfly,  as  well-related  to  the  flowers  in 
the  jardiniere.  All  the  principles  of  composition  are  here  applied. 
The  corner  posts  might  be  bull-nosed  and  grooved  as  suggested. 
Colour  could  be  applied  in  water-colour,  and  shellacked  over. 
The  colour  scheme  is  an  analogous  harmony  of  cool  colours  sig- 
nificant of  the  moist  earth  within. 

Apart  from  line  composition,  but  not  wholly  separated  from  it 
is  mass-composition.  What  parts  shall  be  dark  and  what  light? 
This  is  the  problehi  of  notan  of  the  Japanese,  and  of  chiaroscuro 
of  the  Italian.  I  do  not  know  of  any  rule  of  thumb  for  the  best 
relation  as  to  area  of  light  and  dark.  I  can  only  suggest  a  close 
study  of  the  masters  in  this  respect,  and  would  urge  that  spot- 
tings  from  great  paintings  be  made  as  now  illustrated.  Refine- 
ment of  feeling  will  come  with  repeated  trials.  Anton  Mauve's 
picture  shows  more  than  three-quarters  light  and  a  massed  quarter 
dark.  Hokusia,  the  Japanese  master,  shows  a  more  broken 
massing,  but  his  units  are  very  rhythmic. 

•  Type  G  has  a  refinement  in  the  tapering  sides,  but  the  orna- 
ment must  be  related  among  its  units,  as  well  as  to  the  structural 
form.  Only  then  does  it  present  a  unity.  The  lower  design  has 
many  claims  to  merit — opposition,  transition,  subordination  and 
repetition.  Balance,  harmony,  rhythm,  radiation  and  many 
other  related  terms  are  typified  here. 

I  am  not  taking  up  the  problem  of  colour  as  that  demands  a 
paper  in  itself — that  may  well  be  a  subject  of  enlightenment  and 
discussion  in  the  convention  of  1928.  I  trust,  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  evoke  many  suggestions  from 
the  manual  training  masters  and  the  art  instructors  present. 

I  submit,  sir,  that  the  art  decorations  added  to  the  waste  paper 
baskets  submitted  be  judged  with  these  laws  in  view.  Is  the 
decoration  conventionalized  to  suit  its  position.  Have  the  prin- 
ciples of  opposition,  transition,  subordination  and  repetition  been 
observed?  Is  the  massing  of  darks  and  lights  the  result  of  fine 
discrimination,  and  the  use  of  the  finder  to  discover  subtle  space- 
division?  Is  there  a  centre  of  rich  colour,  banked  and  enhanced 
by  a  field  of  neutral  hues?  These,  sirs,  are  the  criteria  upon 
which  our  judgment  of  these  works  as  art  products  must  be  made. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention,  and  hoping  that  I  have 
increased  your  power  of  auto-criticism,  I  leave  the  problem  to 
your  further  discussion. 
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SCHOOL  HEALTH 


THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  A  SCHOOL  CHILD 

Miss  Jean  Walker 

Do  you  remember  how  the  gentle  Desdemona  hung  upon  the 
words  of  Othello  when  he  told  of  the  storm  and  stress  of  his  early 
life,  and  he,  recounting,  says: 

"And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  strokes 
That  my  youth  suffered." 

And  she  loved  him  for  those  distressful  years, — 

Do  you  remember  your  own  youth, — when,  just  as  you  seemed 
to  be  having  no  end  of  a  bad  time  of  it,  some  complacent  adult 
assured  you  these  were  the  best  years  of  your  life, — and  you  felt 
depressed  in  the  extreme? 

And  remembering  these  things,  can  you  ever  doubt  that  a 
child,  awkward  and  uncontrolled  physically;  awkward  and  un- 
controlled emotionally;  meets  the  distressful  strokes  of  his  youth, 
sometimes  victoriously;  sometimes  fighting  a  savage  but  losing 
battle  against  them;  sometimes  going  down  under  them  without 
even  a  fight. 

There  is  an  existing  copy  of  a  book  eR titled  ''Counsel  and  Com- 
fort for  Godly  Parents  Afflicted  with  Ungodly  Children,"  printed 
in  1695.  If  one  may  judge  by  the  titles  of  current  literature, 
children  are  still  somewhat  ungodly,  and  their  parents  much 
afflicted. 

Our  present  civilization  insists  that  parents  shall  be  responsible 
for  seeing  that  a  child  is  fed,  clothed,  sheltered,  cared  for  in  sick- 
ness, amused  and  trained  when  in  health.  They  may  pass  certain 
portions  of  these  duties  over  to  teachers,  professional  people  and 
leaders  of  various  kinds.  The  individuals  may  be  conscientious 
and  skilled;  the  combination  harmonious;  the  plans  apparently 
excellent.  Why  should  the  child  receive  any  distressful  strokes? 
All  he  has  to  do  is  to  fit  into  the  programme. 

But  that  is  just  where  the  child's  social  problems  come  in, — 
the  problem  oi  fitting  into  his  place  in  society,  which  means  he 
becomes  both  a  contributor  and  a  receiver,  to  the  limit  of  his 
capacities, — to  the  limit  of  his  needs.  One  can  do  much  for  a 
child,  but  one  cannot  live  for  him;  he  must  do  that  for  himself. 

Most  of  us  have  arrived  at  a  rough  estimate,  and  some  skilled 
persons  have  arrived  at  more  than  a  rough  estimate,  of  the  mini- 
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mum  of  what  one  might  reasonably  expect  of  a  child,  of  any  given 
age,  in  the  way  of  accomplishment,  in  physical  growth,  in  mental 
development,  and  in  happy  social  contacts.  This  estimate  is 
based  upon  our  observations  of  what  children  usually  do  accomp- 
lish, and  observations  of  what  life  usually  requires  of  them.  A 
child  who  comes  up  to  this  standard,  we  arfe  inclined  to  regard  as  a 
"normal"  child, — meaning,  probably,  that  his  life  seems  to  have 
symmetry — no  ugly  excrescences,  no  glaring  defects. 

The  sum  total  is  a  personality  of  which  we  approve.  He  is  a 
happy  child:  that  is,  there  is  harmony  in  his  inner-life.  He  is  a 
good  child:  that  is,  his  instincts  and  impulses  are  well-regulated 
and  directed.  He  is  going  to  be  a  fine  man  some  day!  That  is, 
he  is  meeting  the  total  requirements  of  his  life  as  they  come  to  him. 

On  the  contrary,  there  are  those  children,  who,  beginning  life, 
as  all  must,  with  some  equipment,  physically  and  mentally,  and 
finding  themselves  in  certain  environments,  are  unable  to  get  a 
proper  correlation  among  the  powers  and  circumstances  of  this 
life.  The  result  is  a  personality  of  which  we  do  not  approve,  and 
we  refer  to  the  child  as  a  sick  child,  a  bumptious  child,  a  delinquent, 
or  a  "young  scamp,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

Actually  the  conduct  of  these  children  is  not  isolated  and  distinct 
from  normal  conduct.  Both  normal  and  abnormal  children,  in 
order  to  live  must  come  in  contact  with  people  and  things.  There 
must  be  some  response  to  these  situations,  as  met.  One  child 
makes  a  happy  encounter:  he  has  been  prepared  for  it  by^  his 
natural  and  acquired  equipment;  he  turns  the  encounter  to  his 
own  advantage,  is  strenghened  thereby  and  flourishes  as  a  result. 
The  other  child,  also  seeking  to  meet  life  as  it  comes  to  him,  un- 
skilled, unguided,  may  select  methods  of  doing  so  that  destroy 
him  and  injure  society. 

If  the  majority  of  children  can  meet  certain  circumstances  in 
their  environment  successfully, — say  the  school  curriculum,  the 
play  programme,  the  routine  of  a  home,  one  is  naturally  favourably 
inclined  toward  this  circumstance,  and  believes  it  to  be  a  good 
thing  to  perpetuate. 

But  the  occasional  child  fails.     Why? 

There  is  no  answer  in  the  present,  or  an  easy  adjustment  could 
be  made.  One  therefore  feels  the  necessity  of  going  back  to  those 
things  which  made  up  that  child's  life:  to  learn  what  physical, 
mental  or  environmental  factors  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
adjust  himself  to  life  as  he  meets  it, — an  adjustment  which  he 
must  make,  or  be  destroyed. 

Old  Aristotle,  endeavouring  to  explain  that  the  dramatis 
personae  of  a  play  do  not  do  certain  things  in  the  play  in  order  to 
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exhibit  their  ready-made  characters,  says  that  it  is  because  of  what 
they  go  through  that  they  are  invested  with  character. 

Our  modern  school-boy  agrees  with  him  absolutely.  If  any- 
thing in  our  conduct  impresses  him  as  peculiar,  he  will  turn  upon 
us  with  "Huh!     How  do  you  get  that  way?" 

How,  then,  do  our  little  misfits,  our  mal-adjusted  children,  our 
conduct  problems,  become  such?  What  experience  did  they 
go  through  that  invested  them  with  their  present  unhappy  char- 
acters?    How  did  they  get  that  way? 

If  one  can  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  personality  make-up 
of  these  children,  one  believes  that  the  wisdom  with  which  to  deal 
with  them  will  not  be  far  behind. 

In  understanding  conduct  we  are  not  so  dependent  upon  those 
old  standbys,  "parental  instinct"  and  "the  experiences  of  a  life- 
time in  handling  children"  as  we  used  to  be.  There  is  a  steadily 
increasing  body  of  scientific  study  available  which  we  cannot 
afford  to  neglect,  even  as  lay  people. 

For  instance,  the  medical  world  is  showing  us  the  organic  bases 
of  habit, — and  hence  of  personality  and  conduct.  They  show  us 
the  important  roles  played  by  stature,  muscular  tone,  the  plasticity 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  glandular  activity. 

Again,  the  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  can  estimate  for  us 
the  mental  endowment  and  mental  health  of  a  child.  We  want  a 
successful  combination  of  traits.  Too  much  of  one  characteristic 
marks  the  abnormal.  It  has  been  said,  "We  are  only  sane  with  a 
working  majority  of  our  forces." 

The  third  group  of  forces  which  determine  a  child's  habit  system 
(in  addition  to  physical  and  mental)  comes  from  his  environ- 
ment. This  is  the  field  in  which  the  nurse,  the  teacher,  the  recrea- 
tional worker  and  the  social  worker  find  their  spheres.  It  is 
through  the  close  human  contacts,  which  permit  actual  observation 
of  behaviour;  which  permit  these  observations  to  be  repeated 
frequently  and  over  a  long  period  of  time, — that  it  is  possible 
to  understand  those  factors,  arising  out  of  environment,  which 
have  entered  into  a  child's  self  and  caused  his  conflicts  and  his 
failures. 

Civilization  throws  back  upon  the  adults  in  the  home,  the 
school  and  the  community  in  general,  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  every  child  has  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  in  meeting  his 
social  problems:  that  is,  of  making  happy  social  relationships, — 
of  winning  and  enjoying  life. 

There  is  a  frequent  lament  that  homes  are  not  what  they  used 
to  be.  Undoubtedly  they  are  not.  Methods  of  marketing, 
cooking  and  house-cleaning  have  changed ;  ideas  as  to  infant  care, 
sleeping    and    dressing    have    changed, — not   necessarily    for    the 
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worse,  either.  Certainly  the  children  in  these  homes  will  differ 
from  children  of  an  earlier  era,  coming  from  a  different  type  of 
home.  But  even  if  all  their  vegetables  come  out  of  cans, — all 
their  handicrafts  from  "fads  and  frills"  in  the  school  curriculum, — 
all  their  recreation  from  clubs  and  gymnasiums, — all  their  religion 
from  Sunday  Schools, — they  will  still  remain  part  of  a  family 
unit,  with  a  father  and  mother,  and  probably  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  family  remains  the  great  school  of  personality.  The 
child's  behaviour,  the  way  in  which  he  will  meet  other  human 
beings,  the  manner  in  which  he  will  use  the  social  resources  out- 
side his  home,  will  be  largely  a  response  to  his  parents'  behaviour, 
to  his  parents'  personalities. 

Unwanted,  misunderstood  children;  children  of  too  anxious 
parents  who  do  not  respect  their  privacy;  children  of  too  efficient 
parents,  who,  doing  everything  themselves,  giving  the  young  no 
responsibility;  children  of  inadequate,  or  indifferent  parents,  who 
thrust  too  much  responsibility  on  young  shoulders; — such  children 
have  no  outlet  for  their  young  energy,  for  their  emotions,  but  a 
premature  flight  into  the  adult  world.  We  are  shocked  at  what 
they  will  do.  We  are  surprised  on  closer  acquaintance  to  find 
they  remain  so  innocent  while  remaining* by  no  means  inexperienced. 

In  a  changing  world,  the  unchanging  responsibility  of  parents 
remains  to  achieve  power  over  their  own  behaviour;  to  acquire 
power  to  direct  their  own  emotions;  and  hence  to  use  this  power 
in  forming  the  emotional  growth  of  their  children. 

Juvenile  courts  and  child  guidance  clinics  almost  invariably 
show  a  high  percentage  of  delinquents  coming  from  "broken 
homes," — broken  not  by  reason  of  death,  but  from  unnatural 
causes.  A  survey  made  last  year  in  St.  Paul  showed  that  the 
delinquency  area  was  not  the  most  densely  populated  one;  (we 
who  live  in  less  crowded  areas  are  snobbishly  sure  that  the  con- 
gested areas  must  be  very  bad  indeed) ;  but  rather,  the  delinquency 
area  was  within  the  zones  of  transition:  those  districts  where 
people  live  only  a  short  time;  those  districts  which  one  might 
call  the  areas  of  instability. 

Workers  with  delinquents  are  accustomed  to  find  that  a  large 
percentage  comes  from  "good  homes";  meaning  usually  those 
which  are  economically  secure,  and  where  the  parents  are  strong 
for  respectability. 

They  are  also  intrigued  to  see  how  often  a  genial  slattern  of  a 
mother,  and  an  easy-going  provider  of  a  father  can  bring  up  a 
brood  of  dirty,  little  rag-amuffins  without  one  of  them  coming 
to  a  bad  end. 

One  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  parents  should  have  a  stock  of  useful  knowledge  about  physical 
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care,  food,  sleep,  play,  spending  money,  discipline,  et  cetera,  it  is 
essential  that  they  have  the  right  attitude  of  mind  toward  their 
children:  respecting  their  personalities;  recognizing  and  trusting 
the  differences  in  children;  loving  them  enough  that  they  may 
furnish  the  emotional  elements  which  their  children  need;  loving 
them  too  much  not  to  leave  them  alone  once  in  a  while. 

One  recalls  a  small,  alert,  energetic  girl,  who  loved  every  kind  of 
living  thing  except  human  beings.  She  seemed  to  feel  that  fish- 
worms,  puppy-dogs,  dairy-horses  and  one  small  girl  had  a  bad 
time  of  it,  in  a  world  of  exacting  teachers  and  parents,  teasing 
boys,  and  immaculate,  perfectly  correct  younger  sisters.  The 
real  situation,  which  a  closer  acquaintance  revealed,  was  that  her 
younger  sister  (diagnosed  by  a  psychologist  as  a  moron  of  stable 
type)  was  easy  to  live  with.  Once  washed,  dressed  and  set  at  a 
given  task,  she  stayed  put.  She  was  never  involved  in  con- 
troversy, she  never  made  experiments ;  she  was  constantly  held  up 
as  a  model  to  her  older,  bright  sister.  The  latter,  naturally, — 
shall  we  say  normally — resented  the  comparison.  She  could  not 
confine  her  active  brain  and  muscle  to  her  sister's  dull  life.  Other 
girls  might  not  like  caterpillars,  mice  and  alley  cats,  she  did. 

It  became  necessary  for  her  parents  to  go  through  a  slow,  painful 
process  of  changing  their  point  of  view, — of  learning  to  respect 
their  daughter's  unusual,  but  quite  individual  characteristics. 
She  might  be  a  little  abnormal  in  this  respect,  but  she  required 
the  more  appreciation  and  guidance  instead  of  criticism  and 
restraint;  of  recognitition  that  her  world  was  a  stage  in  which 
she  alone  could  play  her  part. 

Next  to  the  home,  the  child  spends  its  greatest  number  of 
hours  in  school;  makes  its  greatest  number  of  social  adjustments 
there;  receives  the  greatest  number  of  influences  affecting  his 
habits,  and  hence  his  behaviour.  Yet  a  school  tends  to  regard 
a  child  as  only  one  item  in  a  large  group, — a  possible  help  or 
hindrance, — a  source  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction,  in  the 
carrying  out  of  a  complicated  programme  of  instruction.  If  he 
interferes  too  much  he  becomes  a  delinquent.  If  the  child's 
misconduct  arises  out  of  circumstances  which  he  meets  in  his 
school  life,  it  is  surely  the  responsibility  of  the  school  to  realize 
that  the  child's  evident  failure  is  also  to  some  extent  the  school's 
failure;  for  the  school  is  just  one  of  the  means  of  developing  and 
adjusting  a  little  individual  to  life. 

The  community  also  has  its  responsibility  in  providing  en- 
vironmental factors,  which  influence  the  emotional  life  of  children. 
The  community  provides  the  schools,  of  whatever  type  they  may 
be:  the  churches;  the  recreation  centres  which  take  children, 
out  of  their  homes.     It  provides  the  streets  where  children  walk 
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and  play;  it  provides  the  billboards  and  posters;  the  newspapers 
with  their  personal  and  public  tragedies  and  scandals.  It  pro- 
vides theatres,  movies  and  playgrounds.  It  provides  the  in- 
numerable stimuli  of  modem  life, — not  all  bad,  by  any  means, — 
but  certainly  the  result  of  the  standards  and  ideals  of  adults. 

Take  for  instance  the  perverted  and  cheapened  sex  knowledge 
and  appeal, — or  the  exotic  thrills  of  an  unnatural  life, — made 
through  community  sources  to  our  boys  and  girls  to-day.  To 
counteract  such  an  influence  is  about  as  easy  as  to  teach  a  child 
to  like  rice  pudding  after  living  on  a  diet  highly  flavoured  with 
tabasco  sauce.  The  responsibility  for  these  things  is  not  the 
child's, — nor  is  it  his  parents',  except  in  so  far  as  they  also — even 
as  you  and  I — belong  to  an  adult  world  that  they  have  helped  to 
create. 

We  all  know  that  if  a  child  fails  to  work  out  a  problem  in  arith- 
metic, someone  else  may  do  it  for  him,  and  he  is  no  farther  ahead. 
So  with  his  life  problem, — he  must  work  it  out  himself;  but  it  is 
the  part  of  others  to  teach  him  the  essential  principles, — help 
him  to  apply  these, — give  guidance,  patience  and  encourage- 
ment,— give  all  those  things  which  must  come  from  without  the 
child,  which  he  may  absorb  and  make  his  own,  and  turn  to  account 
in  reaching  his  goal. 

But  if  general  practice  is  good,  and  individual  cases  go  wrong, 
what  then? 

One  recalls  two  little  girls,  both  guilty  of  thefts.  One  was  the 
shy,  not  very  bright  little  daughter  of  a  comfortable  home.  She 
stole  money  and  articles  that  she  might  distribute  largess  among 
her  school  friends,  and  gain  a  little  personal  distinction  thereby. 
The  other  girl  was  from  a  typically  "poor"  home,  but  she  had  the 
instincts  of  a  financier.  Having  come  into  unlawful  possession 
of  a  gold  ring,  she  found  it  impossible  to  dispose  of  it.  She  had 
no  particular  love  for  the  finery  itself,  so  she  took  it  back  to  the 
rightful  owner,  returning  it  with  much  weeping  and  repentance, 
and  was  rewarded  with  cakes,  candies  and  words  of  praise  for 
being  a  good  girl.  She  is  the  same  girl  who,  having  been  presented 
with  a  powder  compact  by  an  admirer,  sold  it,  and  (as  she  ex- 
pressed it)  bought  something  she  could  use.  Nevertheless,  com- 
pacts figure  prominently  among  articles  taken  by  feminine  "first 
offenders." 

The  causes  of  theft,  therefore,  seem  to  be  diverse, — as  the 
causes  of  other  delinquencies,  upon  close  acquaintance.  If  one 
can  only  cure  by  treating  causes,  one  cannot  find  a  panacea  for 
delinquency. 

One  can,  at  least,  become  acquainted  with  a  child:  learn  such 
facts  of  its  physical  condition  as  may  have  influenced  habit;  learn 
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such  facts  of  its  mental  conditon  as  must  be  regarded;  become 
familiar  with  the  experiences  and  the  responses  to  them  in  the 
family,  the  school,  in  play,  in  church, — and  how  these  experiences 
help  or  hinder  the  weak  or  strong  spots  in  the  child's  initial  equip- 
ment. We  believe  we  will  come  at  last  to  those  factors  which, 
being  manipulated  correctly,  will  control  the  situation,  which 
before  was  uncontrolled. 

"John"  had  an  outstanding  dislike  of  his  teacher.  He  seemed 
to  delight  to  annoy  her,  and  each  success  and  the  consequent 
notoriety  among  school  fellows  increased  his  habit  of  making  a 
nuisance  of  himself.  At  one  time  he  would  seem  interested  in 
lessons,  taking  an  active  and  intelligent  part  in  class  work;  then 
again  he  would  fall  back  into  suUenness  and  mischief.  A  chance 
remark  of  John's  gave  a  new  drift  to  matters.  "Aw,  Teacher  has 
a  pick  on  us  fellows  at  the  back  of  the  room.  She  thinks  we  can 
see  the  board  just  as  easy  as  the  ones  at  the  front,  and  we  can't." 
Certainly  this  was  found  to  be  true  of  John. 

"Mary"  was  called  temperamental.  She  seemed  to  be  on  the 
end  of  a  see-saw,  and  was  either  very  much  up  in  the  air  or  had 
come  down  to  earth  with  a  thump.  The  psychiatrist,  somewhat 
alarmed  about  Mary,  gave  some  valuable  advice  as  to  how  to 
help  Mary  to  adjust  herself  in  a  world  that  makes  few  allowances 
for  temperaments.  It  was  a  social  worker's  task  to  find  the 
means  of  carrying  out  the  psychiatrist's  advice,  in  terms  of  local 
resources.  The  final  arrangements  found  Mary  happy  in  work 
among  the  brilliant  silks  and  gold  lace  of  lampshades,  sharing 
her  leisure  hours  with  a  rough-and-tumble  family  of  wholesome 
boys  and  girls  and  achieving  some  distinction  as  pianist  in  a  small 
orchestra.  There  was  a  niche  for  Mary,  after  all.  It  was  not 
the  same  size  and  shape  as  every  other  girl's,  but  with  a  little  help 
she  was  able  to  find  it. 

It  was  difficult  to  think  of  "Margaret"  as  "incorrigible."  Quiet- 
mannered,  popular,  loyal,  she  yet  could  harden  her  lovely  eyes 
and  straighten  the  soft,  full  lips  into  a  stubborn  line.  Her  mother 
was  dead,  her  father  selfishly  content  in  a  new  home,  and  Margaret 
was  shamelessly  "parked"  with  relatives  in  return  for  the  required 
fee.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  ensuing  friction,  she  clung  tenaciously, 
almost  defiantly,  to  this  home.  Other  girls  "belonged"  some- 
where; she  must,  too.  But  slowly  Margaret  came  to  the  point 
of  consenting  to  a  new  home  with  new  friends;  slowly  she  learned 
that  one  may  "belong,"  even  without  ties  of  blood,  if  the  under- 
standing hearts  are  there;  slowly  the  antagonism  and  hardness 
went  out  of  her  life,  and  the  adjustment  which  allows  for  healthy, 
normal  development  was  made. 
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One  feels  at  this  point  that  one  must  claim  for  this  work  in 
human  relationships  what  Sir  William  Osier  claimed  for  medicine, 
when  he  said,  ''We  work  by  wit  and  not  by  witchcraft;  and  while 
these  patients  have  our  tenderest  care,  we  should  not  bring  the 
art  of  medicine  into  disrepute  by  quack-like  promises  to  heal." 

Remedial  work  must  be  largely  individual,  but  the  community 
approaches  the  problem  of  the  mal-adjusted  child,  largely  through 
constructive  and  preventive  measures.  Much  is  being  done  in 
this  way,  through  recreation,  education,  technical  training  and 
medical  care.  When  faced,  however,  with  the  problem  of  the 
mal-adjusted  child,  one  also  faces  a  difficulty  in  finding  a  place 
in  these  programmes  for  the  child  who  is  "different." 

A  morose,  distorted  little  nature,  suffering  acutely  in  a  home 
atmosphere  of  wrangling  and  conjugal  unhappiness,  is  not  so 
much  in  need  of  activities  abroad  as  he  is  of  peace  at  home,  and 
of  having  his  parents  enticed  into  pursuits  and  social  contacts 
which  will  provide  some  outlet  for  their  emotional  needs. 

Club  and  group  activities  are  frequently  quite  over  the  heads 
of  certain  children  when  they  are  placed  with  others  of  their  own 
chronological  age.  This  may  be  the  result  of  poor  mentality,  or 
just  of  poor  previous  opportunity.  They  would  be  happy  enough 
sharing  and  contributing  among  their  own  kind,  where  comparisons 
would  not  be  odious. 

The  child  who  can  find  self-expression  only  through  manual 
tasks  is  receiving  attention  in  technical  schools;  but  what  of  the 
boy  who  would  cheerfully  die  rather  than  "speak  a  piece"  on  a 
platform,  or  take  part  in  dramatics?  He  would,  however,  love 
to  design  the  scenery  and  work  the  electric  lights.  But  the  "work- 
shop" idea  is  slow  in  coming  into  our  recreational  field. 

Above  all,  we  would  plead  for  a  recognition  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  is  the  important  thing,  not  a  successful 
"show."  We  can  get  that  from  commercial  places.  We  ask  that 
ingenuity  be  directed  to  having  our  constructive  activities  suffi- 
ciently elastic,  sufficiently  diverse,  that  all  those  who  need  them 
may  find  they  can  take  in  them  a  contributing  part.  Interest 
comes  out  of  contribution.  There  is  no  separating  interest  from 
a  child's  emotional  life — and  out  of  his  emotional  life  comes  his 
conduct. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  AND  CHILDREN 
Dr.  R.  E.  Wodehouse 

I  was  walking  home  two  weeks  ago  when  a  friend  asked  me, 
''What  started  the  tuberculosis  work  in  Canada?"  "Do  you  mean 
what  started  our  association?"  ''Yes."  I  threw  out  my  chest 
and  said  "King  Edward  the  Seventh."  The  Canadian  Tuber- 
culosis Association  is  probably  the  only  health  organization  in 
Canada  having  a  royal  letter  as  the  stimulus  for  its  being.  The 
letter  was  a  personal  one  to  Lord  Minto,  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  and  the  organization  meeting  followed  a  few  months 
later,  in  1900.  Ontario  people  had  been  active  before  this  and 
had  provided  beds  in  Muskoka  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

Our  Canadian  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  in  1900  is  estimated 
at  180  per  100,000  people.  The  same  disease  had  a  death  rate  in 
1925  of  79.8  per  100,000,  some  creditable  drop,  more  than  100 
points  in  twenty-five  years. 

Incidence  in  Presumably  Well  Children. 

My  authority  for  figures  in  England  and  Wales  is  a  United  States 
Public  Health  Report,  January  28th,  1927. 

There  were  5,000,000  pupils  in  their  elementary  schools  in  1925. 
Of  these,  1,798,397,  more  than  one-third,  were  medically  examined 
as  routine  in  1925  and  820,953,  one-sixth,  were  inspected  as  special 
cases. 

The  incidence  of  important  defects  sufficiently  severe  to  require 
treatment,  notes  pulmonary  tuberculosis  as  responsible  for: 

Routine  Special 

Examination       Examination 


(Incidence 

(Incidence 

per  1,000) 

per  1,000) 

2.5 

2.1 

1.6 

5.1 

Definite  tuberculosis 

Suspected  tuberculosis 

My  authority  for  figures  pertaining  to  the  special  tuberculosis 
examination  programme  of  underweight  children  in  Massachusetts 
is  the  publication,  "Medical  Officer,"  London,  Eng.,  January  22nd, 
1927.  Massachusetts  tuberculosis  death  rate,  1925,  was  83  per 
100,000.  This  is  part  of  a  ten-year  programme.  The  first  year's 
work  examined  17  per  cent,  more  girls  than  boys,  indicating  sex 
selection  by  undernourishment.  The  tuberculosis  death  rate  in  the 
age  group  10  to  19,  also,  is  much  higher  for  females.  The  tuberculin 
reactors  show  a  low  incidence — 28.5  per  cent,  in  30,000  examined 
and  in  children,  not  contacts  with  cases  of  tuberculosis  at  home, 
it  drops  to  24.1. 
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undernourished  children  examined  2.6  1. 

(Probably 
rural  schools) 

Our  association  has  had  carefully  examined  in  Canada  in  the 
last  few  years  over  12,700  children.  Of  12,000  so  examined,  all 
being  white  children,  presumably  well,  194  cases  of  tuberculosis 
requiring  treatment  were  found,  being  1.6  per  cent.,  or  16  per  1,000. 
This  same  group  has  reported  over  3,800  as  undernourished  or 
underweight,  being  actually  31.7  per  cent.,  or  317  per  1,000. 
Tuberculin  positive  reactions  ran  about  double  those  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Age  and  Sex  Incidence  of  Deaths. 

United  States'  figures  studied  by  Frederick  L.  Holfman  show 
that  the  female  rate  for  ages  5  to  9  is  higher  than  the  male;  at 
10  to  14,  nearly  50  per  cent,  higher;  and  15  to  19  shows  nearly 
100  per  cent,  higher.  In  Canada,  except  Quebec,  and  in  Ontario, 
the  same  result  is  probably  true  in  varying  degrees. 

In  Nova  Scotia  tuberculosis  is  a  higher  percentage  cause  of 
deaths  in  the  total  deaths  annually  from  all  causes  at  the  ages 
15  to  19  and  20  to  29  than  at  other  ages,  being  respectively  38 
per  cent,  and  40  per  cent,  of  all  deaths. 

The  greatest  harvest  from  tuberculosis  is  garnered  at  the  ages 
20  to  24,  the  ages  15  to  19  running  a  close  second  place. 

The  age  group  which  has  shown  the  least  reduction  in  tuber- 
culosis deaths  in  the  last  ten  years  in  Ontario  is  that  20  to  24 
years,  namely,  7.5  per  cent  compared  with  23  per  cent,  all  ages. 

We  emphasize  these  points  because  we  think  these  ages  might 
be  improved  by  greater  educational  effort  during  the  years  of 
school  attendance. 

Bovine  Influence. 

It  was  the  custom  a  few  years  ago  to  think  and  say  that  all 
tuberculosis  of  bones,  joints,  glands,  etc.,  were  surgical  tuber- 
culosis and  carelessly  it  became  the  fashion  to  think  all  surgical 
tuberculosis  was  caused  by  the  germ  coming  in  milk  from  the 
cow,  bovine  bacillus  of  tuberculosis.  I  have  distributed  a  folder 
we  are  glad  to  supply  free,  for  distribution  in  schools  for  pupils 
of  higher  grades.  Under  the  heading  "clothing"  is  a  footnote 
belonging  to  the  previous  page,  "Good  Food,"  which  accurately 
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reviews  the  scientific  data  available  on  the  influence  of  the  bovine 
bacillus.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"The  contribution  to  the  total  deaths  from  tuberculosis  of 
infection  by  the  bovine  bacillus  is  stated  by  Cobbett  to  be  6.44 
per  cent.  Sir  Henry  Gauvain  states  that  Griffith  finds  the  bovine 
strain  in  33  per  cent,  of  cases  having  tuberculous  pus  examined 
at  Alton  Park.  In  1925,  of  12,155  Canadian  babies  studied  who 
died  under  one  year  of  age,  1  per  cent,  died  of  tuberculosis.  C.  E.  A. 
Winslow  states  his  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  deaths 
from  non-pulmonary  tuberculosis,  under  one  year  (38  per  cent, 
as  compared  to  30  per  cent,  all  other  ages  and  types),  as  due  to 
'Increased  breast  feeding  of  babies  and  home  pasteurization  of 
milk.' 

"Probably  10  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  tuberculosis  bacilli 
in  children  under  five  years  of  age  are  due  to  the  bovine  type. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  tuberculous  adenitis  (glands)  61  per  cent, 
are  caused  by  infection  from  cattle.     Park." 

Treatment. 

Dr.  Rist,  of  the  University  of  Paris,  in  Washington  last  autumn 
gave  as  his  opinion  that  the  greatest  advance  that  had  ever  been 
made  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  was  the  practice 
of  artificial  pneumothorae.  This  procedure  is  used  to  help  col- 
lapse the  lungs  containing  cavities,  to  aid  their  healing  by  bringing 
their  walls  in  approximation,  aiding  drainage,  reducing  toxic  ab- 
sorption, and  by  placing  the  lung  as  near  at  rest  as  breathing  will 
permit.  It  is  accomplished  by  inserting  a  needle  into  the  pleural 
cavity  and  carefully  filling  the  space  with  suitable  gas.  In  cases 
where  pleural  adhevsions  obstruct  the  collapse.  Dr.  Jacobeus,  of 
Stockholm,  showed  us  in  Washington  how  he  inserts  an  electric 
needle  and  incises  the  bands  by  burning,  without  hemorrhage  or 
other  complication.  If  the  bands  cannot  be  cut  in  this  way, 
resection  of  the  ribs  is  done  by  some  surgeons.  Dr.  Archibald,  of 
Montreal,  is  in  England  now  receiving  an  honorary  F.R.S.C.  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  art  in  this  operation. 

I  tell  you  all  of  this  to  emphasize  how  essential  rest  is  held  to 
be  by  the  profession  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Surgeons 
have  for  years  pinned  their  faith  on  this  aid  in  treating  joints, 
hence  the  plaster  casts,  stretcher  frames  for  spines,  metal  braces, 
weights,  etc.,  you  see  in  orthopedic  hospitals.  In  addition,  both 
surgeons  and  physicians  insist  on  every  curtailment  of  physical 
effort  while  a  temperature  of  99  degrees  or  over  is  present  each 
day.  They  demand  ample  desirable  diet,  freedom  from  mental 
worry  and   more  recently  the  practice  of  phototherapy,   or  sun 
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treatment,   to  aid  metabolism  and  hasten  arrest  of  disease  and 
eventual  healing  of  the  tissues. 

Many  cures  have  been  announced  from  time  to  time,  but  you 
can  rest  assured  the  medical  profession  are  giving  more  time  and 
effort  to  finding  one  than  any  other  group,  and  so  soon  as  a  re- 
putable one  is  found,  the  world  will  receive  the  benefit  with  the 
utmost  despatch  compatible  with  safety. 

Deaths  annually  occurring  due  to  all  cases  have  been  decreasing 
for  years  and  tuberculosis  deaths  have  been  falling  in  number 
along  with  the  rest.  Education  in  general,  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  people  actually  reading,  improved  conditions  of  living, 
resulting  from  increased  wages,  improved  working  conditions  for 
labour  in  factories,  mines,  etc.,  shorter  hours  and  more  recreation 
have  all  been  factors,  along  with  scientific  preventatives  or  treat- 
ments, for  specific  diseases  such  as  smallpox,  malaria,  syphilis, 
diphtheria,  etc.,  which  have  added  their  influence.  But  where 
deaths  from  all  causes  have  dropped  10  per  cent,  in  a  given  period, 
tuberculosis  has  dropped,  where  ample  programme  has  been  car- 
ried out  specially  to  curtail  it,  by  40  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent,  in 
the  same  period.  In  1901  in  Ontario,  tuberculosis  deaths  were 
11.8  per  cent,  of  all  deaths.  In  1925  tuberculosis  deaths  were 
5.8  per  cent,  of  all  deaths.  Ontario  has  been  educating  its  people, 
has  been  prosperous  financially  and  has  provided  free  institutional 
treatment  for  a  great  proportion  of  tuberculous  cases  from  finan- 
cially poor  families. 

Canada  to-day  has  one  sanatorium  bed  available  for  each  tuber- 
culosis death  occurring  in  the  year  in  enough  provinces  to  provide 
55  per  cent,  of  the  population,  occupying  54  per  cent,  of  the  land 
area  and  contributing  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  tuberculosis  deaths 
and  enjoying  an  annual  rate  of  57  tuberculosis  deaths  per  100,000 
population. 

The  balance  of  Canada  has  one-half  bed  available  for  every 
death  occurring  during  the  year  from  tuberculosis  and  suffers  a 
tuberculosis  death  rate  of  104  per  100,000,  nearly  double  that  of  the 
better  organized  population.  The  tuberculosis  death  rate  for  your 
province  in  1925  was  56  per  100,000  population,  being  surpassed 
only  by  the  provinces  of  Saskatchewan,  41;   and  Alberta,  51. 

Apparently  money  and  effort  judiciously  spent  can  prove  direct 
results  in  reducing  mortality  and  morbidity  more  than  recompens- 
ing the  outlay. 

Medical  Care. 

A  rather  cynical  medical  man  not  many  years  ago  contributed 
a  paper  intended  to  make  his  profession  arise  to  protect  themselves 
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against  the  progress  toward  State  medicine.     He  outlined  rather 
cleverly,  that  propaganda  recommended: 

1.  Medical  examination  of  applicants  for  marriage. 

2.  Ante-natal  care  of  the  expectant  mother. 

3.  Ample  state  assistance  at  confinement. 

4.  Post-natal  care  of  mother  and  child. 

5.  Well-baby  clinics  to  watch  over  infants. 

6.  Medical  school  inspection  of  kindergarten  and  other  forms. 

7.  Special  care  of  mentally  and  physically  handicapped. 

8.  Industrial  medical  examination  of  employees. 

9.  Workmen's  compensation  for  the  injured. 

10.  National  health  insurance  for  wage  earners. 

11.  Old  age  pensions  with  medical  care. 

The  only  gap  left  for  the  private  practitioner  of  a  responsible 
nature  was  the  non-child-bearing  female  not  employed  outside  her 
home,  and  nationalization  of  medicine  would  include  this  group. 
Almost  as  hard  as  the  Ontario  Compensation  Act  on  lawyers.  Of 
course  the  doctor  exaggerated  a  little,  but  no  one  could  deny  the 
improved  condition  of  the  people  which  would  follow  such  a  pro- 
gramme but  by  a  fee  system,  permitting  the  patient  to  choose  his 
doctor  and  provide  some  premium  on  better  service  from  orie 
doctor  than  another. 

We  want  periodical  medical  examination  of  the  people  above 
school  age  and  when  we  get  it,  along  with  sound,  helpful  advice 
to  the  individual  from  the  doctor,  we  will  have  gone  a  long  way 
to  improve  our  lot  and  certainly  will  sift  out  earlier  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis, treat  them  earlier,  arrest  the  disease  more  successfully  in 
a  shorter  period  of  non-wage-earning  and  with  little  or  no  physical 
debility  resulting.  These  cases  will  outlive  the  ordinary  well 
citizen  because  they  will  have  learned  the  importance  of  thinking 
seriously  and  with  happy  assurance  of  their  own  personal  health. 

Diagnosis  and  Prevention. 

I  have  three  suggestions  to  make: 

1.  That  the  school  nurse  or  medical  officer  for  schools  maintain 
a  record  for  three  years  back  of  all  tuberculosis  deaths  occurring 
in  the  municipalities  sending  pupils  to  the  school  and  that  the 
children  from  these  homes  receive  their  special  care,  medically, 
and  their  solicitous  consideration  as  to  keeping  fit,  overweight  and 
free  from  undue  fatigue,  mentally  or  physically. 

2.  That  all  doubtful  gland  cases,  or  others  having  suggestions 
of  scrofulous  tendencies,  be  referred  to  the  visiting  chest  diagnos- 
tician through  their  family  doctor,  if  special  diagnostic  services 
are  available  in  the  community. 
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,  3.  That  summer  camps  for  children  below  par  be  arranged  in 
every  community.  That  the  children  for  admission  be  chosen 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  school  medical  services  and  that 
children  so  chosen  remain  for  two  months.  A  real  help  to  100 
unhealthy  children  is  better  than  a  happy  experience  for  300 
children  for  periods  of  two  or  three  weeks.  During  the  school 
term,  out-of-door  lessons  in  the  sunlight  and  moving  air,  rest 
periods  morning  and  afternoon  with  which  you  are  all  so  familiar, 
accompanied  by  light  refreshments  and,  finally,  effectively  venti- 
lated schoolrooms  as  near  the  the  open-window  type  as  possible, 
give  these  pre-tuberculous  and  other  debilitated  children  a  great 
chance  to  win  out. 


7  O.BA. 
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DIPHTHERIA  IMMUNIZATION 

Robert  D.  Defries,  M.D.  (Tor.),  D.P.H.,  Associate  Director, 

School  of  Hygiene  and  Connaught  Laboratories, 

University  of  Toronto. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that  the  subject  of 
diphtheria  prevention  by  immunization  is  one  of  great  interest, 
not  only  to  the  physician  and  to  the  public  health  worker,  but  to 
the  layman.  This  subject  implies,  of  course,  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  diphtheria  is  a  serious  public  health  problem.  However, 
it  may  be  profitable  for  us  to  examine  again  briefly  certain  statis- 
tical data  regarding  this  disease  in  Ontario,  and  to  realize  afresh 
the  necessity  for  continued  efforts  to  bring  the  subject  of  diph- 
theria prevention  to  parents  throughout  the  whole  province.  Our 
message  is  that  diphtheria  need  not  occur  in  any  family  if  the 
parents  will  arrange  to  have  their  children  protected  or,  if  one 
prefers  to  use  the  term,  vaccinated  against  this  disease  in  the  very 
early  years  of  life.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  facts  concerning  this  disease  and  of  the  method 
of  prevention  by  our  physicians  and  public  health  workers,  utilizing 
the  press,  the  public  platform  and  the  distribution  of  suitable 
literature.  Let  us  turn,  therefore,  to  the  information  which  the 
statistical  records  of  diphtheria  give  us.  As  we  scan  the  toll  of 
diphtheria  deaths  year  by  year  since  1889,  which  have  occurred 
in  Ontario,  we  are  impressed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  number  of 
deaths,  and  on  the  other  by  the  remarkable  reduction  which  fol- 
lowed the  discovery  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  in  1894,  and  the 
general  use  of  this  product  in  the  following  years.  In  every  country 
where  diphtheria  antitoxin  has  been  made  available  for  the  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria,  the  death  rate  has  fallen  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  We  all  know  that  if  a  patient  suffering  from  this  disease 
is  seen  by  a  physician  within  a  day  of  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and 
if  antitoxin  is  given  in  an  adequate  amount,  prompt  recovery  is 
almost  invariably  the  rule.  There  is,  of  course,  that  little  word 
"if" — if  seen  early  by  a  physician.  On  an  investigation  of  a 
series  of  one  hundred  deaths  from  diphtheria  occurring  in  Ontario 
in  1920,  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitzgerald  found  that  the  chief  cause  of  these 
deaths  was  d^hiy  on  the  part  of  the  parents  in  calling  a  physician, 
chiefly  because  the  parents  thought  that  the  child  was  suffering 
"only  from  a  sore  throat."  Similarly  the  findings  of  Carey,  in  a 
study  of  one  thousand  deaths  from  diphtheria  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  showed  that  almost  33  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
occurred  in  the  case  of  persons  who  had  been  ill  for  more  than  a 
week  before  a  physician  was  called,  and  an  additional  20  per  cent, 
of   the   patients   who   died   were   moribund   when   the   physician 
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arrived.  The  insidious  character  of  the  disease,  as  shown  in  these 
studies,  brings  home  to  physicians  and  pubHc  health  workers  the 
need  for  protection  of  every  young  child  by  the  use  of  diphtheria 
toxoid. 

If  the  great  reduction  in  mortality  rate  in  the  past  thirty  years 
only  is  considered,  an  impression  might  be  given  that  diphtheria 
is  being  wiped  out  in  this  Province.  Let  us  look,  therefore,  at 
the  record  of  the  reported  cases  of  diphtheria  since  the  year  1900, 
when  reporting  of  this  disease  was  commenced  in  Ontario.  Several 
facts  of  importance  are  at  once  evident  from  a  survey  of  the  accom- 
panying graph,  which  presents  the  incidence  of  diphtheria  during 
this  time.  First,  we  note  that  diphtheria  incidence  is  characterized 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  definite  waves.  The  crest  of 
the  wave  may  extend  over  one  or  two  years,  and  the  waves  may 
occur  at  irregular  intervals  of  several  years.  In  1922  a  particularly 
severe  wave  of  diphtheria  spread  over  certain  sections  of  the 
eastern  and  central  portion  of  this  continent.  Ontario  suffered 
severely  from  this  epidemic,  as  evidenced  by  the  high  incidence 
and  the  greatly  increased  mortality  rate.  Secondly,  the  graph 
shows  clearly  that  though  the  death  rate  has  fallen  steadily  during 
this  period,  the  incidence  of  the  disease  has  shown  but  little  evi- 
dence of  a  decline. 

This  situation  is  similarly  presented  by  a  study  of  the  case- 
fatality  rate  of  diphtheria  year  by  year.  By  the  diphtheria  case- 
fatality  rate  is  meant  the  number  of  deaths  from  diphtheria  which 
occurred  amongst  100  persons  who  suffered  Ifrom  diphtheria  in 
any  year.  We  see  in  the  graph  that  this  rate,  which  for  instance 
in  1912  was  15.2,  in  1915  was  12.5,  and  in  1925  was  8.2,  has  steadily 
fallen.  Gratifying  as  this  reduction  is,  we  cannot  feel  satisfied 
for  when  we  compare  the  case-fatality  rates  for  cases  treated  in 
our  modern  Isolation  hospitals,  we  find  rates  as  low  as  four,  that 
is,  that  only  four  out  of  100  diphtheria  cases  admitted  died  from 
this  disease.  There  is  obviously  a  reason,  and  that  reason  is  that 
cases  in  hospital  receive  adequate  doses  of  antitoxin.  When  this 
fact  is  fully  appreciated  by  our  physicians  throughout  the  Province 
we  can  expect  a  further  substantial  reduction  in  this  rate. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  successful  treatment  of  cases  of  diphtheria 
has  accounted  for  the  steadily  falling  number  of  deaths  from  this 
disease.  Our  efforts  to  control  it  by  isolation  and  proper  care  of 
diphtheria  patients  and  of  carriers,  and  by  passive  immunization ' 
of  contacts  and  by  other  measures  of  control  have  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  the  incidence  of  this  disease.  The  introduction  in 
the  past  few  years  of  toxin-antitoxin  mixture  and  now  of  diphtheria 
toxoid,  is  welcome  indeed  as  a  definite  means  for  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  cases  of  this  disease. 
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One  additional  fact  is  brought  out  by  a  study  of  the  records  of 
diphtheria  deaths,  namely,  the  age  distribution  of  these  deaths. 
Analysis  of  the  causes  of  deaths  in  Ontario  shows  clearly  the  im- 
portance of  diphtheria  as  a  cause  of  death  in  young  children.  For 
instance,  in  1924  approximately  one  out  of  every  six  deaths  among 
children  in  the  age  of  two  to  ten  years  was  due  to  diphtheria.  In 
the  accompanying  table  the  ages  of  all  persons  dying  of  diphtheria 
during  the  years  1900  to  1922  in  the  city  of  Toronto  is  summarized. 
From  this  we  note  that  almost  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  from 
this  disease  occurred  in  the  group  under  five  years  of  age.  If  we 
add  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  fifth  year  of  life,  we  find  that 
from  60  to  75  per  cent,  occur  in  the  pre-school  age  group.  The 
importance  of  the  immunization  of  this  group  is  being  realized, 
and  family  physicians  in  increasing  numbers  are  advising  the 
mothers  of  the  children  committed  to  their  care  to  have  their 
children  protected  against  this  disease.  This  pre-school  group  is 
being  reached  also  when  immunization  of  school  children  is  under- 
taken. The  mother  is  given  full  information  by  the  doctor  and 
the  teacher  and,  deciding  that  her  children  attending  school 
should  receive  this  protection,  raises  the  question  about  the  kiddies 
at  home. 

Before  discussing  in  detail  the  use  of  diphtheria  toxoid  in  the 
active  immunization  of  individuals  against  diphtheria,  it  is  worth 
while  to  digress  a  moment  to  bring  to  mind  the  difference  between 
active  and  passive  immunity,  and  also  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
essential  difference  in  nature  of  a  vaccine  and  of  a  serum.  We  all 
are  aware  that  vaccination  against  smallpox  protects  us  against 
smallpox  for  a  number  of  years.  Again,  the  experience  of  the 
various  armies  in  the  great  war  showed  conclusively  that  vaccina- 
tion against  typhoid  fever,  by  the  giving  of  two  or  three  inocula- 
tions of  typhoid  vaccine,  was  highly  successful  in  the  prevention 
of  typhoid  fever.  Tn  both,  an  immunity  is  developed,  which  lasts 
for  several  years.  This  is  spoken  of  as  an  active  immunity  because 
our  own  tissues  are  concerned  in  the  development  of  the  immunit3^ 
Active  immunity  is  produced  by  the  use  of  specially  prepared 
immunizing  agents,  which  may  be  spoken  of  as  vaccines.  Further, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  active  immunity  protects  a  person 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  Passive  immunity,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  temporary  protection  afforded  by  the  injection 
of  a  serum  obtained  from  an  immunized  animal.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  protection  afforded  by  the  injection  of  1,000  units  of 
diphtheria  antitoxin  (horse  serum).  Diphtheria  toxoid  is  in  nature 
a  vaccine.  The  injection  of  suitable  quantities  of  this  material  at 
a  proper  interval  of  time  produces  a  high  degree  of  active  immunity. 
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It  is  of  interest  to  note  also  the  development  of  the  methods 
which  are  now  used  to  produce  active  immunity  against  the  disease. 
Diphtheria  toxin,  unmodified  in  any  way,  has  not  been  used  to 
produce  immunity  in /man.  The  introduction  of  a  mixture  of 
toxin  and  antitoxin  by  Theobald  Smith  and  the  first  use  of  this 
product  by  Von  Behring  in  1913  in  human  beings  marked  a  new 
era  in  the  control  of  Diphtheria.  During  the  following  years  the 
use  of  toxin-antitoxin  mixture  became  very  general  on  this  con- 
tinent. In  1923,  Ramon,  in  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris,  intro- 
duced the  use  of  a  new  product  for  active  immunization.  He 
showed  that  toxin  could  be  rendered  completely  a-toxic  by  the 
addition  of  formalin  and  subsequent  heating,  and  further  that  this 
a-toxic  product  possessed  excellent  immunizing  properties. 
Glenny,  Allen  and  Hopkins,  in  England,  in  the  same  year  prepared 
a  similar  formalinized  toxin,  but  this  product  was  not  completely 
a-toxic.  Ramon  has  given  the  name  "Anatoxine"  to  this  product 
and  the  English  workers  have  used  the  term  "Toxoid."  The  pro- 
duct distributed  in  Canada  therfeore  bears  the  name  "Diphtheria 
Toxoid"  and  in  brackets  (Anatoxine-Ramon).  It  is  important 
that  we  should  appreciate  the  differences  between  toxin-antitoxin 
mixture  and  toxoid.  Diphtheria  toxoid  contains  no  antitoxin 
(serum)  and  is  therefore  preferable  to  toxin-antitoxin  mixture 
because  there  is  no  possibility  of  sensitizing  the  individual  inocu- 
lated to  horse  serum.  Diphtheria  toxoid  further  differs  from  toxin- 
antitoxin  mixture  by  being  completely  a-toxic.  A  quantity  of 
five  cubic  centimetres  of  this  product  may  be  injected  into  a  guinea 
pig  without  evidence  of  any  reaction.  This  quantity  is  ten  times 
the  dose  which  is  injected  into  an  individual  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  immunity.  The  immunity  produced  by  both  products 
is  definite  and  has  been  proven  by  the  successful  immunization  of 
thousands  of  individuals.  Diphtheria  toxoid,  however,  possesses 
the  advantages  referred  to  and  is  therefore  preferred  in  Canada  to 
toxin-antitoxin  mixture.  It  has  been  found  that,  in  the  case  of 
toxin-antitoxin  mixture,  three  doses  of  1  c.c.  (of  toxin-antitoxin 
mixture)  given  subcutaneously  at  one  week's  interval,  immunizes 
from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  susceptible  individuals.  Diphtheria 
toxoid  possesses  excellent  immunizing  properties  and  two  doses 
only  of  }/i  c.c.  given  subcutaneously  at  an  interval  of  one  month 
have  been  recommended.  From  information  received  and  ob- 
servations made,  we  know  that  at  least  80  per  cent,  are  immunized 
by  the  two  doses  of  toxoid.  It  may  be  necessary  to  modify  this 
dosage  by  either  increasing  the  quantity  from  Yi  to  \  c.c.  or  by 
introducing  a  third  dose  in  the  series,  in  order  that  90  to  95  per 
cent,  may  be  immunized.  It  is,  however,  too  early  in  the  ex- 
perience with    this   product   to   make   a  definite   statement.     We 
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should  remember  that  with  either  product  a  small  percentage  of 
individuals  are  not  immunized  by  the  one  course  of  treatment  and 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  do  a  final  Schick  test  three  months 
after  the  second  dose  of  toxoid  to  prove  whether  or  not  the  person 
has  been  immunized  by  the  treatment.  If  this  is  done,  the  small 
minority  of  individuals  who  have  not  been  successfully  immunized 
can  be  given  a  further  dose  or  doses.  Experience  has  shown,  in  the 
study  of  active  immunization  with  various  agents,  that  there  is 
always  a  very  small  percentage  of  persons  who  are  immunized 
only  with  difficulty  and  require  special  effort. 

The  use  of  the  Schick  test  should  be  considered  carefully.  This 
test  consists  in  the  injection  into  the  skin  of  one  arm  of  an  indi- 
vidual of  a  small  quantity  (1/10  c.c.)  of  a  properly  diluted  diph- 
theria toxin,  and  an  injection  of  a  similar  quantity  of  diluted 
diphtheria  toxoid  in  the  other  arm.  It  consists  therefore  of  an 
injection  of  diluted  diphtheria  toxin  in  one  arm  and  of  diluted 
diphtheria  toxoid  in  the  other.  This  test  will  give  information 
that  is  essential  and  should  be  done  before  diphtheria  toxoid  is 
given  to  persons  in  certain  age  groups.  The  test  properly  per- 
formed will  tell  whether  or  not  the  individual  is  susceptible  to 
diphtheria,  that  is,  that  the  person  might  contract  diphtheria  if 
exposed,  and  whether  or  not  the  individual  can  receive  the  toxoid 
injections  without  any  discomfort  or  reaction.  There  are  a  few 
points  in  connection  with  the  technique  of  this  test  that  should 
be  mentioned.  Each  package  of  this  product  contains  a  capillary 
tube  of  diphtheria  toxin  and  a  vial  of  sterile  salt  solution  for  the 
proper  dilution  of  the  toxin  before  injection,  and  an  ampoule  of 
diluted  diphtheria  toxoid  which  is  labelled  "Reaction  Test." 
First,  in  reference  to  the  diluting  of  the  toxin,  one  should  use  care 
in  breaking  the  ends  of  the  capillary  tube  which  contains  the 
drop  of  toxin.  If  one  end  of  the  capillary  tube  be  broken  off  with 
the  fingers,  there  is  a  chance  that  the  drop  of  toxin  will  be  broken 
into  several  smaller  drops,  and  part  of  the  toxin  will  be  forced 
into  the  other  end  of  the  tube  and  in  breaking  off  this  end  a  portion 
of  the  toxin  will  be  lost.  To  avoid  this,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
ends  be  broken  off  with  a  file  which  is  supplied  in  the  package. 
In  this  way  no  loss  of  toxin  is  entailed  in  the  opening  of  the  tube. 
Again,  it  is  recommended  that  the  toxin  and  saline  be  mixed  by 
inverting  the  vial  several  times  rather  than  by  vigorous  shaking, 
as  there  is  evidence  that  shaking  may  reduce  the  strength  of  the 
diluted  toxin.  Two  syringes  are  required,  one  for  the  injection  of 
the  diluted  toxin,  and  the  other  for  the  diluted  toxoid.  A  suitable 
syringe  is  an  all-glass  syringe  of  1  c.c.  capacity  accurately  gradu- 
ated in  1/10  c.c.'s.  The  best  needle  is  one  of  fine  bore,  gauge  26 
or  27,  one-half  inch   in  length,  having  a  short  bevel,  and  being 
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made  of  stainless  steel.  Ordinary  steel  needles  rust  very  quickly 
and  are  soon  useless.  The  needle  should  properly  fit  the  syringe 
tip,  otherwise  leakage  will  occur  when  the  injection  is  being  made. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  sufficient  water  may  remain  in  the 
needle  when  the  needle  is  removed  from  the  dish  of  boiling  water 
in  which  it  has  been  sterilized,  to  give  false  results.  Investigations 
showed  that  in  a  series  of  tests  in  which  suspicion  had  been  aroused 
by  the  finding  of  only  an  occasional  positive  test,  that  the  freshly 
boiled  needles  contained  almost  1/10  c.c.  of  water.  Thus  when 
the  injections  were  made,  certain  persons  did  not  receive  the 
Schick  test  toxin  in  its  proper  strength.  The  following  reactions 
in  the  Schick  test  are  important  in  determining  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  diphtheria  toxoid  injections  are  required  and 
whether  or  not  these  may  be  given  without  discomfort. 

(a)  Positive  Reaction  — A  red  or  pink  reaction  of  varying  size  is 
evident  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  about  the  site  of  the  injec- 
tion of  the  diluted  toxin,  with  an  abscence  of  any  redness  in  the 
other  arm  around  the  site  of  the  diluted  diphtheria  toxoid  injec- 
tion.  This  reaction  indicates  clearly  that  the  individual  is  sus- 
ceptible to  diphtheria  and,  further,  that  if  immunized  with  toxoid 
no  reaction  or  discomfort  would  follow  the  injection  of  the  regular 
immunizing  dose. 

(b)  Negative  Reaction. — Absence  of  a  red  or  pink  colour  around 
the  site  of  injection  of  the  diluted  diphtheria  toxin.  This  reaction 
indicates  that  the  individual  is  immune  to  diphtheria,  providing 
of  course  that  the  test  has  been  properly  made  and  that  the  toxin 
used  was  fully  potent.  'Such  an  individual  does  not  need  to  be 
immunized  with  toxoid. 

(c)  Combined  Toxin  and  Toxoid  Reaction  — ^An  area  of  redness 
is  found  in  the  one  arm  at  the  site  of  injection  of  the  toxin,  and 
also  at  the  site  of  injection  of  the  toxoid,  in  the  other  arm.  Usually 
the  redness  appears  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  and 
may  or  may  not  increase  in  size  by  the  time  that  the  reading  is 
made  on  the  third  or  fourth  day.  Sometimes  the  reaction  with 
the  diluted  toxin  injection  is  definitely  larger  and  of  a  brighter  red 
colour,  but  often  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  any  difference  between 
the  two  areas  of  redness.  The  reaction  with  the  diluted  toxoid 
indicates  that  the  individual  is  sensitive  to  the  proteins  present  in 
the  toxoid.  The  reaction  in  the  other  arm  with  the  diluted  toxin 
is  difficult  to  interpret  since  the  redness  may  be  due  to  either  the 
action  of  the  toxin  itself  or  to  the  proteins  present  in  the  toxin. 
The  same  proteins  are  present  in  both  the  diluted  toxin  and  the 
toxoid.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  the  two  injections  is  evident 
and  the  additional  value  of  the  toxoid  injection,  in  acting  as  a 
control  test,  is  seen.     An  individual  showing  this  combined  toxoid 
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and  toxin  reaction  may  or  may  not  be  immune  to  diphtheria,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  from  the  reaction  In  the  arm  receiving 
the  toxin  whether  the  redness  is  due  to  the  toxin  or  to  the  proteins 
present  in  the  material  used.  When  it  is  desired  to  determine 
definitely  whether  such  a  person  is  or  is  not  immune  to  diphtheria, 
an  accurate  determination  of  the  actual  amount  of  antitoxin, 
present  in  the  blood  of  the  individual  can  be  made.  It  is  necessary 
to  send  to  the  laboratory  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  individual's 
blood. 

In  every  package  of  diphtheria  toxoid  distributed  by  the  labora- 
tories a  small  vial  of  diluted  diphtheria  toxoid  is  supplied.  This 
is  added  in  order  to  permit  a  physician  who  has  not  a  Schick  test 
package  at  hand  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  individual  can 
be  given  the  immunizing  doses  of  toxoid  without  discomfort  or 
reaction. 

Emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  importance  of  preliminary 
testing,  of  older  children  and  adults,  either  by  using  the  complete 
Schick  test  or  b}^  using  part  of  the  Schick  test,  namely,  the  "Re- 
action Test."  It  is  important,  however,  to  know  that  it  is  very 
rare  to  find  an  infant  or  a  young  child  under  six  years  of  age  who 
will  give  any  reaction  to  the  injection  of  toxoid.  Further,  we 
know  from  different  Schick  test  observations  recorded  by  physic- 
ians in  cities,  that  infants  after  the  age  of  six  months  rapidly  be- 
come susceptible  to  diphtheria  and  that  from  this  age  to  the  age 
of  six  years  the  great  majority  of  such  children  are  found  to  be 
susceptible  to  diphtheria.  The  Schick  test,  therefore,  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  so  far  as  this  group  is  concerned.  These  children 
need  toxoid  immunization  and  there  need  be  practically  no  fear  of 
any  reaction.  Every  physician  who  has  used  diphtheria  toxoid  in 
infants  and  in  young  children  has  found  that  it  is  the  very  rarest 
occurrence  to  have  any  evidence  of  reaction  following  the  injection. 
The  Schick  test  findings  in  older  age  groups  in  cities  and  towns 
show  that  after  the  age  of  six  a  considerable  portion  of  the  persons 
in  the  age  group  from  six  to  ten  are  immune  to  diphtheria,  probably 
from  40  to  50  per  cent.,  and  in  the  group  from  ten  to  twenty  years 
of  age  the  percentage  of  immune  individuals  steadily  rises  so  that 
we  find  that  70  to  80  pejr  cent,  of  young  adults  are  immune.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  do  the  Schick  test  in 
the  ordinary  school  population  because  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  work  and  expense  which  is  entailed  in  widespread 
diphtheria  immunization,  by  giving  the  immunization  only  to 
those  who  are  Schick  positive.  One  of  course,  appreciates  that 
the  Schick  testing  itself  in  a  large  group  involves  considerable 
work,  and  one  may  reason  that  little  labour  is  saved  ultimately 
by  doing  preliminary  Schick  test.     It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
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ever,  that  we  gain  also  the  useful  information  as  to  the  occurrence 
of  any  persons  who  might  react  to  the  toxoid  injection.  Dr. 
Adams,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Windsor,  has  had  extensive 
experience  with  the  use  of  this  product,  and  has  found  that  only- 
one  out  of  every  thirty  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  who 
were  given  toxoid  gave  any  marked  reaction.  Consequently  he 
has  omitted  the  Schick  testing  in  his  work  of  immunization  of 
school  children.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Toronto  in  the  work 
being  conducted  by  Dr.  C.  J.  O.  Hastings,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  in  the  immunization  of  the  public  school  population,  it 
has  been  considered  that  it  is  the  best  policy  to  carry  out  Schick 
tests  before  giving  toxoid.  There  is  no  question  that  in  individuals 
over  twelve  years  of  age  that  the  Schick  test  should  be  done  before 
toxoid  is  given,  or  in  any  case  the  ''reaction  test"  should  be  per- 
formed. We  can  summarize  the  foregoing  by  saying  that  in 
children  under  six  years  the  Schick  test  can  be  omitted;  that  in 
children  from  six  to  twelve  years  the  Schick  test  is  recommended, 
and  that  in  older  children  and  adults  it  is  essential  that  the  Schick 
test,  or  at  least  the  reaction  test,  be  done  before  toxoid  is  given. 
The  group  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  occur  and  the 
group  therefore  which  requires  immunization  most  is  the  group 
under  ten  years  of  age,  and  it  is  this  group  in  which  reactions  are 
of  very  minor  importance  because  of  their  relatively  rare  occur- 
rence. In  reference  to  duration  of  the  immunity  produced,  it  is 
believed  that  the  immunity  will  last  for  a  period  of  years.  It  has 
been  shown  by  the  Schick  testing  of  large  groups  of  persons  that 
susceptibility  in  infancy  is  followed  by  the  development  of  im- 
munity in  the  majority  of  individuals  by  the  time  that  they  have 
reached  early  adult  life.  This  immunity,  which  they  have  acquired 
by  contact  with  the  disease  during  childhood,  is  maintained  in 
adult  life.  There  is  every  reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the 
immunity  produced  by  diphtheria  toxoid  injections  is  of  similar 
character  and  duration.  In  conclusion,  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  throughout  the  whole  of  Canada  active  campaigns  are  being 
;:onducted  to  inform  the  general  public  of  the  importance  of  diph- 
theria prevention  by  specific  immunization.  Dr.  M.  M.  Seymour, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Health  of  Saskatchewan,  has  made  a  great 
contribution  by  popularizing  the  campaign  for  the  control  by  vac- 
cination of  diphtheria,  smallpox  and  typhoid  fever,  and  through- 
out this  continent  the  "Seymour  plan"  has  become  known.  We 
in  Ontario  are  glad  to  say  that  splendid  progress  is  being  made  in 
not  only  the  large  cities,  but  in  the  small  centres,  and  that  the 
value  of  this  preventive  measure  is  being  rapidly  appreciated  by 
all  who  have  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  our  diphtheria 
problem. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  IN  CHILDHOOD 
Dr.  W.  Armstrong. 

In  many  communities  in  Ontario  the  activities  of  the  school 
nurse  have  been  the  entering  wedge  for  a  better  and  much  larger 
pubHc  health  programme. 

Tuberculosis  work  occupies  no  small  place  in  the  duties  of  a 
school  nurse.  The  nurse  should  know  the  causes  and  means  of 
transmission  of  the  disease  and  be  ^ble  intelligently  to  advise  and 
direct  the  very  necessary  preventive  measures.  Tuberculosis 
is  so  bound  up  with  hygiene  and  so  closely  related  with  methods 
of  living,  milk  supply,  etc.,  that  the  control  of  the  disease  cannot 
be  thought  of  as  a  separate  and  distinct  problem. 

It  might  be  wise  to  refer  to  the  meanings  of  the  words  "infection" 
and  "disease"  and  to  dififerentiate  between  the  conditions.  A 
child  is  spoken  of  as  being  infected  when  he  has  taken  into  his 
body  germs  called  the  tubercle  bacilli.  A  child  may  be  infected 
yet  be  perfectly  healthy  and  never  show  any  evidence  of  illness 
from  such  infection.  If  the  child's  resistance  is  such  that  he  is 
unable  to  take  care  of  his  infection  and  toxaemia  and  destruction 
of  tissue  result  sufificient  to  produce  illness,  the  condition  is  called 
disease. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  tuberculin  test.  It  is  the  one  and 
only  true  and  practical  diagnostic  method  we  have  at  present  to 
determine  if  an  individual  has  or  has  not  been  infected.  If  no 
reaction  is  obtained  after  such  a  test,  one  is  fully  justified,  except 
in  rare  cases,  in  assuming  tuberculosis  is  not  a  factor  in  the  health 
of  the  individual.  If  the  reaction  is  positive  it  is  definite  evidence 
that  infection  has  occurred.  It  has  no  value  in  the  determination 
of  the  presence  of  disease. 

In  1923  a  survey  of  urban  and  rural  children  was  carried  out  by 
the  medical  staffs  of  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Health  of 
Ontario,  in  and  around  the  town  of  Dundas.  Thirteen  hundred 
and  twenty-one  children  were  tuberculin  tested.  The  following 
table  gives  the  percentage  in  different  age  groups  who  gave  a 
positive  reaction  and  therefore  were  assumed  to  be  infected  with 
tubercle: 

1  to  4  years 15% 

5  to  9  years 23% 

10  to  14  years 41% 

15  to  18  years 58% 

Of  the  total  number,  22  per  cent,  of  the  rural  and  36  per  cent, 
of  the  urban  children  were  found  to  be  infected.  However,  of  this 
group  only  fourteen  children  (approximately  1  per  cent.)  were 
found  to  be  suffering  from  active  tuberculous  disease. 
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The  percentages  quoted  above  are  considerably  below  those  re- 
ported in  other  provincial  surveys  and  may  be  partially  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  children  examined  had  had 
the  benefit  for  eight  years  of  efficient  school  nursing  and  further  by 
the  fact  that  poverty  is  almost  an  unknown  factor  in  this  district. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  any  one  pessimistic  on  hearing  of  the 
large  percentage  of  children  infected  would  throw  up  his  hands  and 
exclaim,  "What's  the  use,"  but  an  optimist  would  say  that  "In- 
fection can't  be  so  bad  because  many  have  it  yet  few  become  ill." 

Realizing  the  limitations,  ethical  and  otherwise,  of  the  duties  of 
a  school  nurse,  I  am  convinced  that  a  well  trained  school  nurse 
can  be  an  extremely  valuable  agency  in  the  community  in  bringing 
under  observation  suspicious  cases.  In  co-operation  with  physician 
and  parents  she  can  render  great  assistance  in  obtaining  more  de- 
finite diagnosis.  Further,  she  can  be  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
the  care  of  suspicious  cases  and  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
this  disease  in  childhood. 

The  reasons  for  the  foregoing  statements  are  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

Tuberculous  disease  in  childhood  is  not  easily  detected  by 
physical  examination.  The  disease  rarely  involves  the  lungs  pro- 
per, but  rather  the  glands  draining  the  lungs  and  situated  at  their 
roots.  The  physical  signs  illicited  by  enlarged  and  diseased  glands 
may  be  suggestive,  but  without  and  sometimes  with  the  help  of 
the  X-ray  are  rarely  definite. 

The  symptoms  the  child  presents  and  his  general  condition  are 
the  important  manifestations  of  childhood  tuberculosis.  There  are 
three  cardinal  danger  signals: 

1.  Stationary  weight  or  loss  of  weight  without  apparent  cause. 

2.  Evidence  of  early  fatigue^usually  first  detected  by  the 
mother  who  observes  that  the  child  is  not  inclined  to  play. 

3.  Constant  afternoon  temperature  above  99°. 

4.  Other  but  less  definite  signs  are  poor  appetite  and  enlarged 
cervical  glands.  History  of  intimate  contact  with  the  disease 
should  be  included  here. 

Cough  and  sputum  are  rare  indications  of  childhood  tuber- 
culosis and  when  present  in  children  under  twelves  years  of  age 
(excepting  in  cases  of  widespread  disease)  point  strongly  to  a  non- 
tuberculous  lung  condition. 

A  contact  is  a  person  who  has  come  into  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
tuberculous  individual  closely  enough  to  render  the  transmission 
of  the  disease  possible.  Where  the  contacts  are  children  the  case 
is  serious.  This  infection  results  fatally  in  two  out  of  three  infants 
under  one  year  of  age,  and  in  one  out  of  three  children  under  two 
years  of  age. 
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If  you  will  recall  the  figures  of  the  Dundas  survey  you  will  note 
that  infection  is  taking  place  in  all  ages — the  child  is  receiving  at 
least  occasional  doses  of  tuberculosis  germs.  These  doses  may  be 
unimportant  incidents  in  child  life.  However,  repeated  and  large 
doses  are  an  entirely  different  matter.  One  may  say  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that  when  a  child  is  in  contact  with  an  open  case 
of  tuberculosis  (one  having  tubercle  bacilli  in  his  sputum)  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  infection  and  such  infection  is  usually  mas- 
sive. Such  a  contact  should  be  considered  a  potential  case  of 
tuberculous  disease  and  be  under  strict  observation. 

In  your  work  you  record  the  weight  of  each  pupil  at  more  or  less 
regular  intervals.  Statistics  have  shown  that  one  out  of  every  ten 
children  ten  per  cent,  or  more  under  normal  weight  is  suffering 
from  active  tuberculous  disease.  Nine  of  the  ten  children  are  10 
per  cent,  or  more  under  normal  weight  because  of  other  factors, 
among  which  are: 

1.  Poor  home  environment — this  includes  discipline.  Lack  of 
proper  rest  and  the  absence  of  other  health  habits  are  as  important 
as  so-called  unsanitary  surroundings. 

2.  Insufficient  and  improper  food. 

3.  Diseased  tonsils  and  adenoids. 

4.  Diseased  teeth. 

5.  Excessive  exercise.  Some  children  work,  run  errands,  deliver 
parcels,  etc.,  before  school,  work  and  play  hard  at  school  and  con- 
tinue work  after  school  hours  and  in  some  instances  until  late  at 
night.  Boys  of  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age  are  frequently  seen 
working  in  bowling  alleys  and  similar  places  until  eleven  o'clock. 
Many  a  child,  if  not  guided,  will  play  for  more  strenuous  games 
than  his  strength  will  warrant. 

Because  of  the  above  mentioned  possible  factors  in  the  produc- 
tion of  stationary  or  loss  of  weight  and  early  fatigue,  one  must 
endeavour  to  eliminate  all  such  possible  causes  before  assuming 
that  the  child  is  suffering  from  tuberculous  disease.  It  is  in  this 
regard  that  a  school  nurse  can,  by  observation,  co-operate  with 
the  physician  and  assist  in  the  diagnosis. 

For  example,  suppose  you  find  a  child  eight  years  of  age  15  per 
cent,  under  weight,  showing  little  inclination  to  play  and  com- 
plaining of  being  tired.  You  should  at  once  think  of  tuberculosis 
as  a  possible  cause  and  should  record  his  4  p.m.  temperature  for 
one  week,  leaving  the  thermometer  in  the  mouth  not  less  than  five 
minutes.  If  his  temperature  is  99°  or  over,  or,  in  fact  if  con- 
stantly over  99°,  your  suspicion  would  be  strengthened  and  you 
should  report  the  case  to  the  school  physician  where  one  is  avail- 
able, or  to  the  family  physician  when  there  is  no  school  medical 
officer.     At  the  same  time  you  should  examine  his  tonsils,  teeth, 
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etc.,  to  determine  if  they  are  diseased  and  also  inquire  the  time 
he  goes  to  bed,  the  type  of  food  he  eats  and  of  his  home  environ- 
ment in  general.  The  result  of  your  investigation  should  be  con- 
veyed to  the  physician.  If  no  cause  for  his  under-nutrition, 
fatigue  and  pyrexia  can  be  determined  by  you  or  by  his  physician 
on  complete  physical  examination,  or  if  after  probable  causes  such 
as  diseased  tonsils,  lack  of  sleep,  etc.,  are  eliminated,  the  child 
still  shows  no  improvement,  the  physician  will  then  have  a  definite 
basis  on  which  to  warrant  at  least  a  tentative  diagnosis  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

If  you  know  a  child  has  been  in  intimate  contact  with  the  disease 
yet  shows  no  signs  or  symptoms  you  should  endeavour  to:  • 

1.  Keep  his  weight  up  to  normal.  Weight  should  be  checked 
every  three  months  and  inquiries  made  for  indications  of  early 
fatigue. 

2.  Advise  proper  food.     (This  includes  milk.) 

3.  Make  sure  he  has  no  other  handicap  (such  as  diseased  tonsils, 
etc.)  in  maintaining  his  health. 

4.  Advise  more  rest  than  for  the  average  child. 

If  you  are  suspicious  that  a  child  has  tuberculosis  you  should: 

1.  Enquire  as  to  possibility  of  contact. 

2.  Investigate  for  non-tuberculous  conditions. 

3.  Endeavour  to  bring  weight  up  to  normal  if  under-nutrition  is 
present. 

4.  Curtail  all  strenuous  exercise. 

5.  Advise  as  much  rest  as  possible  until  tuberculosis  as  the 
cause  has  been  either  eliminated  or  confirmed. 

If  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  is  made  although  treatment  is 
under  the  physician's  domain,  remember  there  are  five  great 
medicines  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis:  Rest,  fresh  air,  sun- 
light, good  food  and  more  rest.  Rest  stands  first  and  last,  and  is 
the  one  without  which  repair  or  cure  can  not  take  place. 

Certain  types  of  cases  will  present  themselves  in  which  pre- 
ventorium treatment  is  indicated.     The  following  are  examples: 

The  three  types  of  cases  selected,  although  probably  those  in 
which  the  indications  are  most  evident,  do  not  by  any  means 
cover  all  types  in  which  preventorium  care  would  be  ideal. 

1.  All  infants  infected  under  two  years  of  age  whose  home  sur- 
roundings are  unsatisfactory.  Only  in  rare  cases  are  the  facilities 
in  the  home  sufficient  to  assume  that  proper  care  and  treatment 
can  be  provided.  An  infant  living  in  the  same  house  with  an 
open  case  of  tuberculosis  will  undoubtedly  receive  additional  doses 
of  tubercle  bacilli  and  thereby  decrease  its  chances  of  survival. 
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2.  Any  infected  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  who  is  still 
a   contact   and   who   shows   any   suggestive   signs   or   symptoms. 

3.  Any  uninfected,  undernourished,  and  easily  fatigued  child 
who  is  a  contact. 

If  you  discover  a  case  that  is  one  of  the  above  described  types 
you  should  report  it,  along  with  the  findings  of  your  home  visit  to 
the  school  Medical  Officer  or  physician  concerned,  who  should 
acquaint  the  chairman  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  with  the 
details  of  the  case.  Admission  of  a  child  to  a  preventorium  is 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  admission  of  an  adult  to  a  sana- 
torium and  the  cost  for  maintenance  of  a  child  is  the  same  as  for 
an  adult. 

Although  it  is  known  that  we  take  into  our  bodies  tuberculosis 
germs  from  time  to  time  throughout  life  it  is  still  thought  that 
disease  developing  in  adult  life  is  more  often  due  to  a  breaking 
down  of  resistance  and  a  lighting  up  of  childhood  infection  than 
the  result  of  added  infections  in  later  life.  However  one  must 
not  minimize  the  dangers  of  adult  contact. 

The  surest  way  to  decrease  illness  and  death  from  tuberculosis 
is  to  keep  the  general  fitness  of  the  children  up  to  par  or  standard. 
This  does  not  mean  the  par  which  includes  a  few  pounds  under 
nutrition,  decayed  teeth  or  a  diseased  tonsil.  It  is  part  of  our 
task  to  make  efforts  to  hold  in  check  more  and  more  the  infections 
of  early  life  and  prevent  these  infections  from  developing  into 
disease. 

Maintaining  the  health  of  the  individual  through  childhood  is 
not  only  making  preparation  for  him  to  withstand  his  infection 
should  it  come  but  also  keeping  up  that  complex  thing  known  as 
resistance  so  that  barriers  already  built  are  never  weakened. 

In  spite  of  health  education  having  extended  over  a  period  of 
fifteen  years  in  Ontario  there  are  many  people  who  believe  that 
tuberculosis  cannot  be  prevented  or  cured.  You  have  oppor- 
tunities afforded  to  a  very  few  to  give  important  knowledge  to 
very  receptive  minds.  Lessons  learned  in  childhood  are  very 
vivid.  Startling  exhibits  are  not  necessary  in  bringing  health 
rules  to  children.  It  is  suggested  that  a  more  general  use  be 
made  of  posters  and  pamphlets  designed  for  school  use  and  supplied 
by  the  Canadian  Tuberculosis  Association.  Regular  talks  on 
health  attractively  promoted  to  each  class  is  time  well  spent. 
Health  competitions  and  games  for  the  younger  children  assist 
materially  in  the  formation  of  good  health  habits. 

Your  work  in  tuberculosis  will  have  to  do  more  with  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  than  with  the  prevention  of  infection  and 
fortunately  you  have  definite  means  which  are  within  the  reach 
of  all. 
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THE  SCHOOL   NURSE  AS  A    SOCIAL  AGENCY  IN   THE 

COMMUNITY 

Miss  Charlotte  Whitton,  M.A.,  Ottawa. 

The  school  nurse  is  not  in  theory  a  * 'generalized"  nurse,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  of  the  smaller  communities,  she  is 
the  first,  and  sometimes  for  long  years,  the  only  representative  of 
public  or  child  health  effort.  The  school  nurse  may  choose, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  be,  merely  and  solely,  the  "school 
nurse,"  just  as  a  teacher  may  choose  to  be  merely  "the  teacher," 
her  responsibilities  and  professional  interest  in  her  job  or  com- 
munity circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  classroom  and  curriculum. 

Or,  the  school  nurse  may  assume,  especially  in  the  smaller 
communities,  the  broader  role  of  an  active  participant  in  the 
health  crusade.  She  may  utilize  the  strategic  position  she  occupies 
with  the  children  to  broadcast  her  health  teaching  to  the  com- 
munity, even  to  establish  direct  contacts  with  undesirable  health 
conditions  in  the  home,  or  in  the  community  itself  by  virtue  of 
the  interrelationship  of  such  conditions  to  the  problems  of  the 
health  of  the  children  in  the  classroom.  If  her  lot  be  cast  in  the 
large,  specialized  community,  equally  broad  opportunities  await 
her  in  co-operation  with  the  community  health  forces.  The 
school  nurse  then  becomes,  in  fact,  a  public  health  agency. 

But,  even  to  wider  vision  may  the  school  nurse  extend  the 
limits  of  her  interest.  As  she  examines  and  records  the  weights, 
and  heights,  the  gains  and  losses,  the  defects,  and  perfections  of 
the  passing  throngs  of  school  children,  the  concomitant,  social 
factors  that  enter  into  the  "raison  d'etre"  of  these  items,  which 
she  records,  cannot  but  intrude  themselves  upon  her  vision. 
The  facts  that  condition  Susie's  weakened  constitution,  and 
Maudie's  lackadaisical  stare,  or  ten-year-old  Tommy's  listless 
ennui  are  frequently  more  complicated  than  just  lack  of  sleep  or 
insufficient  or  incorrect  food,  or  enough  lukewarm  black  tea  iot 
breakfast  to  float  the  British  navy.  Behind  the  zig-zag  pattern 
of  the  ignorant,  careless  or  indifferent  home,  there  generally 
exists  the  unstable  frame-work  of  an  unsatisfactory  social  con- 
dition. The  school  nurse  who  completes  her  job  gets  at  the  very 
outline  and  woof  of  the  haphazard  pattern  of  her  children's  lives. 
In  the  large,  specialized  community,  she  does  it  by  an  intimate 
knowledge  and  co-operative  understanding  of  the  other  social 
agencies,  whose  threads  lead  them  to  her  children's  homes.  In 
the  small  community  she  does  it  by  knowing  the  children  in  their 
out-of-school*  hours,  in  their  homes,  as  well  as  on  the  scales  or 
under  the  "tape  measure."     And  she  does  it,  also,  by  knowing 
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well  the  background  of  her  community,  and  its  social  resources. 
The  school  nurse  then  becomes  one  of  the  social,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  health  agencies  of  the  community.  And  it  is  this  school 
nurse,  who  is  interested  in  her  job  as  a  social  job,  in  whom  the 
child  welfare  programme  is  particularly  interested. 

The  school  nurse,  who  is  also  a  social  agency,  assumes  many 
aspects.  She  is  almost  the  rival  of  the  ''quick  change"  vaudeville 
artist.  She  becomes  in  certain  aspects,  very  definitely,  a  teacher, 
in  others  a  sanitary  engineer  and  architect.  She  appears  at 
times  as  a  school  attendance  officer,  again  almost  as  a  psychologist, 
and  often,  frequently  perhaps,  as  a  family  case  worker,  or  perhaps 
what  may  be  more  adequately  described,  as  a  case  worker  in  the 
child  welfare  field.  When  opportunity  arises  for  close  co-operation 
with  the  teacher,  her  follow-up  work  with  the  home  may  entitle 
her  to  be  described  rather  as  a  visiting  teacher,  than  a  nurse. 

First  and  foremost,  perhaps,  the  school  nurse  ranks  as  an  edu- 
cational force  in  the  whole  public  health  programme. 

Child  health  is  one  of  the  few  phases  of  child  welfare,  in  which 
we  have  passed  to  a  large  degree  out  of  the  field  of  legislation 
into  the  field  of  administration  and  education.  Here  and  there 
some  minor  changes  may  be  necessary  in  regulations  or  statutes, 
but  on  the  whole  the  legislative  frame  work  of  sound  child  health 
provision  is  fairly  complete  in  most  of  the  provinces  of  Canada. 
The  problems  pressing  for  solution  are  those  of  administration 
and  public  education,  the  former  being  really  included  in  the 
latter.  Education  of  the  public  on  fundamental  health  facts, 
and  enlightenment  of  the  public  on  health  conditions,  as  they 
exist,  form  the  pillars  on  which  the  arch  of  adequate  provision 
for  nursing  and  medical  services  will  rest.  Could  a  faithful  replica 
of  the  actual  lack  of  any  nursing  or  medical  facilities,  with  w:hich 
thousands  of  Canadian  citizens,  especially  women  and  children, 
are  faced,  be  presented  in  an  easily  comprehended  form  to  the 
general  public  of  this  country,  more  adequate  services  to  meet 
the  need  would  inevitably  be  forthcoming.  Could  this  picture  of 
the  great  groups  of  population  without  this  service  be  related  to 
the  indisputable  benefits  of  these  services,  the  educational  power 
of  the  facts  thus  marshalled  would  be  even  greater.  For  instance, 
such  comparative  facts  as  that  in  a  given  year  the  stillbirth  rate 
in  the  registration  area  was  35  per  1,000  living  births,  but  only 
31  per  1,000  in  the  12,000  cases  receiving  the  prenatal  care  of  the 
Victorian  Order  of  Nurses  and.23.5  per  1,000  in  the  cases  of  mothers 
under  the  care  of  the  prenatal  clinic  of  the  Toronto  General  Hos- 
pital, require  no  explanatory  paragraphs  to  bring  their  message 
home.  The  contrasted  listing  of  the  areas  in  CaAada,  where 
not  only  any  prenatal  services  but  even  medical  or  nursing  services 
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are  not  accessible  for  mother  and  child  forms  in  itself  an  unanswer- 
able plea  for  extended  administration  of  health  services. 

''A  fruitful  fact,"  says  Julia  Lathrop,  "requires  neither  com- 
pulsory legislation,  nor  military  sanction — it  requires  only  a 
chance  to  be  used."  The  "fruitful  facts"  in  human  life  saved  and 
human  potentialities  realized,  of  such  measures  as  adequate  pre- 
natal and  maternal  care,  pasteurization  of  the  milk  supply,  im- 
munization against  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  and  a 
score  other  social  provisions  truly  require  no  demonstration;  they 
require  only  this  "chance  to  be  used."  They  require  that  the 
specialized  knowledge  of  their  efficacy,  held  only  by  the  few, 
shall  enter  the  minds  of  the  many  and  become  the  generalized 
knowledge,  the  public  opinion  of  the  community. 

And  this  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  school  nurse,  as  a  social 
agency  in  the  community,  the  dissemination  of  the  fruitful  facts 
of  her  health  knowledge,  that  scattered  through  the  ct>mmunity, 
they  may  con^e  to  fruition  in  a  sound,  strong  public  opinion  on 
health  matters. 

Communities  that  would  not  brook  the  thought  of  the  generalized 
nursing  programme  will  embark  on  the  school  nursing  programme 
as  part  of  a  greater  school  district.  Health  and  public  health, 
in  fact  the  whole  horizon  of  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine  will 
open,  or  for  long  years  remain  obscured,  for  these  communities 
as  the  school  nurse  has  eyes  to  see  the  possibilities  of  her  office, 
and  the  mind,  tactfully,  to  bring  them  to  the  comprehension  and 
realization  of  the  group  she  serves.  Not  only,  may  she  be  the 
only  public  health  unit  in  the  community,  but  she  has  direct 
contact  with  the  most  observant,  the  most  talkative,  the  most 
dynamic,  the  most  diffusive  force  in  that  community, — its  irre- 
pressible child  life.  Properly  taught,  the  child  becomes  one  of  the 
most  potent  of  all  forces  in  human  relations,  the  unconscious 
enthusiast  for  his  cause.  So,  in  this  role,  the  school  health  nurse 
is  the  teacher  from  whom,  and  through  whom,  childhood  will 
spread  the  crusade  of  positive  health  through  all  the  countryside, 
carrying  ultimately  an  improvement  of  personal  hygiene,  of  sani- 
tation, of  nutrition,  of  all  the  habits  of  life  into  the  home  from 
which  he  has  come. 

Then  the  school  nurse  dons  the  garb  of  the  sanitary  engineer 
and  architect.  To  her  the  hygiene  of  the  school  building  must  be 
as  definite  a  problem  and  study  as  that  of  the  children  she  serves. 
The  building  itself,  its  proper  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation, 
the  provision  and  conditions  of  play  space,  the  water  supply,  the 
sanitary  arrangements,  the  seating  provision  from  the  point  of 
view  of  posture,  and  all  similar,  material  features  of  the  "back- 
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ground"  of  her  job  cannot  be  omitted  by  the  school  nurse,  who 
will  be  a  social  force  in  the  community. 

The  school  nurse,  who  acts  as  a  social  force  must  also  see  the 
relation  of  her  complete  job  to  the  duties  of  the  school  attendance 
officer.  In  the  larger  urban  centres  this  will  be  assumed,  as  a 
co-operative  arrangement  with  the  school  attendance  officers. 
In  many  a  small  community,  the  nurse,  in  co-operation  with  the 
teacher,  must  assume  something  of  the  hybrid  nature  of  a  visiting 
teacher-nurse,  locating  the  root  cause  of  frequent  or  lengthy 
absences  from  school,  where  any  health  condition  apparently 
enters  into  the  case.  Such  an  attitude  to  her  children  will  lead 
many  a  school  nurse  into  a  field,  in  which  such  an  inestimable 
contribution  has  been  made  by  scores  of  school  nurses  to  the  im- 
provement of  child  life,  and  incidentally  to  the  economic  life  of 
the  country,  that  is,  the  detection  and  provision  for  treatment  of 
the  crippled  or  physically  defective  child.  This  may  involve 
not  only  the  mere  detection  of  defect  and  reference  for  medical 
examination.  It  may  mean,  for  the  school  nurse,  long  and  patient 
effort  to  provide  treatment  facilities,  and  to  raise  the  funds  to 
cover  this  expense.  The  school  nurse,  who  is  a  social  force,  com- 
pletes her  job. 

The  school  nurse,  who  is  a  social  agency,  may  likewise  have 
sudden  responsibilities  thrust  upon  her  to  collaborate  with  the 
teacher,  in  psychological  or  psychiatric  services,  or  in  the  best 
approach  to  th^m  which  they  can  provide.  The  school  nurse, 
like  any  other  social  worker,  must  make  her  job  a  complete  one, 
and  when  faced  with  what  may  appear  a  problem  of  mental  re- 
tardation, she  must  be  familiar  in  the  highly  developed  com- 
munity, with  the  services  which  will  enable  her  to  get  a  complete 
diagnosis  of  the  case.  In  the  small  community,  with  the  teacher 
she  may  have  to  attempt  to  make  sufficient  diagnosis  of  the  factors 
of  the  problem  case,  to  be  able  to  advise  as  to  the  proper  lines  of 
treatment  and  provision  for  the  need. 

If  she  knows  her  pupils,  and  knows  the  pupils'  teachers,  especially 
in  the  smaller  communities,  she  may  often  render  a  great  service 
to  the  individual  child,  by  consulting  with  teacher  or  parents, 
when  she  feels  from  her  professional  knowledge  of  the  child's 
record,  that  greater  study  of  the  child's  proclivities  are  required. 
Knowing  the  child's  physical  capabilities,  and,  in  common  with 
the  teacher,  aware  likewise  of  his  or  her  mental  capacity,  the 
school  nurse  may  often  be  able  to  serve  the  child  by  aiding  in  the 
direction  of  his  or  her  development  along  other  vocational  lines 
than  those  which  habit  or  tradition  may  be  dictating,  with  but 
slight  regard  for  the  child's  aptitudes. 
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The  socially-minded  nurse  will  frequently  find  that  cases  of 
apparent  retardation  will  resolve  into  social  rather  than  health  or 
mental  problems,  that  may  lead  her  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
family  case  work  field.  Apparent  listlessness  or  stupidity  may 
be  the  result  of  fatigue  or  ill-treatment,  directly  attributable  to 
unsatisfactory,  often  deplorable  home  conditions,  or  excessive 
work  out  of  school  hours.  The  school  nurse,  to  complete  the 
ring  of  service  to  the  child,  should  be  able  to  bring  to  his  or  her 
service,  the  services  which  would  remedy  this  undesirable  situa- 
tion. If  these  do  not  exist  within  the  community,  the  nurse,  to 
do  a  complete  job,  should  in  be  a  position  to  obtain  some  general 
but  accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  her  province  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  county  or  provincial  district,  at  the  service  of 
children  in  need  of  special  care.  Obviously,  in  the  smaller  com- 
munities this  involves  a  bowing  acquaintance,  at  least,  with  the 
background  of  child  labour  and  children's  protection  legislation. 

A  school  nurse  may  go  into  a  community,  and  conscientiously, 
and  thoroughly,  make  her  periodic  examination  of  schools  or  class- 
rooms and  pupils.  Her  examinations  may  be  excellent,  her 
records  models,  her  professional  technique  beyond  criticism.  She 
may  see  so  many  schools,  so  many  pupils  and  classify  each,  scien- 
tifically and  acceptably,  and  refer  their  ailments  regularly  for 
treatment.     She  may  be  a  good,  school  nurse. 

All  this  she  may  do  and  something  more.  It  is  this  "something 
more,"  this  travelling  of  the  extra  mile,  this  visioning  of  the  child, 
not  as  a  pupil  from  a  given  class  coming  up  for  inspection,  but  as  a 
little  human  being,  in  his  family  group,  and  that  family  group, 
in  the  community,  and  all  the  other  little  children  in  all  their 
families,  and  all  those  families  in  the  community,  and  that  com- 
munity as  her  community  in  which  she  will  live  and  work  and 
serve, — it  is  all  this  that  makes  a  good  school-  nurse  something 
more, — a  social  force  in'  the  community.  She  is  of  the  women, 
w;hom  the  community  in  which  she  serves,  the  community  that 
will  follow  her  service,  will  rise  up  and  call  blessed. 

She  is  of  that  select  company,  from  whose  presence  in  the  com- 
munity, all  life  is  made  better,  and  stronger,  and  fuller.  She  is  a 
woman,  worthy  the  great  traditions  of  her  calling,  fit  company  for 
the  great  nurses  of  the  past,  S.  Margaret  and  Florence  Nightingale, 
and  all  that  goodly  group  to  whom  Canada  pays  immortal  tribute 
in  the  great  memorial  in  her  Hall  of  Fame. 
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THE  PROBLEM  CHILD  AND  THE  SCHOOL  NURSE 
Emma  Clarke. 

In  venturing  to  speak  to  you  on  the  Problem  Child  and  the 
School  Nurse,  I  feel  I  am  attempting  a  large  order  but  it  is  a  subject 
we  are  all  becoming  more  alive  to  and  more  keenly  interested  in. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  its  possibilities  and  effects.  But 
until  we  settle  down  and  really  seriously  think  about  it — to  study 
the  causes — we  do  not  realize  how  immense  a  field  it  is  or  where 
it  is  apt  to  lead.  We  will  have  to  reconstruct  many  of  our  estab- 
lished ideas  and  pet  theories  and  probably  change  them  from 
time  to  time,  as  we  learn  to  look  at  things  from  a  different  angle. 

I  cannot  do  more  than  touch  upon  a  few  points.  Some  simple, 
everyday,  common  occurrences. 

The  first  question  asked  in  the  Mental  Hygiene  Primer  is, 
"What  is  Mental  Hygiene  and  whom  does  it  concern?"  It  goes 
on  to  point  out  the  obvious  but  generally  disregarded  fact  that  the 
mental  health  of  a  community  is  as  important  as  its  physical 
welfare.  It  is  obvious,  because  without  mental  health  even  the 
most  vigorous  of  us  physically  cannot  maintain  satisfactory  or 
economic  adjustments,  generally  disregarded  because  of  the 
stigma,  that  result  of  medieval  superstition,  which  clings  so 
tenaciously  to  our  mentally  sick,  and  because  we  are  prone  to 
neglect  things  which  are  either  unpleasant,  or  little  understood. 
The  Mental  Hygiene  movement  is  everywhere  embarrassed  by  a 
popular  fallacy  that  it  seeks  only  to  prevent  or  lessen  cases  of 
actual  disease  where,  while  it  is  concerned,  of  course,  with  mental 
disorders,  it  also  includes  other  conditions  equally  important  and 
far  more  numerous.  The  work  is  not  only  for  those  who  suffer 
from  mental  disorder  or  defect,  but  for  all  those  who,  for  one  cause 
or  another,  are  unable  to  so  adjust  themselves  as  to  live  happy 
and  efficient  lives. 

When  we  consider  that  the  child  of  to-day  is  the  man  of  to- 
morrow and  therefore  the  most  important  of  all  things  that  live 
and  grow,  it  is  surprising  how  little  attention  we  give  to  the  normal 
habits  and  traits  of  children.  If  we  wish  to  produce  a  perfect 
flower  we  study  the  nature  and  need  of  the  seed  and  plant,  place 
it  in  the  surroundings  best  suited  to  these,  care  for  it  and  if  the 
coi)ditions  are  right  for  that  particular  plant  the  result  is  a  blossom 
that  is  a  joy  to  all  beholding  it.  The  flower  we  should  try  to 
bring  to  full  bloom  in  children  may  be  called  the  normal  person- 
ality. In  the  struggle  for  existence  later  on  in  life  this  will  be 
invaluable.  It  insures  not  only  a  reasonable  degree  of  success 
but  above  all  it  means  satisfaction  and  contentment  .with  life. 
On  the  other  hand  if  the    surroundings    do    not  supply  what  is 
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required,  forcing  the  normal  traits  in  the  wrong  direction,  then  the 
result  will  be  a  stunted,  ugly,  abnormal  personality,  bringing 
unhappiness,   possibly  mental  disease,   and  failure  in   adult  life. 

What  are  these  traits  that  all  children  have  and  which  must  be 
carefully  handled  if  full  mental  growth  is  to  be  reached? 

First,  children  are  imitative — speech  depends  largely  upon 
imitation.  When  a  baby  begins  to  talk  it  is  imitating  what  it 
hears,  naturally  it  imitates  bad  examples  as  easily  as  wholesome 
ones.  The  moral  is  clear;  deception,  selfishness,  indulgence,  bad 
temper,  cruelty  and  the  like  should  not  be  displayed  by  those 
caring  for  children,  for  eventually  the  baby  will  copy  them  just 
as  surely  as  it  learns  its  first  words. 

The  child  is  suggestible.  This  means  all  kinds  of  unhealthy 
thoughts  and  unnatural  behaviour  may  be  suggested  by  unwise 
words  or  actions.  The  mother  who  remarks  when  her  little 
girl  stumbles  or  drops  things,  "Mary  is  so  nervous,  just  like  her 
father."  is  certainly  suggesting  nervousness,  and  if  she  continues 
to  do  so  the  child  will  become  handicapped  for  life.  The  moral 
here  is  never  discuss  with  other  people,  a  child's  successes,  or 
failures,  in  his  hearing. 

All  normal  children  are  curious.  It's  fortunate  for  the  future 
of  civilization  that  they  are.  All  the  inventions  that  make  life 
easy,  telephone,  electricity,  motor  cars  and  so  on- — all  the  things 
you  and  I  do  in  our  care  of  the  sick,  are  because  somebody  was 
curious  enough  to  experiment.  Don't  lose  patience  with  the- 
small  child  who  asks  innumerable  questions,  but  remember  that 
youngster  is  merely  trying  to  satisfy  a  craving  for  knowledge, 
that  he  needs  just  as  much  as  he  needs  sunshine,  fresh  air,  milk 
and  proper  diet  in  order  to  develop  his  body.  Children  are  usually 
more  curious  about  sexual  things  than  anything  else.  That  is 
because  they  soon  become  aware  of  a  conspiracy  or  silence  about 
this  subject,  so  naturally  their  curiosity  becomes  intensified. 
It  seems  wiser  that  innocent  questions  should  be  answered  in  a 
simple,  straightforward  way  in  accordance  with  its  ability  to 
understand.  This  curiosity  cannot  be  stifled  and  if  they  do  not 
obtain  satisfactory  information  from  their  parents,  they  will  get 
ugly  and  harmful  misinformation  from  other  sources,  specially 
once  they  begin  school. 

Children  love  power,  they  naturally  like  to  hold  the  centre  of 
the  stage,  for  who  of  us  doesn't  enjoy  a  little  limelight  now  and 
then.  So  long  as  this  desire  to  attract  attention  doesn't  go  too 
far,  it  may  be  treated  more  or  less  casually  for  the  child  soon 
learns  to  understand  it  must  respect  the  privileges  of  others. 

Many  children  pass  through  a  phase  of  wanting  to  run  away  and 
embark  on  adventurous  careers,  or  they  are  continually  romancing 
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and  telling  wonderful  tales,  in  which  they  always  fill  the  role  of 
hero.  This  is  merely  a  stage  in  their  normal  development.  There 
are  many  good  and  harmless  substitutes  for  these  proclivities. 
Outdoor  sports  of  all  kinds  will  not  only  provide  a  healthy  outlet 
but  will  also  increase  a  reserve  of  physical  health  for  use  in  later 
life.  Acquaintance  with  good  literature  will  satisfy  the  imaginative 
fancy,  and  by  the  exercise  of  good  judgment  and  gentle  training 
the  child  will  gradually  be  taught  to  distinguish  between  truth 
and  fiction.  His  imagination  will  be  permitted  to  develop  but 
at  the  same  time  the  principle  of  truthfulness  will  be  implanted 
in  the  growing  mind. 

About  punishment,  there  are  just  these  things  I  want  to  stress — 
whatever  the  mode  of  correction  it  must  fulfill  certain  require- 
ments. It  should  be  reasonable,  fair  and  prompt.  The  offence 
must  be  closely  associated  with  the  punishment  which  is  to  follow. 
If  a  child  gradually  comes  to  realize  that  certain  conduct  of  his 
invariably  results  in  pain  or  in  being  deprived  of  one  thing  or 
another,  he  avoids  that  sort  of  thing.  Punishment  should  never 
be  threatened  and  then  not  administered.  Children  all  too  soon 
recognize  a  failure  to  keep  a  promise  of  any  kind  and  they  lose 
respect  for  those  who  break  promises.  Punishment  that  is  merely 
an  expression  of  anger  creates  a  perfectly  proper  anger  and  re- 
bellion on  the  part  of  a  child.  The  person  losing  his  self-control 
is  misbehaving  worse  than  the  child  and  the  child  knows  it.  Such 
punishments  may  create  fear  in  a  child  so  that  it  "minds,"  but  its 
good  behaviour  is  purchased  at  too  high  a  price,  for  the  reason 
that  hatred  of,  and  rebellion  against,  authority  becomes  a  fixed 
emotional  habit ,  leading  to  great  difficulties  later  on.  Fixed 
habits  are  always  very  hard  to  overcome  though  often  easily 
acquired. 

In  helping  a  child  to  develop  healthy  mental  habits  it  is  wise  to 
keep  this  in  mind — permit  a  child  as  much  freedom  of  expression 
as  possible,  allowing  him  to  find  an  expression  for  himself  and 
his  own  particular  interests  in  his  play,  in  his  work  and  his  contact 
with  others.  If  this  expression  interferes  with  others  or  is  unwise, 
direct  his  energy  tactfully  into  other  and  better  channels,  but  be 
careful  not  to  force  a  repression  on  a  child  that  will  be  harmful. 
Help  a  child  to  maintain  his  self  respect.  Never  by  word  or 
action  take  away  or  belittle  what  self  respect  he  has.  In  culti- 
vating healthy  mental  habits  in  a  child  we  will  usually  find  it 
well  worth  while  to  do  a  little  cultivating  in  our  own  personal 
garden. 

You  are  doubtless  wondering  why  so  much  talk  about  children 
in  general  when  I  am  supposed  to  be  talking  about  problem  children, 
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but  one  must  give  a  little  consideration  as  to  what  is  good  for  all 
children,  in  order  to  avoid  having  a  problem  to  deal  with. 

A  problem  child  doesn't  necessarily  mean  an  abnormal  or  a 
subnormal  one,  but  one  who  is  unable  to  adapt  himself  to  carry 
on  successfully.  There  are  many  factors  that  may  enter  into  the 
trouble — it  may  be  due  to  bad  habit  formation,  unsuitable  en- 
vironment, unsympathetic  or  unwise  handling  by  those  in  charge 
of  the  youngster,  lack  of  co-operation  between  home  and  school — 
it  may  be  due  to  some  physical  disability, — it  may  be  mental 
retardation  or  an  incipient  mental  disorder,  or  it  may  be  due  to 
any  combination  of  these  factors. 

There  is  no  rule  of  thumb  for  dealing  with  the  problem  child — 
you  cannot  sort  such  children  into  neat  little  piles  like  you  do 
slips  for  defective  teeth  or  diseased  tonsils.  Each  case  must  be 
dealt  with  on  its  own  merits,  and  only  after  a  careful  study  of  all 
the  underlying  causes  with  a  balancing  of  the  assets  and  liabilities. 
If  the  material  is  poor,  you  can't  expect  a  perfect  result  any  more 
than  you  can  make  a  silk  purse  from  a  sow's  ear.  We  cannot 
all  be  vessels  of  silver  or  gold  and  the  humble  well-made  earthen 
one  gives  a  much  more  efficient  and  faithful  service  in  its  lowly 
place  than  the  silver  one  that  has  a  flaw. 

How  may  the  school  nurse  help  with  problem  pupils?  These 
children  may  come  from  any  grade  from  the  Kindergarten  up 
through  the  Senior  IV,  or  even  higher,  and  they  may  come  from 
poor  or  well-to-do  homes — and  why  are  they  problems?  In  a 
group  of  46  such  children  in  one  school,  35  were  reported  as  having 
trouble  in  keeping  up  with  their  classmates  in  one  or  more  subjects. 
In  each  case  where  there  was  a  suggestion  of  retardation  a  Binet 
Intelligence  test  was  given.  This  eliminated  16  who  were  found 
to  have  retardation  of  from  3  to  6  years,  showing  they  were  in 
need  of  special  teaching.  The  academic  troubles  of  the  other 
19  were  associated  with,  if  not  the  disguised  expression  of  such 
reactions  as  shyness,  laziness,  inattention,  vicious  tendencies, 
sensitiveness  to  criticism,  day-dreaming  and  hypochondriacal 
fears  with  resulting  irregular  attendance.  The  11  remaining  were 
referred  for  such  difficulties  as  temper  tantrums,  sullenness,  crying 
spells,  twitching,  indifi^erence,  excitability,  poor  co-ordination  of 
hands  and  so  on.  So  familiar  are  the  majority  of  these  reactions 
in  the  everyday  world,  that  in  our  rather  breathless  hurry,  we 
simply  don't  pause  to  consider  these  facts  as  having  a  great  bearing 
on  the  problem.  Faulty  nutrition,  inadequate  exercise  or  play, 
lack  of  proper  sleeping  accommodation,  insufficient  sleep,  poor 
lighting  and  ventilation,  a  poorly  balanced  school  curriculum, 
are  very  important  factors,  but  you  and  I  want  concrete  facts 
about  the  shyness,  the  twitching  or  whatever  the  reported  trouble 
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is.  To  understand  his  inability  to  concentrate,  his  impulsive 
behaviour,  his  lack  of  satisfaction  in  his  work  or  play,  we  must  go 
carefully  into  that  child's  history.  The  facts  must  be  gleaned 
from  every  available  source — from  the  teacher,  the  parent,  physician 
and  from  the  child  himself — don't  neglect  the  last.  Digging  up 
this  information  is  not  always  so  difficult  as  it  may  sound,  though 
I  frankly  admit  it  is  rather  a  lengthy  performance.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  parents,  once  they  understand  you  come  to  help, 
not  to  criticize  or  find  fault,  will  talk  more  freely  and  are  usually 
eager  to  understand  and  learn  to  adjust  the  trouble  as  far  as 
possible,  even  if  it  involves  some  personal  sacrifice,  the  giving  up 
of  some  pet  theory  of  training  that  has  been  considered  successful 
with  their  other  children.  It  is  not  all  done  in  a  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  but  it  is  your  job  and  the  teacher's  to  get  those  parents  to  do 
their  part  and  you  must  also  gain  that  child's  confidence  and  co- 
operation. 

In  studying  a  problem  child  one  of  your  first  tasks  is  to  make 
sure  the  child  has  a  thorough  medical  examination  so  that  any 
defects  may  be  corrected  and  these  physical  handicaps  eliminated 
as  far  as  possible.  If  a  child  is  inattentive,  is  it  because  he  doesn't 
see  or  hear  properly?  Slight  defects,  in  hearing  especially,  are 
often  overlooked,  sometimes  because  the  child  may  not  realize 
the  trouble  or  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge  it.  Sometimes  it  isn't 
recognized  because  our  methods  of  testing  for  defective  hearing  at 
school  are  very  imperfect  and  elementary.  Is  he  inattentive  or 
lacking  in  energy  because  his  bedtime  is  late  and  irregular?  Does 
he  sleep  as  the  centre  member  of  three  in  a  bed  and  with  a  her- 
metically sealed  window,  if  so,  it  is  no  wonder  he  yawns  and 
stretches  and  tires  out  early  in  the  day?  While  you  are  finding 
out  these  details  you  have  a  chance  to  steer  the  conversation  into 
a  channel  that  brings  out  the  information  about  his  earlier  life. 
What  serious  illnesses  has  the  child  had?  Be  specially  careful 
to  go  into  the  history  of  any  severe  toxic  conditions,  poliomyelitis, 
encephalitis,  meningitis,  convulsions,  and  head  injuries,  as  many 
of  these  things  cause  very  definite  changes  in  a  child's  personality 
and  have  also  the  effect  of  slowing  up  his  mental  development. 
What  about  his  mother  during  her  pregnancy?  Were  there 
complications?  Was  his  birth  normal  or  were  instruments  used? 
Was  he  breast  fed  or  experimented  upon  with  numerous  weird 
feedings,  suggested  by  helpful  neighbours?  All  this  will  gradually 
lead  you  back  to  getting  the  history  of  his  parents  and  give  one  a 
chance  to  see  what  his  heredity  is, — what  sort  of  stuff  his  parents 
are  made  of, — and  what  their  ideas  of  bringing  up  their  children 
are.  Do  they  frighten  the  children  into  obedience,  do  they  talk 
about  mysterious  hobgoblins  and  instill  all  sorts  of  unwholesome 
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fears  in  their  unfortunate  offspring's  mind— terror  of  the  dark, 
of  dogs  that  always  bite,  or  horrible  punishments  on  earth  or 
hereafter?  Do  they  continually  talk  of  the  child's  behaviour,  or 
poor  health,  in  his  presence?  Naturally  children  should  not  be 
present  during  any  such  discussions. 

Does  the  mother  tell  him  constantly  about  her  own  nervousness 
so  she  may  have  his  sympathy,  incidentally  implanting  ideas  of 
the  same  trouble  firmly  in  his  receptive  little  mind?  Does  she 
worry  and  fuss  over  him,  coddling  him  physically  and  mentally, 
thus  denying  him  independence  of  thought  and  action  and  re- 
pressing his  healthy  activities?  Do  the  parents  set  the  child  a 
bad  example  by  squabbling  and  raving,  scolding  or  nagging  each 
other  and  the  children?  Do  they  allow  him  to  get  his  own  way  by 
exhibiting  this  same  sort  of  temper  tantrums?  Do  they  make 
him  dishonest  by  lying  to  him  or  before  him,  evading  his  questions, 
refusing  him  things  he  wants  for  no  real  reason,  dealing  out  harsh 
treatments  for  minor  offences  as  an  outlet  for  their  own  emotions? 
Does  one  parent  shield  him  from  the  other,  boast  of  some  dis- 
honest practice  before  him,  or  make  a  hero  of  some  one  noted  for 
dishonesty?  Do  they  let  him  attend  all  sorts  of  movies,  and  any 
time  he  wants  to  go?  If  you  find  parents  who  do  this  sort  of 
thing,  how  can  they  expect  their  children  not  to  follow  the 
example?  In  your  dealing  with  parents,  can  you  not  bring  even 
a  slight  realization  of  the  grave  injury  they  are  doing  their  children? 
You  can,  at  least,  make  them  begin  to  think  about  it,  and  if  you 
make  them  think  often  enough  along  this  line,  they  will  uncon- 
sciously try  to  overcome  things,  even  if  they  at  first  are  unwilling 
to  pay  much  attention  to  you.  There  are  mighty  few  parents 
who  won't  make  sacrifices  for  their  children,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  peace  in  the  home. 

Sorely-tried  teachers  are  not  exempt  from  some  of  these  very 
failings  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  I  find  them  quite  prone 
to  forget  the  long  ears  of  the  little  pitchers  and  to  start  discussing, 
before  the  class,  the  special  children  to  be  examined.  It  is  a 
serious  mistake  and  may  lead  to  great  unhappiness  for  those 
very  children,  for  quite  apart  from  feeling  themselves  singled  out 
and  to  be  something  queer,  the  others  are  only  too  delighted  to 
have  something  to  tease  them  about  and  jeer  at  them,  for,  as  you 
know,  children  can  be  horribly  cruel  to  each  other. 

Beside  your  talks  with  the  grown-ups,  you  won't  get  far  if 
you  don't  establish  a  good  contact  with  the  child, — never  by  con- 
spicuously singling  him  out.  Let  your  talks  with  him  apparently 
be  casual  meetings,  or  chance  chats,  sometimes  you  may  get  him 
to  help  with  some  odd  job  or  go  an  errand  or  two  for  you.  Any- 
thing that  won't  make  him  self-conscious.     Try  to  see  things  from 
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his  angle.  If  you  can't  get  yourself  back  to  how  things  looked  to 
you  at  that  age,  recall  how  you  felt  when  the  circus  came  to  town, 
your  intense  interest  in  everything  connected  with  it,  your  thrills 
over  the  closed,  gilt  wagons,  your  passion  for  pink  lemonade 
and  peanuts;  that  never  fails  to  get  one  back  into  a  happy  frame 
of  mind  and  helps  to  see  things  through  a  child's  eyes.  The  main 
thing  is  to  find  some  point  of  common  interest  If  you  love 
children — and  you  can't  be  a  school  or  a  health  nurse  successfully 
if  you  don't — it  won't  be  hard.  Make  him  forget,  for  a  while, 
you  are  some  one  in  authority,  therefore  in  his  present  unhappy 
state,  one  to  be  avoided  and  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

The  most  essential  thing  in  studying  a  problem  child  is  to  have 
him  seen  by  a  psychiatrist  accustomed  to  dealing  with  difficult 
children.  Otherwise  how  are  you  to  learn  what  intellectual  and 
emotional  material  and  its  possibilities,  you  are  trying  to  deal 
with,  but  remember  the  psychiatrist  cannot  carry  out  his 
examination  satisfactorily  if  the  nurse  has  not  collected  and 
arranged  all  available  information  about  the  home,  parents  and 
child.  The  teacher's  report  also  must  be  ready  and  this 
must  not  only  show  his  progress,  good  and  weak  points,  but  must 
be  a  frank  statement  of  the  particular  trouble  the  child  presents. 
Why  give  the  reason  for  examination  as  ''  poor  progress,"  "seems 
retarded," — anyone  can  glean  those  facts  by  looking  at  the  school 
card,  by  comparing  the  grade  with  his  age  and  attendance.  For 
instance,  we  had  a  boy  come  up  for  examination  the  other  morning 
with  a  report  like  that,  but  not  one  line  stating  he  was  always 
sulky  and  disobedient,  and  had  even  sneaked  a  soft  snowball 
into  the  classroom  a  few  days  before  and  thrown  it  at  a  boy  who 
had  poked  fun  at  him.  She  made  no  mention  of  the  fact  he 
would  not  respond  to  either  kindness  or  punishment.  If  the 
nurse  and  teacher  don't  combine  to  give  the  psychiatrist  some 
real  facts,  how  much  time  must  he  waste,  sometimes  unsuccess- 
fully, trying  to  get  at  the  trouble?  He  is  invariably  a  busy  man 
with  many  children  to  see.  One  other  thing  about  a  child  coming 
to  see  the  doctor,  don't  let  him  get  the  idea  it  is  because  he  is  to 
have  his  "brains  tested,"  or  because  he  is  a  "dumb-bell,"  as  has 
happened  on  many  unhappy  occasions. 

The  examination  does  not  merely  consist  of  a  Binet  Intelligence 
test,  though  this  is  always  part  of  the  routine.  It  is  useful  in 
getting  the  child's  intellectual  level  and  an  idea  of  his  capabilities, 
but  it  does  not  pretend  to  measure  emotional  reactions,  though 
often  the  child's  answers  and  attitude  give  you  a  great  light  along 
these  lines.  I  am  not  in  the  least  belittling  the  Binet  for  it  is  a 
most  invaluable  and  necessary  aid  but  often  people  get  the  idea 
that  it  is  all  there  is  to  a  psychiatric  examination.     I  would  like 
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to  advise  you  here,  that  when  using  the  result  of  the  Binet  test 
you  will  find  it  a  much  more  useful  working  basis  if  you  go  by 
the  mental  age  assigned  the  child,  rather  than  the  I.Q.  Many 
children  with  a  comparatively  low  I.Q.,  who  are  steady-going, 
routine  beings,  will  eventually  turn  into  far  better  citizens  than 
those  with  high  I.Q.'s,  who  are  unstable,  highly  excitable,  im- 
pulsive and  neurotic. 

In  the  rural  work,  at  present,  I  realize  you  are  more  often  than 
not  unable  to  have  the  advice  of  a  psychiatrist  so  you  cannot 
expect  to  make  headway  with  any  difficult  and  complicated 
cases,  but  you  can  at  least  try  to  get  a  good  idea  of  all  the  factors 
which  are  unsatisfactory  and  adjust  these  to  the  best  of  your 
ability.  Sometime  the  key  to  the  situation  will  be  trust  into  your 
haijd  in  some  unexpected  fashion. 

A  boy  of  13  or  14  came  to  see  the  doctor  last  week.  He  wasn't 
getting  on,  didn't  work,  was  impatient,  but  never  actively  diso- 
bedient, he  was  popular  with  the  boys  out  of  school,  liked  all 
sorts  of  sports  and  was  no  problem  at  home.  The  Binet  test 
showed  him  to  have  a  little  more  than  average  intellectual  ability 
and  to  be  quite  capable  of  doing  work  in  a  higher  grade.  He  was 
enthusiastic  when  talking  about  outdoor  life,  but  very  embarrassed 
and  uncomfortable  when  school  work  was  mentioned.  He  fiddled 
with  a  pencil,  scuffled  his  feet  and  didn't  look  the  doctor  in  the 
eye  any  longer.  Finally  when  he  thought  it  was  all  over,  he 
stood  up  twiddling  his  cap  in  an  undecided  manner.  The  doctor 
was  apparently  very  busy  writing  and  didn't  look  up,  though  he 
was  just  quietly  waiting  for  a  disclosure.  It  came,  for  suddenly 
the  boy  blurted  out  the  truth;  his  teacher  was  alright,  she  was 
kind,  very  fair  and  he  liked  her  fine,  but  as  he  said,  "Gee,  doctor, 
I'm  too  old  to  be  taught  by  a  woman.  I  want  a  man  teacher  who 
knows  about  games.  Skirts  are  alright  for  little  kids,  but  I'm 
too  big  now."  Many  times  some  very  simple  unsuspected  thing, 
like  that,  lies  at  the  root,  but  often  the  trouble  is  to  diplomatically 
straighten  it  out.  The  school  authority  must  be  backed  up  and 
the  child  not  allowed  to  feel  he  is  putting  anything  over. 

Sometimes  you  find  a  child  who  is  failing  because  of  a  feeling  of 
inferiority.  The  others  both  at  home  and  school  are  quicker  and 
brighter.  The  youngster  is  made  to  feel  this  by  being  left  out  of 
things.  The  others  may  not  be  conscious  of  this  superiority,  but 
they  just  don't  expect  much  of  him.  Find  out  what  sort  of  things 
a  child  like  this  can  do  well,  for  usually  there  is  some  compensating 
ability,  and  make  the  most  of  what  he  has.  Maybe  he  is  handy 
with  tools,  has  a  mechanical  flair,  and  if  he  is  made  to  feel  that 
he  is  the  one  the  family  depends  on  to  fix  things  because  he  does 
it  so  well,  he'll  get  a  tremendous  kick  out  of  it  and  a  great  sense  of 
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responsibility.  A  little  responsibility  and  regular  jobs  at  home  are 
good  for  all  children,  but  don't  load  the  slow  one  with  all  the  un- 
interesting and  tiresome  jobs,  like  always  having  to  mind  the 
baby  while  the  others  play  baseball.  If  a  boy  is  continually 
restless  in  school,  find  an  outlet.  It  may  be  due  to  the  fact  the 
work  of  that  grade  is  too  easy  for  him  and  doesn't  make  him  work. 
Whatever  the  trouble  is,  an  outlet  must  be  found, — some  way  to 
work  off  his  surplus  steam  before  the  safety  valve  blows  off.  Some- 
times we  have  found  certain  very  restless  boys,  who  have  been 
more  readily  controlled,  by  being  allowed  to  spend  the  last  half 
hour  so  often  a  week  working  at  a  bench  in  the  Auxiliary  class. 
This  being  only  allowed  on  condition  of  satisfactory  behaviour. 

If  a  child  pays  constant  visits  to  the  nurse's  office  on  all  sorts  of 
excuses,  a  headache  to-day,  a  fancied  pain  here  to-morrow,  a 
scratch  next  day,  find  out,  after  you  are  sure  there  is  no  physical 
basis,  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Is  the  little  girl  hearing  too 
much  about  other  people's  pains  and  aches  at  home?  Is  she 
looking  for  attention  because  she  longs  for  some  kindness  and 
sympathy,  being  denied  this  at  home,  or  is  there  a  spelling  or  an 
arithmetic  lesson  she  wants  to  avoid  in  her  class  room? 

In  each  case  you  can't  do  any  adjusting  until  you  find  out  the 
cause,  just  as  we  had  to  do  that  same  thing  before  we  learned  to 
handle  physical  troubles.  Don't  try  to  undertake  a  lot  of  cases 
at  once.  Select  rather  a  few  cases,  study  them  carefully,  building 
up  your  background,  that  is  the  history  and  environmental  factors, 
keeping  the  problem  in  mind,  then  try  to  straighten  out  the  tangle. 
If  you  keep  track  of  what  you  accomplish,  both  successes  and 
failures,  and  go  back  over  these,  every  once  in  a  while,  you  will 
find  it  well  worth  while. 
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DISEASED  TEETH  OF  CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  RELATION 
TO  TUBERCULOSIS 

The  above  question  is  one  in  which  I  am  very  greatly  interested. 
My  first  definite  impression  on  this  problem  was  obtained  from 
Dr.  Price,  of  Cleveland,  when  he  came  to  Hamilton  in  1917  or 
1918,  showing  moving  pictures  of  the  effect  of  the  injection  of 
streptococcus  germs  into  the  blood  stream  of  frogs,  and  since  that 
day,  I  have  been  gradually  gathering  impressions  from  the  study 
of  our  patients  which  have  convinced  me  that  infected  teeth  are  a 
factor  in  the  lighting  up  of  old  healed  tuberculosis  in  adults. 
Even  before  we  had  an  X-ray  equipment  in  our  institution,  one 
case  stands  out  very  clearly  in  my  mind,  where  one  of  our  patients 
with  a  cavity  at  the  right  apex,  showed  no  improvement  for  months. 
Finally,  after  hearing  Dr.  Lewis'  views,  we  had  him  referred  to  a 
radiologist  in  the  city  who  X-rayed  his  teeth  and  found  a  very 
definite  abscess,  following  the  removal  of  which  this  patient 
almost  immediately  began  to  improve  and  better  still,  has  re- 
mained well  up  to  the  present. 

Our  active  study  of  this  question  began  following  the  installation 
of  the  X-ray  plant  back  in  1919,  and  we  soon  became  so  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  dental  caries  that  we  have  since  had  a 
permanent  man  on  our  staff  to  carry  out  dental  treatment  for  our 
patients.  This  includes  chiefly  extractions  and  prophylaxis, 
together  with  plate  work  for  those  who  have  had  extensive  ex- 
tractions, and  during  this  period  we  have  gathered  a  large  amount 
of  rnaterial  which  has  convinced  us  that  infected  teeth  are  a 
very  definite  factor  in  the  production  of  adult  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  and  that  the  successful  treatment  of  adult  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  is  to  a  considerable  extent  dependent  upon  the  removal 
of  these  foci  of  infection. 

Taken  over  a  long  period  of  years,  therefore,  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  diseased  teeth  not  only  predisposing  to  tuber- 
culosis but  also  standing  in  the  way  of  the  recovery  of  actual 
cases  of  tuberculous  disease,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  in  the  last 
number  of  the  British  Medical  Journal,  the  report  of  research  work 
on  the  relation  of  streptococcus  hemolyticus  to  the  progress  of 
pulmonary  tuberculous  disease.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  in 
this  study  is  to  the  effect  that  these  germs  have  a  definitely  un- 
favourable influence  on  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  further  work  on  this  problem  will  prove  this 
claim  to  be  correct. 
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In  discussing  a  question  of  this  sort,  it  is  very  necessary  to 
view  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  one  or  two  decades, 
rather  than  to  look  for  immediate  effects.  In  fact,  I  am  not 
sure  that  diseased  teeth  have  any  definite  influence  on  the  lighting 
up  of  tuberculosis  in  childhood.  I  am  coming  more  and  more  to 
look  upon  the  primary  infection  with  tuberculosis  as  in  the  nature 
of  an  accident  to  the  individual  child,  and  we  know  that  by  the 
time  twenty  years  of  age  has  been  reached,  practically  one-half 
of  the  human  race  has  been  infected  as  shown  by  positive  tuberculin 
tests.  If  this  first  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli  is  completely 
cleared  up,  our  patient  is  vaccinated  and  through  the  process 
develops  a  definite  degree  of  immunity  which  serves  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  to  protect  him  against  future  infections.  If 
on  the  other  hand,  due  to  gross  infection  or  unsatisfactory  living 
conditions,  this  primary  infection  goes  on  developing  and  eventually 
changes  from  tuberculous  infection  to  tuberculous  disease,  then 
this  patient  is  in  line  for  probably  a  generalized  infection  in  child- 
hood or  a  localized  pulmonary  tuberculosis  of  adult  years,  and  as 
seen  above,  infected  teeth  can  play  a  part  in  the  extension  of  the 
tuberculous  disease  of  adult  life. 

I  feel,  though,  that  diseased  teeth  can  serve  not  only  directly 
but  indirectly  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  tuberculous  disease 
of  the  child,  for  it  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  children  with 
diseased  teeth  and  other  mouth  infections  show  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  under-nourishment  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
under-nourished  children  will  show  less  resistance  to  a  primary 
tuberculous  infection  than  the  children  who  are  well  nourished  and 
well  cared  for.  This,  however,  is  probably  a  minor  factor  as 
compared  with   the  relation   to  tuberculous  disease  in  later  life. 

The  difficulty  of  definitely  proving  these  points  is  very  great, 
and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  childhood  period,  because  tubercu- 
lous infection  in  that  stage  is  a  process  of  the  lymphatic  system 
rather  than  of  localized  pulmonary  disease.  The  same  applies 
also  to  the  non-tuberculous  infection  from  diseased  teeth  of 
children,  this  type  of  infection  probably  also  extending  through 
lymphatic  system,  the  disease  eventually  reaching  the  bronchial 
or  mediastinal  glands.  Clinically,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  tuberculous  type  of  infection  of  mediastinal  glands  from  the 
non-tuberculous  type,  and  the  same  applies  also  to  the  X-ray 
picture.  The  only  definite  way  of  distinguishing  is  by  post- 
mortem investigation,  and  these  cases  do  not  come  to  post-mortem. 

Not  so  long  ago  we  were  interested  in  the  study  of  a  case,  aged 
twenty-four,  which  eventually  developed  miliary  tuberculosis,  but 
which  at  the  outset  was  apparently  lighted  up  by  infected  teeth. 
The  patient  had  been  to  the  dentist  for  treatment  and  following 
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the  second  visit  to  the  dentist,  developed  a  severe  chill  on  the 
journey  home.  Following  this  attack  he  developed  a  certain 
amount  of  pleurisy  which  gradually  cleared  up.  The  boy  went 
to  work  too  soon,  and  again  pleurisy  pains  and  temperature 
developed.  This  time,  he  immediately  had  the  diseased  teeth 
extracted  but  instead  of  the  lung  condition  clearing  up  it  con- 
tinued to  progress  and  eventually  X-ray  examination  showed  a 
diffuse  miliary  infection  of  both  lungs.  This  is  one  of  three  or 
four  cases  which  in  my  experience  have  had  an  acute  tuberculous 
infection  following  extraction  of  teeth  and  I  cannot  understand 
why  this  should  have  any  effect  on  the  tuberculous  condition 
unless  the  non- tuberculous  germs  in  the  foci  of  infection,  con- 
nected with  the  abscessed  teeth,  lead  to  the  extension  of  an  asso- 
ciated tuberculous  infection.  If  this  explanation  is  correct, 
then  every  tooth  that  is  allowed  to  go  on  to  abscess  formation  is  a 
potential  factor  in  reducing  the  life  expectancy  of  the  individual 
and  in  the  case  of  individuals  who  become  infected  with  tuberculosis, 
it  becomes  even  a  more  serious  factor  than  in  the  non-tuberculous 
cases. 

My  feeling  in  the  matter  is  that  no  case  of  active  tuberculosis 
of  adults  should  take  the  risk  of  retaining  dead  teeth  because  of 
the  well-known  tendency  of  these  teeth  to  become  foci  of  infection. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  people  who  have  no  tuberculosis,  wish  to 
take  the  chances  associated  with  dead  teeth,  they  should  remember 
that  these  are  danger  points,  and  should  have  them  frequently 
investigated  by  the  combination  of  examination  by  a  capable 
dental  expert  and  by  the  X-ray. 

If  you  will  agree  with  me  thus  far,  I  feel  very  sure  that  you 
will  agree  that  the  proper  way  of  handling  this  whole  problem 
is  from  the  standpoint  of  prevention.  In  other  words,  we  should 
see  to  it  that  the  teeth  of  children  are  so  cared  for  that  they  will 
never  require  to  have  the  nerve  killed  in  order  to  save  the  tooth 
for  the  individual.  It  is  little  use  for  us  to  talk  of  this  measure 
for  the  adults  of  to-day,  for  in  our  day  dental  work  with  children 
was  conspicuous  by  its  exception,  and  I  would  venture  the  pre- 
diction that  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  adults  here  to-day 
have  lost  one  or  more  of  their  six-year  molars.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  had  my  first  six-year  molar  extracted  about  a  month  ago, 
not  because  it  was  a  dead  tooth,  but  because  my  life  had  been 
made  very  uncomfortable  for  me  due  to  rheumatism  of  an  elbow 
and  a  shoulder,  and  after  studying  the  situation,  I  was  convinced 
that  this  tooth  was  the  culprit,  because  of  the  very  large  filling 
that  it  had  carried  for  many  years.  I  am  not  yet  absolutely 
sure  that  this  view  is  correct,  but  hope  springs  eternal,  and  the 
pains  are  getting  less  severe. 
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I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  it  is  most  important  in  the  case 
of  every  child  that  dental  treatment  should  be  carried  out  early, 
first,  so  that  the  nerve  should  not  need  to  be  killed,  and  second, 
so  that  fillings  of  large  proportion  should  be  unnecessary. 

Those  who  have  had  to  do  with  school  medical  inspection  in 
the  County  of  Wentworth  have  noted  over  and  over  again  that 
children  coming  from  schools  where  school  medical  inspection  is 
in  force  have  far  healthier  mouths  than  children  from  the  schools 
not  under  medical  inspection.  In  fact,  in  my  own  family,  I 
have  been  very  much  helped  by  the  checking  up  which 
my  own  children  receive  from  the  school  nurse  and  I  am  a  strong 
believer  in  the  value  of  periodical  inspections  of  school  children, 
and  for  that  matter,  of  adults  as  well.  This  is  a  procedure  which 
it  is  useless  to  leave  to  the  parents  to-day,  and  even  if  school 
medical  inspection  went  no  farther  than  to  have  the  children 
looked  over  periodically  by  a  well  trained  nurse  and  to  have  any 
defects  discovered,  reported  to  the  parents.  I  would  consider 
that  school  medical  inspection  is  very  much  worth  while.  .  But 
I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  general  acceptance  of  a  well 
organized  system  of  school  medical  inspection  in  which  co-opera- 
tion with  the  parents  and  the  family  physician  is  properly  worked 
out  is  probably  the  greatest  sociological  advance  of  the  last  decade, 
but  to  understand  its  importance,  we  must  realize  that  the  benefits 
in  most  cases  are  not  seen  immediately,  but  are  most  applicable 
in  the  later  decades  of  the  life  of  the  individual.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  once  we  have  a  universal  system  of 
school  medical  inspection,  we  will  have  gone  a  long  way  to  prevent 
not  only  a  certain  degree  of  tuberculosis,  but  also  many  of  the 
other  factors  which  carry  off  individuals  in  their  fourth  and  fifth 
decade  of  life,  whereas  they  should  live  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  want  to  claim  too  much  for  the  relation 
of  dental  caries  of  childhood  to  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis,  but 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  under  present  conditions,  it  is 
a  definite  factor,  and  that  this  factor  can  be  almost  entirely  pre- 
vented through  school  medical  inspection. 
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The  subject  on  which  I  propose  to  speak  to  you  this  afternoon 
was  specially  called  to  my  attention  by  an  editorial  in  a  school 
journal  published  by  Phillips'  Academy  in  Andover,  Mass.,  one 
of  the  oldest  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.  The  editorial 
was  based  on  Mr.  Wells*  recent  Novel,  "The  World  of  William 
Clissold,"  and  particularly  on  that  part  of  the  novel  in  which 
Mr.  Wells  expresses  his  opinion  of  schoolmasters  and  college  pro- 
fessors. Briefly,  Mr.  Wells  believes  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
identify  schools  and  education.  He,  himself,  he  confesses,  was 
"so  much  of  an  educator  that  quite  early  he  found  it  imperative 
to  abandon  school-mastering."  Here  is  his  description  of  the 
only  great  schoolmaster  he  ever  knew:  "He  was  trying  to  make 
his  school  a  factory,  a  laboratory  for  agricultural  biology,  a  museum, 
an  institute  for  the  preparation  of  reports  upon  everything 
under  the  sun,  a  musical  and  dramatic  society.  He  would  get 
explorers,  investigators,  industrial  leaders,  to  come  and  freshen 
the  scholastic  air  by  talking  to  his  boys.  His  enemies  said  he  let 
down  the  games,  let  down  the  scholarship  of  the  place.  I  believe 
he  did.  It  is  not  least  among  his  claims  to  honour.  .  .  .  He  did 
his  utmost  to  bring  reality  to  [his  boys];  he  filled  his  place  with 
machines  and  models  of  mines,  with  charts  of  trade  and  production. 
He  sent  batches  of  boys  to  factories  and  collieries,  to  live  among  the 
workers  for  a  week  or  so."  But  this  man's  idea  "that  we  might 
start  a  new  way  of  life,  a  new  phase  of  civilization  in  the  schools, 
that  we  might  make  them  models  of  the  world  as  it  ought  to  be, 
forecasts  of  and  training  places  for  new  achievements  in  civiliza- 
tion, is  vitiated  by  just  this  one  little  flaw  that  the  last  human 
beings  in  the  world  in  whom  you  are  likely  to  find  a  spark  of 
creative  energy  or  a  touch  of  imaginative  vigour  are  the  masters 
and  mistresses  of  upper  middle-class  schools.  .  .  .  Essentially 
they  are  a  class  of  refugees  from  the  novelties  and  strains  and 
adventures  of  life."  Mr.  Wells  proceeds  to  give  us  a  picture  of 
one  of  the  most  respected  members  of  this  fraternity,  solemn, 
dogmatic,  self-conscious  regarding  his  dignity  and  reputation,  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  all  modern  writers  (except  Newbolt  and 
Kipling)  and  equally  ignorant  of  all  modern  developments  in- 
science  or  economics.  The  reason  why  a  man  of  this  type  can 
achieve  prominence  in  teaching,  Mr.  Wells  explains  as  follows: 
"The  whole  crowd  of  upper-class  youth  has  been  picked  over  again 
and  again  before  the  schoolmasters  come;    the  most  vigorous  and 
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innovating  men  have  gone  in  for  diplomacy,  the  law,  politics,  the 
public  services,  science,  literature,  art,  business,  the  hard  adven- 
ture of  life;  and  at  last  comes  the  residue.  ...  A  few  public 
schoolmasters  may  have  a  vocation;  the  body  of  them,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  profession,  is  that  sort  of  residue.  Its  mentality  is 
the  mentality  of  residual  men."  They  are  men  of  a  secondary 
grade  of  vitality  who  invariably  come  out  at  the  tail  of  all  the 
examinations  in  life.  Nine  out  of  ten  schoolmasters  are  of  this 
type:  they  cannot  inspire,  nor  compel,  nor  stimulate,  nor  evoke. 
They  are  bored  and  they  bore.  What  would  happen  to  them  in  a 
modernized  world  it  is  difficult  to  say;  they  would  make  good 
timekeepers  in  factories.  Mr.  Wells'  scepticism  about  schools 
extends  to  universities  like  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Harvard  and  Yale, 
where  every  sort  of  intellectual  activity  is  subordinated  to  a  main 
business  of  attracting,  boarding  and  amusing  our  adolescents. 
Only  a  minority  of  the  students  do  sound  work  Many  of  the  most 
conspicuous  dons  seem  to  be  wilful  "freaks"  who  set  out  to  be 
talked  about.  Mr.  Wells'  imagination  takes  flight  into  the  future 
when  "Perhaps  effigies  wearing  gowns  and  robes  will  be  arranged 
in  the  Senate  House  to  recall  the  quaint  formalities  of  the  ancient 
days.  Or  perhaps  a  residue  of  undivorced,  soundly  orthodox  and 
conservative  dons  will  by  that  time  have  ossified  into  suitable 
effigies." 

I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  it  is  worth  while  to  take  so  seriously 
as  I  am  taking  it  an  onslaught  which  is  so  obviously  ill-informed 
and  unqualified,  and  which  sounds  rather  like  the  expression  of 
mere  irritation  or  superficial  prejudice  than  a  considered  opinion. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Wells'  attitude  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  He 
is  a  strenuous  reformer  who  finds  our  present-day  religion,  politics, 
social  life,  family  life,  all  in  quite  as  lamentable  a  state  as  our 
education.  His  faith  is  in  salvation  by  science,  organization, 
international  business,  in  a  word,  efficiency.  Man's  troubles  are 
due,  primarily,  to  his  outdone  institutions;  when  he  has  replaced 
them  by  new  ones  embodying  all  that  science  and  modern  thought 
have  taught  us,  he  will  enter  Utopia.  It  has  never  occurred  to 
Mr.  Wells  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  world  in  which  everyone 
is  efficient  in  his  sense  of  the  term,  but  in  which  men  would  be 
farther  off  from  heaven  than  they  are  in  this  world.  I  confess 
that  the  more  specific  he  is  regarding  his  Utopia,  the  more  dis- 
agreeable I  find  it.  And  when  Mr.  Wells  says  that  teachers  as  a 
class  are  idle  and  futile  persons,  men  of  a  secondary  grade  of  vital- 
ity, I  fell  inclined  simply  to  retort  that  Mr.  Wells'  kirid  of  vitality 
is  a  portent,  a  restless,  cock-sure,  reckless,  offensive,  superficial 
vitality.  To  which  he  would  reply  that  at  least  he  believes  in  his 
Utopia,  whereas  the  only  Utopia  in  which  teachers  believe  is  that 
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of  the  embusques,  a  safe  retreat,  in  which  men  who  lack  courage, 
ideas,  initiative  and  capacity  may  enjoy  a  feeble  sense  of  import- 
ance by  lording  it  over  the  inexperience  of  youth. 

Is  there  anything  In  this  indictment  to  which  we  should  give 
serious  heed?  Unfortunately  Mr.  Wells  is  not  alone  in  holding 
such  views.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  last  year's  novels, 
Mr.  Montagu's  "Rough  Justice,"  was  hardly  less  contemptuous  in 
its  picture  of  schoolmasters  and  college  professors.  We  know  very 
well,  too,  that  the  successful  man  of  the  world  often  holds  similar 
opinions.  Even  the  editorial  writer  in  the  "Phillips'  Bulletin,"  to 
which  I  referred  a  moment  ago,  makes  a  protest  which  contains 
much  of  hesitation  and  half-heartedness.  "All  pedagogues,"  he 
says,  "should  read  the  character  sketch  of  Walpole  Stent,  the 
under  master  at  Dimbourne,  and  then  indulge  in  a  little  intro- 
spection and  self-analysis.  It  is  a  terrible  indictment.  .  .  .  But 
of  course  we  of  the  profession  cannot  be  persuaded  that  we  are  as 
bad  as  all  that.  Some  of  us  may  be  out  of  the  main  current  of 
affairs  and  a  bit  set  in  our  ways;  but  there  are  dull  and  unimagin- 
ative people  among  bankers  and  lawyers — even  among  novelists — 
as  well  as  among  educators.  Looking  around  at  teachers'  gather- 
ings in  the  United  States,  one  notices  plenty  of  inanity,  prejudice, 
and  bigotry,  but  the  same  is  true  of  an  American  Legion  Conven- 
tion, an  avssembly  of  scientists,  or  a  luncheon  of  journalists  or  Con- 
gressmen. There  are  desiccated  and  complacent  second-raters  to 
be  found  in  every  business  office.  Mr.  Wells,  through  the  mouth 
of  'William  Clissold,'  has  chosen  to  depict  us  at  our  worst.  We 
can  forgive  him  for  this,  however,  in  view  of  his  warning  satire, 
which  has  certainly  waked  some  of  us  up.  He  thinks  that  to-day 
all  the  best  men — the  most  Vigorous  and  innovating  men,'  at  any 
rate — have  gone  in  for  diplomacy,  law,  politics,  business — what 
he  calls  the  'hard  adventure  of  life.'  We  are  equally  confident 
that,  in  America  at  least,  good  men  are  turning  from  business  and 
finding  in  teaching  some  of  life's  'durable  satisfactions.'  Where 
Mr.  Wells  is  most  right  is  in  his  denunciation  of  unenthusiastic 
teachers,  men  who  act  as  if  they  were  bored.  We  need  badly  men 
who  will  actually  teach  what  they  profess  to  teach;  and  we  really 
have  some  such  paragons  already,  although  Mr.  Wells  may  never 
have  met  them."  The  "not  guilty"  of  the  accused,  you  will 
note,  is  more  convincing  as  to  his  fairness  of  mind  than  as  to  his 
entire  innocence  of  the  charge.  I  propose  that  with  similar  fair- 
ness of  mind  we  ask  ourselves  whether  the  charge  has  any  applica- 
tion to  our  Ontario  schools  and  universities.  If  it  contains  even 
a  modicum  of  truth,  angry  retorts  will  not  avail  us.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  all  professions  have  their  incompetents;  it  is  also  true 
that  we  can  point  to  many  examples  of  great  teachers  who  have 
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been  among  us.  For  the  time  being,  however,  let  us  inquire 
rather  whether  our  ranks  are  being  satisfactorily  recruited,  whether 
our  profession  represents  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  best  brains 
which  we  produce.  Do  the  characters  and  opinions  of  our  teachers 
carry  weight  in  the  community?  Are  our  schools  recognized  as 
centres  from  which  students  go  out  filled  with  a  greater  and  more 
intelligent  zest  for  living?  Unless  these  things  are  true  to  some 
real  degree  we  cannot  hope  to  maintain  our  status  as  one  of  the 
learned  professions  which  serve  the  highest  interests  of  our  people. 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  our  teachers  enter  the  profession  less  from  love  of  the  work, 
or  a  great  desire  to  share  in  a  great  enterprise  than  because  they 
shrink  from  the  competition  of  their  more  enterprising  fellows. 
For  many  years  I  have  been  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  our  first-class  honours  men  in  the  University 
of  Toronto  choose  teaching  as  their  life  work.  Of  course,  there 
are  outstanding  exceptions,  but  of  the  general  rule  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  This  is  a  comparatively  new  phenomenon.  Formerly 
a  large  proportion  of  our  best  graduates  entered  the  schools  at 
least  temporarily,  especially  when  it  was  possible  to  do  so  without 
committing  themselves  regarding  their  final  choice  of  a  profession 
to  the  extent  of  taking  a  year  of  preparatory  training.  Many  of 
our  most  distinguished  lawyers,  doctors  and  business  men  have 
been  teachers,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  helped  to  raise 
the  intellectual  level  of  the  profession.  It  is  quite  true,  of  course, 
that  a  brilliant  scholar  may  fail  as  a  teacher;  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  almost  incredible  that  a  poor  scholar  can  ever  become  a  good 
teacher.  For,  after  all,  there  is  only  one  sine  qua  non  in  the  good 
teacher.  He  must  be  intensely  alive,  keenly  interested  in  ideas, 
and  possessed  of  overflowing  mental  energy  to  a  degree  that 
becomes  infectious  in  his  classroom.  These  qualities  will  guarantee 
his  success  in  scholarship  as  well  as  in  teaching;  the  man  who  has 
failed  to  achieve  in  scholarship  will  never  be  a  living  force  as  a 
teacher.  If  these  things  are  true  we  should  be  jealous  of  the 
academic  standing  of  our  teachers.  If  we  are  not  securing  a  large 
proportion  of  first-class  Honours  men  we  should  surely  try  to 
discover  the  reason. 

During  recent  months  I  have  spent  some  time  on  committees 
that  were  dealing  with  questions  relating  to  the  character  of  the 
work  prescribed  for  our  high  school  courses  of  study  and  of  the 
examinations  based  on  this  work.  One  argument  that  I  have 
met  frequently  is  this:  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the 
teachers  in  many  of  our  smaller  schools  to  measure  up  to  the 
standards  of  work  performed  by  the  teachers  in  larger  schools. 
That  seems  to  me  a  very  disturbing  argument.     The  great  increase 
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in  the  numbers  of  those  seeking  secondary  and  higher  education 
is  making  the  maintenance  of  standards  an  increasingly  difficult 
task;  all  the  more  important  is  it,  then,  that  it  should  be  un- 
necessary to  apologize  for  the  quality  of  any  large  section  of  the 
teaching  body. 

One  reason  why  many  of  our  ablest  young  men  are  unwilling 
to  take  up  teaching  as  their  lifework  is  obvious.  We  live  in  a  new 
land  whose  material  resources  are  being  developed  rapidly.  Great 
money  prizes  are  available  for  those  who  can  direct  or  take  an 
effective  share  in  this  development.  Inevitably,  then,  business, 
and  the  professions  most  closely  related  to  it,  will  claim  a  large 
share  of  the  best  brains  of  the  country.  This  explanation  is 
obvious  but  it  is  of  little  value,  for  we  must  accept  our  economic 
conditions. 

Is  it  possible  that  conditions  within  the  schools  are  responsible 
for  some  of  the  trouble?  My  only  information  on  this  subject  is 
derived  from  conversations  with  old  students  who  are  now  teachers. 
Mahy  of  the  best  of  them  agree  in  saying  that  they  find  their 
work  vso  strenuous  as  to  exhaust  their  vitality.  They  say  that  the 
programme  of  teaching  about  forty  classes  per  week  and  spending 
their  evenings  reading  innumerable  papers,  makes  almost  im- 
possible any  genuine  independent  study  or  growth  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  Moreover,  for  some  reason  many  of  them  feel  that 
their  initiative  is  cramped,  that  they  are  employees  rather  than 
associate  directors  of  an  enterprise.  I  do  not  know  how  wide- 
spread this  feeling  is  among  teachers,  but  assuming  its  existence 
I  should  like  to  offer  one  or  two  observations  on  it. 

1.  Under  these  conditions  it  will  never  be  possible  to  find  satis- 
factory recruits  for  the  profession. 

2.  Surely  everything  in  school  administration  should  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  ideal  of  having  teachers  enter  their  classrooms 
fresh  and  eager  for  their  work. 

3.  If  a  change  should  be  made  in  teaching  conditions  it  should 
be  proposed  in  most  specific  form  by  the  teachers  themselves.  If 
they  believe  that  the  character  of  their  work  could  be  modified  to 
their  own  advantage  and  that  of  their  students,  they  should  evolve 
the  scheme  and  press  for  its  adoption.  They  know  that  a  certain 
amount  of  drudgery  is  inevitable;  they  know,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  working  conditions  which  enable  them  to  grow  in  intellectual 
stature  are  imperative.  They  should  be  able  to  make  more  intelli- 
gent proposals  than  anyone  else.  It  is  incredible  that  it  is  either 
desirable  or  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  teacher  in  order  to  teach  the 
student.  Are  students  required  to  take  too  many  subjects?  Are 
teaching  periods  too  short?  Should  the  staffs  of  our  schools  be 
increased  in  number?     Should  there  be  more  study  periods  and 
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fewer  teaching  periods?  No  one  should  be  able  to  answer  these 
questions  so  intelligently  as  the  teachers  themselves.  No  one 
should  be  able  to  make  more  practicable  suggestions  regarding  a 
modification  of  our  present  practice  than  they.  I  have  often 
thought  that  questions  dealing  with  the  general  conditions  under 
which  teachers  work  should  occupy  a  larger  place  on  the  pro- 
grammes of  this  Association — that  we  should  give  less  time  to 
discussing  problems  that  relate  to  the  details  of  our  work.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  drudgery  in  all  occupations,  and  perhaps 
all  work  that  is  worth  doing  demands  an  outpouring  of  vitality — is 
hard  work.  But  in  teaching  it  is  fatal  if  the  drudgery  takes  a 
very  large  place,  if  the  hard  work  degenerates  into  a  routine  per- 
formance of  tasks,  if  the  teacher  is  not  ordinarily  conscious  of 
growing  knowledge  and  power  and  of  a  buoyant  delight  in  com- 
municating knowledge.  These  things  can  not  be  unless  he  is 
chiefly  a  student,  keen  on  understanding  and  interpreting  the 
developing  thoughts  and  practices  of  men,  and  he  cannot  be  a 
student  unless  he  has  a  certain  amount  of  leisure  from  prescribed 
duties.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  profession  that  it  frees  its  members  in 
some  degree  from  the  performance  of  routine  tasks,  and  it  is  the 
mark  of  a  worthy  member  of  a  profession  that  he  prizes  this  leisure 
as  an  opportunity  for  study,  for  growth,  for  the  attainment  of 
greater  scholarship.  Teaching  must  remain  one  of  the  great  pro- 
fessions or  it  will  degenerate  into  one  of  the  most  pitiable  of  trades. 
My  thesis  has  been  that  high  scholarship  is  essential  to  the 
making  of  a  teacher,  that  the  conditions  of  his  work  should  be 
such  that  he  finds  full  scope  for  his  initiative  and  opportunity  and 
encouragement  to  develop  his  scholarship,  and  that  specific,  con- 
structive proposals  for  securing  these  conditions  should  be  made 
by  the  teachers  themselves.  Regarding  an  adequate  supply  of 
scholarly  recruits  for  the  profession,  I  wish  to  make  a  proposal. 
In  the  University  of  Toronto  we  have  a  Graduate  School  of  some 
350  students.  Speaking  in  general  terms  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  they  represent  the  most  scholarly,  the  most  ambitious  of  our 
graduates,  men  and  women  whose  intellectual  hunger  is  unsatisfied 
and  who  are  continuing  their  studies  often  under  great  difficulties 
and  at  a  great  sacrifice.  No  more  hard-working,  alert,  intelligent 
body  of  students  can  be  found  on  this  Continent.  They  spend 
one  or  two  or  three  years  with  us  after  graduation  and  then  seek 
employment.  In  the  nature  of  things  Canadian  universities  can 
absorb  a  negligible  number  of  them.  Many  of  the  Science  students 
enter  some  branch  of  industry.  A  large  proportion  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  compelled  to  turn  (almost  always  unwillingly)  to  the 
United  States  in  whose  schools  and  colleges  they  are  given  a  ready 
welcome.     Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  devise  some  means  of 
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securing  a  fair  proportion  of  these  scholarly  young  men  and  women 
for  our  own  schools?  Can  we  afford  to  export  so  much  of  the 
cream  of  our  educational  system?  Is  the  standard  of  scholarship 
in  our  schools  so  high  that  it  is  in  no  need  of  seeking  reinforcement? 
At  present  we  offer  to  these  men  and  women  precisely  the  same 
inducement  to  enter  the  schools  that  we  offer  to  a  pass  graduate: 
in  other  words,  they  must  take  a  year  of  professional  training. 
Now,  professional  training  may  be  an  excellent  preparation  for 
teaching,  but  advanced  scholarship  is  an  essential  preparation  for 
good  teaching.  Should  it  not  be  possible  to  offer  to  our  graduate 
students  a  sufficient  amount  of  professional  training  while  they 
are  pursuing  their  graduate  studies  to  make  it  a  not  too  venture- 
some experiment  to  admit  them  to  our  schools? 

The  administration  of  a  great  school  system  is  of  necessity  much 
occupied  with  questions  of  time-table,  curriculum,  examinations, 
finance,  building  accommodation,  regulations.  These  things  are 
necessary  means  to  the  accomplishing  of  the  object  of  education. 
But  we  cannot  too  often  remind  ourselves  that  there  is  only  one 
supremely  important  task  in  educational  administration — the 
securing  of  good  teachers.  No  event  in  the  life  of  a  school  or 
college  is  comparable  in  importance  to  that  of  an  appointment  on 
the  staff.  The  quality  of  its  personnel  is  the  only  real  test  by  which 
a  school  system  can  be  judged.  If  it  succeeds  in  securing  scholarly, 
devoted  men  and  women,  and  if  it  refuses  to  allow  their  energy  to 
be  exhausted  in  the  performance  of  too  many  or  too  mechanical 
duties,  if  it  encourages  them  to  innovate,  if  it  furnishes  a  field  for 
their  initiative,  and  an  opportunity  for  their  growth  in  learning, 
it  is  a  good  school  system.  It  may  have  many  shortcomings  which 
somewhat  hamper  the  teacher  in  the  performance  of  his  work,  but 
in  spite  of  them  the  work  will  be  performed.  At  its  best  it  is  a 
work  that  can  be  performed  only  by  the  ablest  and  best  men  and 
women  that  our  society  produces,  but  it  can  easily  degenerate  into 
a  work  suited  to  dull  and  uninspired  minds.  A  divorce  between 
education  and  scholarship  is  a  divorce  between  education  and  all 
real  preparation  of  youth  to  understand  and  take  delight  in  the 
world  they  are  entering. 


The  R.W.B.  Jackson 
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NATIVE  WILD  ANIMALS 
Mark  Robinson. 

I.  The  Canadian  Beaver. 

The  beaver  is  the  largest  rodent  that  inhabits  Canadian  forests. 
He  may  weigh  as  high  as  sixty-five  pounds,  although  the  average 
adult  weighs  about  thirty-five.  Its  fur  is  valuable,  the  body  is 
covered  with  a  close,  thick  underfur  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in 
length  and  over  this  a  heavy  growth  of  long  brown  guard  hairs  that 
are  sometimes  almost  black.  When  the  animal  is  in  the  water  the 
guard  hairs  lie  close  to  the  underfur  and  with  the  air  stored  in  the 
underfur  keeps  the  water  from  the  body.  It  also  provides  a 
supply  of  fresh  air  for  breathing  under  water.  Beaver,  when  dis- 
turbed, rest  on  the  bottom  of  shallow  ponds  to  allow  an  enemy  to 
pass.  They  force  the  air  out  of  their  lungs  and  inhale  a  fresh 
supply  from  the  fur  covering  the  body  and  they  have  been  known 
to  remain  under  water  in  this  manner  for  twelve  minutes. 

The  head  of  the  beaver  is  broad,  the  eyes  are  set  wide  apart  and 
are  dark  brown  in  colour.  Their  sight  is  very  poor  in  sunlight  but 
very  sharp  in  dull  light  or  at  night.  Their  sense  of  smell  is  very 
keen  and  they  scent  danger  very  quickly.  The  nostrils  and  mouth 
are  so  constructed  that  when  swimming  or  working  under  water 
they  take  in  no  water.  A  beaver  can  cut  off  a  two-inch  stick  six 
feet  under  water  with  the  same  apparent  ease  as  when  out  of  the 
water.  The  four  incisors  are  the  cutting  teeth  with  which  they 
fell  trees.  The  inner  side  of  the  incisor  is  soft  and  wears  more 
easily  than  the  outer  side  of  brown  enamel  which  forms  the  cutting 
edge.  These  teeth  continue  to  grow  and  instances  are  known 
where,  as  a  result  of  accident,  one  of  these  teeth  grew  to  fully  six 
inches.  Beaver  have  twenty-four  other  teeth,  the  grinders.  The 
first  set  are  shed  at  about  ten  months  of  age  and  these  are  replaced 
by  a  permanent  set.  The  jaws  of  the  beaver  work  forward  and 
back  when  feeding,  not  sideways  like  cattle  or  horses  when  grinding. 

The  legs  of  the  beaver  are  short  and  the  toes  of  the  forefeet  are 
not  webbed  as  they  do  not  assist  in  swimming  but  in  holding  sticks 
when  feeding  or  building  their  dams  or  houses.  The  hind  feet  are 
strong  and  the  long  toes  fully  webbed.  These,  with  the  help  of  the 
scale-covered  tail,  are  used  in  swimming.  The  second  toe  from 
the  inside  of  each  hind  foot  has  a  double  claw.  Just  what  use  it 
makes  of  these  twin  claws  is  not  quite  clear,  but  they  are  supposed 
to  comb  the  oil  from  the  oir glands  into  its  furry  coat.  The  oil 
glands  and  castors  lie  near  the  vent,  the  organs  of  reproduction 
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are  all  within  the  body  and  it  would  be  an  expert  indeed  who  could 
distinguish  the  sex  of  a  beaver  from  the  outside  appearance  of  the 
animal.  The  castors  are  scent  sacs  and  are  sometimes  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  base  for  perfumes,  while  trappers,  early  wood- 
men and  Indians  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  mixed  it  with  whiskey 
and  used  it  as  the  cure-all  in  their  homes. 

Beaver  have  a  language  of  their  own,  a  sort  of  musical  whine. 
As  a  danger  signal  they  raise  their  paddle-shape  tail  and  bring  it 
down  with  a  resounding  whack  on  the  water  or  ground.  When 
this  signal  is  given,  every  beaver  within  hearing  distance  is  alert 
and  moves  to  safe  quarters. 

Their  food  consists  of  the  bark  of  trees  and  roots  of  various 
water  plants.  Poplar,  wild  cherry  and  yellow  birch  appear  to  be 
the  barks  preferred.  The  average  family  of  a  beaver  is  five ;  seven 
is  the  largest  number  the  writer  has  known.  The  young  are  born 
with  eyes  open  and  a  full  set  of  baby  teeth.  When  a  month  or 
six  weeks  old  they  are  brought  out  of  their  warm,  dark  home  by 
the  parents,  pushed  into  some  well-protected  nook  and  taught  to 
eat  tender  raspberry  stems,  milk  thistle  and  dandelion. 

Their  houses  are  not  as  remarkable  as  many  writers  would  have 
their  readers  believe.  They  are  built  sometimes  in  the  centre  of 
their  ponds,  but  generally  in  the  banks  of  the  pond.  They  are 
built  of  old  sticks  and  branches  on  the  bottom  of  the  pond  and  rise 
above  the  water  to  form  a  single  room,  in  which  the  family  live 
as  winter  comes  on.  They  bring  up  armfuls  of  mud  and  plaster 
the  outside  of  their  houses  to  make  them  warm  and,  when  frozen, 
to  keep  out  their  enemies.  An  opening  through  the  sticks  at  the 
top  of  the  house  is  left  for  ventilation,  but  the  only  entrance  is 
through  the  water  from  beneath.  The  floor  of  the  living  room  is 
covered  w^ith  shredded  wood  not  unlike  excelsior. 

But  as  engineers  in  the  construction  of  dams  and  canals  the 
beaver  excel.  They  take  advantage  of  the  current  of  the  stream, 
the  natural  anchors  such  as  rocks  and  the  most  strategic  point  to 
establish  a  good  pond.  Their  marvellous  judgment  appears  in  the 
construction  of  the  dam  as  well  as  in  its  location.  They  have 
developed  exceptional  ability  in  the  construction  of  canals  and 
tunnels  through  which  to  draw  their  food  with  ease  and  safety. 
To  make  these  routes  of  travel  large  logs  often  have  to  be  cut  and 
a  short  section  of  the  log  removed.  In  felling  trees  to  get  the 
branches  for  food,  the  beaver  cut  quite  large  trees.  One  yellow 
birch  measured  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter,  but  this  was 
exceptional. 

Beaver  show  considerable  ability  in  felling  trees,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  cannot  always  make  the  tree  fall  as  they  wish, 
although  in  their  plan  of  attack  they  endeavour  to  do  so. 
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II.  The  Timber  Wolf. 

The  timber  wolf  of  Northern  Ontario  is  perhaps  the  most  dreaded 
animal  of  our  forests  and  yet  I  have  never  known  them  to  attack 
any  human  beings.  Wild  reports  often  circulate  concerning  the 
savagery  of  wolves,  but  investigation  usually  proves  it  to  be  the 
work  of  imagination  under  stress  of  fear. 

Wolves  may  attain  a  weight  of  130  pounds,  but  the  average 
weight  of  an  adult  timber  wolf  in  good  condition  is  ninety  pounds. 
In  colour  they  may  be  found  in  the  same  litter  ranging  from  light 
gray  to  reddish  brown,  with  an  odd  one  almost  black.  When  the 
long  guard  hairs  over  the  gray  under  coat  are  black  the  animal 
appears  black.  The  usual  pack  of  wolves  consists  of  a  mother 
wolf  and  her  offspring  of  the  year,  numbering  from  three  to  ten; 
the  average  is  about  five.  During  the  mating  season  in  February 
or  early  March,  the  males  fight  severe  battles  for  the  possession  of 
the  females. 

Their  food  consists  of  the  flesh  of  animals,  fish,  etc.  They  prefer 
venison  and  wherever  deer  appear  in  numbers  there  will  the  wolves 
be  found  in  Northern  Ontario.  In  the  open  a  wolf  can  capture  a 
deer  quite  easily  in  a  straight  run  on  the  level.  Up  hill,  the  deer 
can  run  away  from  a  wolf  or  it  can  outrun  the  wolf  in  low  scrub 
or  brush  or  in  soft,  loose  snow.  When  the  crusts  form  and  the 
wolves  can  run  on  the  crust  while  the  deer  break  through,  the 
slaughter  is  awful.  Large  numbers  are  killed  to  provide  food  for 
the  wolf  whelps.  This  killing  is  largely  done  by  the  males,  the 
female  wolves  following  close,  pounce  on  the  throat  of  the  deer, 
biting  it  full  of  holes  and  sucking  the  blood  that  gives  them  strength 
for  the  ordeal  of  motherhood.  The  blood  being  drawn  from  the 
carcass  of  the  deer,  the  flesh  will  keep  much  better  and  be  available 
for  food,  to  which  the  mother  will  lead  her  whelps  to  feed  when 
able  to  leave  their  den  while  she  is  still  too  weak  to  hunt  for  them. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  method  in  the  madness  of  the 
timber  wolf. 

There  is  no  animal  in  our  Canadian  woods  that  possesses  a  keener 
cunning,  but  it  is  of  the  lowest  and  basest  kind  and  accounts  for 
it  being  known  as  a  coward  and  a  sneak  of  the  lowest  type.  I 
have  never  known  them  to  attack  human  beings;  in  fact,  I  am 
almost  compelled  to  say  I  do  not  believe  they  would  unless  driven 
to  it  by  hunger.  I  have  been  followed  by  them  many  times,  have 
slept  out  at  night  in  all  kinds  of  places  where  wolves  were  howling 
around,  and  so  far  have  never  seen  any  indication  on  their  part 
to  attack  man. 

They  are  cruel  and  crafty  hunters  and  hunt  in  packs.  As  even- 
ing falls  a  single  howl  will  go  up  from  some  hilltop  and  it  is  not 
unusual  for  this  to  be  answered  by  one  or  more  mother  wolves 
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and  her  whelps.  This  old  male  will  join  one  of  the  packs  and 
together  they  will  hunt  for  a  victim.  They  spread  out  and  appear 
to  come  in  on  a  circle.  As  the  circle  becomes  smaller,  if  a  deer  is 
within  it  the  first  wolf  to  sight  it  will  give  tongue,  the  remainder 
will  close  in  upon  their  victim,  and  it  is  a  strong,  fleet  deer  that 
can  escape.  Yet  quite  often  the  deer  escapes  if  near  water,  to 
which  it  will  take  at  once.  Wolves  sometimes  take  to  water  but 
they  have  learned  that  the  advantage  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  deer 
and  so  they  avoid  battle  with  a  deer  in  a  pond  or  larger  body  of 
water.  Does,  when  pregnant  or  nursing,  and  fawns,  when  in  the 
spotted  coat,  do  not  leave  scent,  nature  having  provided  them 
with  this  protection.  On  the  other  hand,  bucks  throw  a  much 
stronger  scent  during  this  period,  thus  leading  the  wolves  or  other 
enemies  from  the  weaker  members  of  their  families. 

Nature  plays  a  part,  too,  in  the  training  of  the  wolf  whelps,  as 
the  stronger  buck  is  the  first  deer  the  young  wolves  learn  to  follow 
and  kill,  thus  giving  them  strength  and  speed  for  the  chase. 
Wolves  also  hunt  rabbits  and  kill  many.  I  have  known  them  to 
kill  beaver  and  have  seen  where  they  attacked  a  porcupine  and 
came  off  second  best.  They  will  attack  moose,  but  I  have  never 
known  them  to  kill  one  unless  it  were  sick  or  wounded.  Wolves 
attack  caribou  if  they  can  single  one  out  of  a  herd,  but  do  not  kill 
many  of  them.  Wolves  probably  have  a  place  in  the  balance  of 
nature,  developing  a  strong  type  of  deer  of  various  species  by 
killing  off  the  weak  and  leaving  the  strong  to  perpetuate  the  race. 
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(Literally  Translated). 

1. 

All  hail,  mother,  pillar  of  our  state! 

'Tis  right  that  you  first  and  foremost  should  receive  many  thanks, 
Inasmuch  as  you  teach  the  sons  of  our  fatherland 
With  kindly  spirit. 

2. 

Lo!  this  just  now  is  the  hundredth  year 
Since  the  men  of  old  founded  a  home  for  thee. 
That  thou  mightst  lead  the  youth  in  the  paths  of  wisdom 
As  a  lamp  in  the  darkness. 


As  a  winged  swarm  of  bees  eagerly 
In  spring  takes  its  flight  from  the  hollow  rock, 
So  do  thy  disciples  (or  students)  yearly  scatter  themselves 
Throughout  every  land. 

4. 

Would  that  they  may  be  to  mortals  living 
Models  of  every  kind  of  excellence, 

And  that  their  children  after  them  may  honour  their  sires 
By  a  reputation  unsullied ! 

5. 

And  let  this,  O  mother,  ever  and  aye  be  thy  care, 
To  follow  the  light  of  truth. 

And  to  sow  the  seeds  of  sound  learning  everywhere 
With  busy  hands. 


Never  may  honour  cease  crowning 
Both  all  the  governors  and  teachers  (or  professors) ; 
And  may  heaven  grant  them  in  return  for  their  care  (of  you) 
A  complete  reward. 
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FUNDAMENTALISM   VS.  MODERNISM  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

Professor  O.  J.  Stevenson,  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 

GUELPH. 

Thursday,  April  21st,  1927. 

In  future  years  people  will  look  back  on  the  1920's  as  a  remark- 
able decade — the  decade  in  which  the  automobile  and  the  radio 
came  into  common  use  and  revolutionized  our  ways  of  living;  the 
decade  which  followed  the  Great  war — ^with  its  new  ideas  regarding 
personal  freedom  and  its  efforts  to  secure  increased  efficiency. 

During  the  past  ten  years  much  rubbish  has  been  cleared  away 
and  many  useless  conventions  that  had  been  prescribed  by  custom 
have  disappeared.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  at  the  essentials, 
to  reduce  waste,  and  to  secure  results  with  the  greatest  economy 
of  time  and  effort.  In  religious  creeds  minor  differences  tend  to 
disappear  and  church  union  is  an  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  In  music,  painting  and  poetry  we  are  no  longer  satisfied 
■with  the  old  forms,  and  the  poet  and  artist  have  tried  to  seek  out 
and  express  the  beauty  that  lies  in  the  commonplace  experiences 
of  daily  life.  The  theatre  aims  to  represent  life  as  it  really  is  and 
the  exaggerated  melodrama  of  a  generation  ago  has  disappeared 
from  the  stage.  Even  in  matters  of  dress,  new  fashions  such  as 
bobbed  hair,  and  short  skirts  and  more  comfortable  footwear  are 
an  evidence  of  the  triumph  of  common  sense.  In  the  conduct  of 
everyday  life,  too,  there  is  a  breaking  away  from  convention — a  new 
freedom  which  no  doubt  sometimes  goes  to  extremes  but  which  is 
a  part  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  period  of 
trial  and  experiment,  when  new  forms  and  new  methods  are  being 
tested  out  in  comparison  with  the  old. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  that  in  the  midst  of  such  changes  as  these — 
there  are  many  people  who  see  nothing  good  in  the  order  of  things 
and  who  are  ready  to  cry  with  Sir  Bedivere: — 

"Ah,  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I  go? 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my  eyes?    . 
For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead." 

In  general,  the  type  of  mind  which  holds  blindly  to  old  customs, 
old  beliefs,  old  methods,  is  the  fundamentalist,  and  the  type  of 
mind  which  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  unessential  for  the  sake  of 
greater  efficiency  and  to  experiment  with  new  methods  and  adopt 
new  points  of  view  is  the  modernist. 
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In  education,  and  especially  in  the  teaching  of  the  mother 
tongue,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  changes  in  methods.  The  machinery 
of  text-books  and  examinations  and  professional  instruction  pre- 
supposes that  established  courses  of  study  and  recognized  methods 
will  be  followed;  and  in  any  modern  educational  system  it  is  not 
easy  to  make  experiments.  But  even  if  we  cannot  malce  changes 
easily  we  can  at  least  consider  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  our 
methods. 

In  the  teaching  of  English  composition,  the  first  thing  is  to  have 
an  understanding  as  to  the  objective.  To  the  ultra-fundamentalist 
the  course  in  English  should  be  a  preparation  for  entering  upon  a 
professional  or  a  literary  career,  and  his  objective  is  to  train  the 
pupil  to  wTite  formal  themes  in  the  classical  style  and  to  develop 
the  critical  judgment  of  the  pupil.  This  is  an  admirable  objective, 
if  we  take  it  for  granted  that  all  pupils  are  to  be  trained  for  the 
learned  professions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  with  modernist  leanings  usually 
makes  some  effort  to  adapt  his  course  of  study  to  suit  the  various 
needs  of  his  class,  and  his  objective  is  different.  Some  pupils  in 
the  class  are  going  to  be  teachers.  Others  will  enter  professions 
which  themselves  have  changed  in  character  within  our  own 
generation,  and  still  others  will  become  mechanics  or  will  enter 
commercial  life  or  engage  in  some  clerical  occupation,  and  among 
the  girls  the  larger  number  will  ultimately  become  housewives.  Is 
it  possible  in  the  modern  course  of  study  to  provide  a  common 
training  for  them  all? 

Every  student,  you  will  agree,  should  be  taught  the  mechanics  of 
composition — to  spell,  to  punctuate,  to  choose  the  right  word  or 
phrase,  to  construct  sentences  that  are  clear,  and  paragraphs  that 
hold  together,  and  to  develop  a  simple  theme.  You  may  speak 
of  this  as  ''a  commonplace  correctness"  if  you  will,  but  it  is  as 
essential  that  a  pupil  should  learn  to  spell  ordinary  words  and  to 
put  verbs  in  his  sentences  as  it  is  that  he  should' learn  the  multi- 
plication table. 

The  modernist  of  the  1920's  should  go  a  stage  further.  He 
should  make  some  attempt  to  teach  what  you  may  call  elementary 
journalism,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  what  he  has  to  say  readable 
and  interesting.  And  if,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  posvsible  for  him 
to  give  some  help  to  the  pupil  who  has  natural  gifts  of  expression 
to  acquire  a  literary  style,  so  much  the  better. 

This  is  a  moderate  and  sensible  objective,  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  for  the  ultra-modernist,  who  is  almost  without  objective — 
the  man  or  woman  who  says  it  doesn't  matter  about  spelling,  or 
punctuation,  or  sentence  structure,  or  paragraphing — the  main 
thing  is  to  put  your  ideas  into  words — you  will  always  find  such 
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extremists  in  music,  literature  or  art;  but  they  are  few  in  number 
and  may  be  disregarded.  They  would  not  find  it  at  all  an  easy 
matter  to  get  certificates  from  the  Department  of  Education. 

About  two  years  ago  a  well-known  educationalist  made  a  very 
outspoken  attack  upon  the  examination  standards  in  this  Province, 
which  are  merely  a  test  whether  the  pupil  has  reached  the  objective 
prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Education.  I  hardly  know 
whether  to  classify  him  as  an  ultra-fundamentalist  or  an  ultra- 
modernist,  for  he  is  evidently  a  little  of  both.  His  charge  is,  that 
in  this  Province  ''the  mother  tongue  has  been  taught  not  as  a 
medium  for  expressing  ideas,  but  as  a  matter  of  words  and  punctua- 
tion and  technical  terms.  A  commonplace  correctness  and  bare 
lucidity  from  which  the  last  spark  of  originality  has  been  carefully 
extinguished  mark  the  compositions  of  the  secondary  school  and 
college  student." 

It  is  easy  to  make  general  statements  of  this  sort,  especially 
when  there  is  no  attempt  at  proof;  and  there  are  always  people 
who  are  glad  to  hear  them.  But  the  plain  fact  is  that  this  par- 
ticular statement  is  wholly  untrue.  There  are  more  than  1,000 
Middle  School  candidates  in  Ontario  every  year  who  take  first 
class  honours  in  English  composition,  and  first  class  honour  stand- 
ing is  given  only  to  those  candidates  whose  compositions  show 
marked  originality  of  thought  or  excellence  of  style.  There  are 
thousands  of  pupils  in  the  high  schools  who  are  of  only  average 
ability,  and  there  are  others  whose  natural  abilities  are  such  as  to 
make  them  excel  in  mathematics  and  science  rather  than  in  English. 
What  is  to  be  your  objective  in  their  cases?  No  matter  whom  you 
get  to  teach  them  or  what  method  you  follow  you  cannot  hope  to 
develop  either  originality  of  thought  or  excellence  of  style.  Is  it 
wrong,  therefore,  to  insist  on  what  Professor  A.  calls  a  ''common- 
place correctness  of  expression?"  It  is  not  at  all  fair  to  compare 
conditions  of  the  present  day  with  those  of  the  good  old  days 
when  Professor  A.  went  to  school.  Instead  of  a  high  school  of 
seventy  or  eighty  pupils  we  now  have  collegiate  institutes  with  700 
or  800  pupils,  and  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  are  seeking  for  a 
high  school  education  to-day  who  under  old  conditions  went  to 
work  on  the  farm  or  in  the  factory.  In  my  opinion  there  is  as 
much  originality  in  our  high  school  pupils  now  as  there  ever  was 
and  the  teachers  of  English  in  this  Province  are  not  slow  to  recog- 
nize and  encourage  original  thinking  and  literary  ability.  It  happens 
that  we  have  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  every  year  thirty 
or  forty  students  who  have  received  their  high  school  training  in 
England.  They  excel  our  students  in  these  very  qualities  of  com- 
monplace correctness  of  expression  and  they  have  a  better  com- 
mand of  language,  but,  man  for  man,  our  own  Ontario  students 
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are  their  equals  and  in  some  cases  their  superiors  in  originaHty  of 
thought.  I  recall  that  a  somewhat  similar  charge  was  made  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  in  writing  of  a  certain  eighteen-year-old  boy. 
"He  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  work,  because  he  so  little  knows 
what  it  is  to  think.  But  I  think  he  is  not  so  idle  as  he  was  and 
that  there  is  better  prospect  of  his  begininng  to  read  in  earnest. 
Alas,  that  we  should  have  to  talk  of  prospects  only  and  of  no 
performance  as  yet  which  deserves  the  name  of  earnest  reading." 
The  eighteen-year-old  boy  was  his  son,  Matthew  Arnold. 

Aside  from  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  objective  of 
the  teacher  of  composition  should  be,  the  fundamentalist  and  the 
modernist  differ  widely  as  to  methods  of  teaching. 

In  my  High  School  days  I  followed  the  traditional  methods 
which  are  familiar  to  every  teacher  of  English.  I  required  my 
pupils  to  write  essays  every  fortnight;  and  I  remember  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  find  subjects  that  had  any  close  relation  to  the 
pupil's  experience.  One  day  a  pupil,  now  a  successful  doctor  in 
western  Ontario,  flung  out  of  the  room  and  shouted  back  rebel- 
liously  as  he  went,  ''I  can't  write  on  any  of  them  subjects."  Now 
that  I  look  back  on  it  I  cannot  blame  him.  I  spent  weary  hours 
in  correcting  essays — hours  that  should  have  gone  to  reading  and 
recreation.  Then  I  returned  them  covered  with  red  pencil  marks 
and  with  a  general  criticism.  The  pupil  usually  looked  disdain- 
fully at  his  mark,  tore  his  essay  up  into  little  bits,  and  repeated 
the  same  errors  the  next  time,  until  finally  threats  of  failure  at 
the  examination  forced  him  to  pay  some  attention  to  his  errors. 
I  also  taught  rhetoric,  and  assigned  class  exercises  on  purity,  pro- 
priety and  precision,  coherence,  unity,  explicit  reference,  the 
qualities  of  style  and  rules  for  mechanical  form;  and  I  tried  to 
make  pupils  apply  these  rules  to  the  criticism  of  their  own  work. 
And  there  was  one  hour  in  the  week  which  both  they  and  I  enjoyed 
when  I  read  aloud  passages  that  I  liked  from  various  authors  not 
prescribed — a  chapter  from  Les  Mi^erables,  the  story  of  Radisson 
from  The  Pathfinders  of  the  West,  "Who  Owns  the  Mountains?" 
from  Days  Off,  a  chapter  from  Lavengro,  or  a  sketch  as  whimsical 
or  as  farcical  as  Aldrich's  Marjorie  Daw — one  a  week  for  forty 
weeks  in  the  year,  a  period  of  stolen  sweets,  for  which  I  felt  some- 
how that  I  ought  to  apologize  to  someone,  since  it  was  not  down 
in  the  prescribed  course  of  study.  These  are  the  methods  that 
are  still  in  general  use  in  those  high  schools  where  composition  is 
systematically  taught,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  have  brought  good 
results  as  judged  by  examinations.  But  there  are,  nevertheless, 
among  the  teachers  of  the  1920's  some  modernists  who  insist  on 
scrutinizing  the  old-time  methods  and  asking  searching  questions 
regarding  them.     Are  these  results,   they  ask,   secured  with   the 
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greatest  economy  of  effort?  If  not,  are  there  any  means  of  check- 
ing the  waste?  Are  the  results  the  very  best  that  can  be  obtained? 
Are  the  methods  that  are  used  suited  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  of 
pupils  or  do  they  take  it  for  granted  that  all  students  are  preparing 
for  professional  life?  Is  there  any  means  of  making  the  study  of 
composition  more  interesting  to  the  pupil  and  less  wearisome  to 
the  teacher? 

It  seemed  to  me  that  in  attempting  to  make  some  scrutiny  of 
methods,  the  opinions  of  the  victims  of  these  methods  might  be 
of  some  value.  At  the  O.A.C.  we  have  nearly  400  students  who 
come  from  all  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Empire.  Eighty  per  cent,  are  matriculated  students  and 
a  number  are  university  graduates.  Last  month  I  asked  every 
student  to  answer  a  questionnaire  as  to  methods  followed,  benefit 
received  from  reading,  sources  of  luspiration  in  writing,  influence 
of  the  home,  and  suggestions  for  improvement.'  The  majority  of 
the  students  stated  that  they  had  had  no  interest  in  learning  to 
write,  and  they  mentioned  as  contributory  causes,  poor  teaching, 
an  uninteresting  textbook,  overcrowding  by  other  subjects,  exces- 
sive note-taking,  and,  above  all,  unsuitability  of  subjects  assigned. 
Some  few  put  the  blame  where  it  no  doubt  belonged,  squarely  on 
their  own  shoulders,  many  students  urged  the  necessity  of  more 
practice  in  writing,  while  almost  all  were  of  the  opinion  that  if 
they  had  been  required  to  read  more  widely  it  would  have  helped 
them  greatly. 

The  question  of  methods  in  composition  is  one  about  which  no 
one  would  risk  making  any  dogmatic  statements  without  having 
made  an  exhaustive  enquiry.  The  question  is  too  comprehensive 
and  there  are  too  many  varying  factors  involved  in  it.  But  it 
may  be  of  value  to  suggest  certain  broad  questions  for  experiment 
and  investigation. 

The  first  question  that  a  modernist  might  ask  is:  Are  the  public 
school  courses  of  study  and  methods  responsible  for  waste  of  effort 
in  the  high  schools  and  colleges? 

I  know  this  to  be  true,  that  in  high  school  and  college  much  of 
the  heart-breaking  work  that  teachers  of  English  are  called  upcn 
to  do,  consists  in  trying  to  overcome  the  vicious  habits  acquired 
in  public  school.  Half  of  the  midnight  electric  light  is  spent  in 
correcting  and  re-correcting  elementary  errors  that  should  never 
occur.  Every  psychologist  knows  that  it  takes  much  greater 
effort  to  uproot  a  wrong  habit  of  speech  or  writing  and  re-establish 
a  correct  one,  than  to  teach  it  correctly  at  first.  If  every  pupil 
entering  the  High  School  could  write  a  simple  sentence  with  capital 
and  period  and  containing  a  verb;  if  every  pupil  were  taught  to 
use  capitals  and  apostrophes  and  quotation  marks  properly;    and 
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if  candidates  for  the  entrance  examination  were  drilled  on  the 
spelling  of  100  or  200  words  that  are  commonly  mis-spelled,  the 
work  of  the  high  school  teacher  would  be  cut  in  two.  Why  should 
it  not  be  made  an  essential  for  admission  to  High  School  that 
pupils  should  be  able  to  spell  such  words  as  receive,  referring, 
coming,  writing,  nineteen.,  February,  perhaps,  surprise,  oppor- 
tunity, description,  immediately,  similar,  forty,  tragedy,  existence, 
and  other  words  that  are  used  repeatedly  in  ordinary  composition? 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  poor  English  of  entrance  pupils?  Is 
it  irregular  attendance  of  pupils?  Is  it  constant  change  of  teachers? 
Is  it  the  attempt  to  do  pretentious  work  at  the  expense  of  essentials? 
Is  it  the  teacher's  own  inaccuracy  that  is  responsible  for  the  vicious 
circle  which  the  high  school  teacher  and  college  instructor  tries 
vainly  to  break?  The  machine  is  complicated,  but  combined 
effort  on  the  part  of  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  inspectors, 
should  succeed  in  checking  the  waste.  The  responsibility  for 
accuracy  in  essentials  should  be  shifted  from  the  high  school  and 
college  to  the  public  school. 

With  respect  to  classroom  methods  in  high  school  and  college 
there  are  several  questions  which  the  modernist  might  reasonably 
ask: 

(1)  High  school  teachers  and  pupils  alike  complain  that  com- 
position lessons  are  an  utter  bore,  and  pupils  complain  of  the  out- 
rageous subjects  that  they  are  asked  to  write  upon.  Is  there  any 
remedy?  Should  not  twentieth  century  work  in  composition 
almost  entirely  take  the  form  of  journalism — which  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  study  of  how  to  attract  the  attention  and 
hold  the  interest  of  the  reader?  Has  not  the  day  of  formal  descrip- 
tion, narration  and  exposition  gone  by?  Pupils  are  interested  in 
journalism;  they  are  not  interested  in  composition.  Journalism 
has,  besides,  this  distinct  advantage,  that  the  exercises  are  usually 
much  shorter  than  formal  compositions  and  entail  much  less  work 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

(2)  Is  the  general  criticism  of  errors  in  class  not  largely  a  waste 
of  time?  Why  should  I  discuss  with  the  whole  class  the  errors  in 
George's  composition  when  James  and  Henry  and  Mary  do  not 
make  these  mistakes  at  all?  Would  not  a  ten-minute  monthly 
conference  with  each  pupil  about  his  work  be  preferable  to  general 
class  teaching? 

(3)  Dees  the  teaching  of  rhetoric  and  formal  composition  with 
or  without  the  text-book  bring  results  that  are  worth  while?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  amount  of  time  given  to  rhetoric  might  pro- 
fitably be  reduced.  I  used  to  devote  five  or  six  lessons  to  the 
teaching  of  paragraph  structure.  Now  I  take  only  one.  As  an 
experiment,  I  propose  next  year  to  try  to  teach  paragraph  and 
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sentence  structure  by  means  of  lantern  slides.  But  in  any  case 
I  am  very  doubtful  whether  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  topic 
sentence,  coherence  and  unity,  or  of  qualities  of  style  is  of  much 
value  to  the  student  or  whether  these  laws  ever  consciously  enter 
into  the  mind  of  the  student  when  engaged  in  writing. 

(4)  And  then,  in  conclusion,  there  is  a  general  question:  To 
what  extent  and  in  what  respects  is  the  pupil's  ability  to  write 
influenced  by  his  general  reading  or  his  study  of  prose  models  in 
class?  My  experience  is  that  students  who  have  come  from  homes 
where  there  are  good  books  or  from  schools  where  a  great  deal  of 
outside  reading  is  required,  generally  write  better  than  others. 
They  acquire  a  familiarity  with  the  sentence  and  paragraph,  their 
vocabulary  is  enlarged,  they  have  the  sound  of  good  English  in 
their  ears.  I  should  like  to  try  the  effect  of  turning  my  poorer 
students  into  the  library,  equipped  with  a  dictionary,  and  requiring 
them  to  read  twenty  or  thirty  books  in  a  year.  Perhaps  they 
might  at  least  acquire  a  breadth  of  interest  in  which  so  many 
students  are  deficient.  I  think  that  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
that  were  ever  made  in  the  teaching  of  English  in  this  Province 
was  the  removal  of  the  prose  essays — Macaulay's  Warren  Hastings, 
Sou  they 's  Life  of  Nelson,  Addison's  Roger  de  Coverly,  and  other 
English  classics,  from  the  course  of  study. 

None  of  the  suggestions  embodied  in  this  paper  may  appeal  to 
teachers  of  English  as  worth  while;  but  I  think  that  any  effort  is 
worth  while  which  has  for  its  object  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
and  useless  labour,  the  lifting  of  the  burden  from  the  teacher,  the 
creation  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  promoting  a 
better  acquaintance  with  English  authors  who  are  the  masters 
of  prose  style. 
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COMPANY  INCORPORATION 

W.  Malcolm  McIntyre,  of  the  Department  of  the 

Honourable  the  Provincial  Secretary,  Toronto. 

Companies  or  corporations  in  Ontario  are  created  either  by 
Letter^  Patent  under  the  Ontario  Companies  Act  or  by  Special 
Act  of  the  Legislature.  No  application  for  a  Special  Act  of  Incor- 
poration, however,  is  considered  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
this  Province  if  the  incorporation  of  the  applicants  can  be  property 
dealt  with  under  the  provisions  of  The  Ontario  Companies  Act. 

The  authority  for  the  issuance  of  Letters  Patent  of  Incorpora- 
tion is  contained  in  Part  1  of  The  Ontario  Companies  Act,  which 
provides  that — 

"The  Lieutenant-Governor  may,  by  Letters  Patent,  grant  a 
charter  to  any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  five,  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  who  petition  therefor,  constituting  such  persons 
and  any  others  who  have  become  subscribers  to  the  Memorandum 
of  Agreement  shown  in  the  Schedule  to  the  said  Act,  and  persons 
who  thereafter  become  shareholders  or  members  in  the  corporation 
thereby  created  a  corporation  for  any  of  the  purposes  to  which 
the  authority  of  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  extends,  except  those 
of  railway  and  incline  railway  and  street  railway  companies,  and 
corporations  within  the  meaning  of  The  Loan  and  Trust  Cor- 
porations Act." 

It  is  further  provided  that — 

"The  Provincial  Secretary  may,  under  the  seal  of  his  office,  have, 
use,  exercise  and  enjoy  any  power,  right  or  authority  conferred  by 
the  said  Act  on  the  Lieutenant-Governor  but  not  those  conferred 
on  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council." 

Corporations  created  under  the  Act  are  divided  into: 

(a)  Corporations  without  share  capital. 

{h)   Companies  having  a  capital  divided  into  shares. 

When  a  proposed  undertaking  is  to  be  carried  on  without  the 
purpose  of  gain,  application  for  incorporation  as  a  corporation 
without  share  capital  is  generally  sought.  This  form  of  incor- 
poration is  applied  for  frequently  in  the  case  of  art,  social  and 
political  clubs,  churches  and  athletic  and  community  associations. 
In  the  Letters  Patent  of  such  corporations  is  inserted  an  express 
declaration  that — 

"The  corporation  shall  be  carried  on  without  the  purpose  of 
gain  for  its  members,  and  that  any  profits  or  other  accretions  to 
the  corporation  shall  be  used  in  promoting  its  objects." 
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On  the  other  hand,  companies  are  usually  carried  on  for  the 
purposes  of  gain,  and  here  again  there  is  a  broad  division  into — 

(a)  Private  Companies. 

(b)  Public  Companies. 

A  Private  Company  is  a  particular  type  of  company  in  the 
Letters  Patent  of  which  it  is  provided  that: 

(1)  The  right  to  transfer  its  shares  is  restricted. 

(2)  The  number  of  its  shareholders  (exclusive  of  persons  who 
are  in  the  employment  of  the  company,  is  limited  to  fifty,  two  or 
more  persons  holding  one  or  more  shares  jointly  being  counted  as 
a  single  shareholder;    and 

(3)  Any  invitation  to  the  public  to  subscribe  for  any  shares, 
debentures  or  debenture  stock  of  the  company  is  prohibited. 

Provisions  restricting  the  right  of  a  shareholder  to  transfer  his 
shares  in  such  a  company  are  inserted  in  its  Letters  Patent.  This 
is  very  desirable,  often  of  the  utmost  importance,  inasmuch  as  the 
directors  of  the  company  have  some  measure  of  control  in  pro- 
viding against  the  shares  of  the  company  falling  into  the  hands  of 
business  competitors  or  outsiders. 

In  Ontario  a  Private  Company  enjoys  and  is  subject  to  the 
following  privileges,  exemptions  and  obligations: 

(1)  A  certificate  under  Part  VIII  of  the  Act  not  being  required, 
such  a  company  may  commence  business  and  exercise  its  borrow- 
ing powers  immediately  upon  incorporation. 

(2)  Subject  to  the  general  provisions  of  the  Act,  it  may  allot  its 
shares,  debentures  or  debenture  stock  without  restriction,  and  is 
exempted  from  filing  a  statement  in  lieu  of  prospectus. 

(3)  No  returns  of  allotment,  showing  the  names  of  persons  to 
whom  the  shares  have  been  allotted,  are  required  to  be  filed. 

(4)  On  its  corporate  seal  and  on  every  share  certificate  issued  by 
the  Company  must  appear  the  words  ''Private  Company." 

Coming  now  to  the  public  companies,  still  another  division  takes 
place  and  we  have: 

(1)  Companies  not  issuing  a  prospectus  on  or  with  reference  to 
their  formation  or  organization. 

(2)  Companies  issuing  a  prospectus  offering  to  the  public  for 
subscription  shares,  debentures,  debenture  stock,  or  other  securi- 
ties. 

The  former  companies  are  forbidden  to  allot  any  of  their  shares, 
debentures  or  debenture  stock  unless,  before  the  first  allotment, 
there  has  been  filed  with  the  Provincial  Secretary  a  statement  In 
lieu  of  a  prospectus,  signed  by  every  person  who  is  named  therein 
as  a  director  or  proposed  director  or  by  his  agent  authorized  in 
writing.  The  form  is  Form  5  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Act  and  is 
supplied  without  charge  by  the  Department  upon  request.     This 
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type  of  company,  like  the  Private  Company,  is  not  required  to 
file  returns  of  allotment  or  obtain  a  certificate  under  Part  VIII 
and  may  commence  business  and  carry  on  its  operations  so  soon 
as  its  Letters  Patent  of  Incorporation  are  granted. 

The  second  class,  public  companies  which  offer  their  .shares, 
debentures  and  debenture  stock  to  the  public  for  subscription  is 
subject  to  certain  conditions: 

(1)  No  shares  offered  to  the  public  for  subscription  may  be 
allotted  until  the  prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Provincial 
Secretary  and  the  minimum  subscription  referred  to  therein  on 
which  the  directors  may  proceed  to  allotment  has  been  subscribed. 

(2)  A  certificate,  based  upon  the  filing  of  a  prescribed  declara- 
tion, authorizing  the  company  to  commence  business,  must  be 
secured.  Until  such  certificate  is  secured  the  company  may  exer- 
cise no  borrowing  powers  and  its  contracts  are  provisional  only 
and  not  binding  upon  the  company. 

(3)  Returns  of  allotment  must  be  filed. 

In  this  City,  and  throughout  the  Province  of  Ontario  there  are 
many  partnerships  carried  on.  These  do  not  come  directly  under 
the  provisions  of  The  Ontario  Companies  Act  but  are  registered 
under  other  legislation  in  that  behalf.  Some  partnership  firms  are 
operated  by  two  or  more  members,  while  others  are  carried  on  by 
one  individual.  The  latter  are  generally  known  as  sole  partner- 
ships. 

Between  incorporated  bodies  and  partnerships,  which  are  unin- 
corporated undertakings,  there  is  a  vast  difference.  Frequently, 
the  members  of  such  partnerships  seek  incorporation  and  there  are 
manifold  advantages  in  so  doing. 

If  an  individual  goes  into  a  partnership  as  a  member  of  the  firm, 
he  becomes  personally  liable  for  all  the  debts  incurred  in  the 
business,  notwithstanding  that  he  did  not  consent  to  any  such 
debts  being  incurred.  Serious  loss  may  be  sustained  and  his 
property  seized  because  of: 

(a)  An  error  in  judgment  or  the  dishonesty  of  his  partners. 

(b)  A  contract  signed,  or  a  verbal  agreement  made,  by  the  other 
partners  which  may  prove  disastrous. 

(c)  An  accident  to  some  one  of  the  property  of  the  firm,  possibly 
caused  by  the  carelessness  of  the  employees,  as  a  result  of  which 
substantial  damages  may  be  awarded. 

If  any  of  the  above  occurs,  he  might  possibly  be  bankrupted,  as 
any  person  obtaining  a  judgment  may  issue  execution  against  the 
property  of  an  individual  partner  who  may  have  assets  to  satisfy 
the  claim.  Creditors  of  an  incorporated  company,  however,  have 
no  claim  against  the  shareholders  thereof  if  their  shares  are  fully 
paid  up.     If  the  company  finds  itself  in  difficulties  the  creditors 
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may  take  action  to  have  it  wound  up  and  the  assets  distributed  to 
satisfy  their  claims.  They  cannot,  however,  proceed  against  the 
holders  who  have  paid  in  full  for  their  shares  in  the  company. 

Another  great  inconvenience  arises  when  through  mismanage- 
ment of  his  private  affairs  a  member  of  a  partnership  becomes 
insolvent.  In  such  an  event,  the  value  of  his  interest  in  the 
partnership  may  have  to  be  ascertained  and  paid  to  satisfy  his 
creditors.  This  sudden  withdrawal  from  the  assets  of  the  partner- 
ship may  wreck  it.  An  incorporated  company,  however,  is  not 
affected  by  the  insolvency  of  one  of  its  officers  or  shareholders. 
The  creditor  of  such  a  shareholder  cannot  seize  the  property  of 
the  company  or  require  the  other  shareholders  to  pay  off  the  liabili- 
ties of  the  insolvent  shareholder. 

An  incorporated  company,  unlike  a  partnership,  is  an  entity 
legally  separate  and  distinct  from  its  individual  members  or  share- 
holders. Under  certain  prescribed  conditions  the  shareholder  may 
transfer  his  shares  to  others,  perhaps  his  children,  thereby  causing 
himself  to  cease  to  be,  and  his  transferee  to  become,  a  shareholder. 
In  a  partnership,  however,  without  his  partners'  consent,  one  can- 
not bring  in  his  children  to  learn  the  business  and  be  ready  to 
take  his  place.  Further,  if  increased  capital  is  needed  by  the 
incorporated  company,  it  secures  Supplementary  Letters  Patent 
creating  additional  shares  which  may  be  sold  to  the  public.  In  a 
partnership  the  need  of  further  capital  requires,  possibly,  the 
necessity  of  admitting  a  new  partner  and  the  drawing  up  of  a  new 
partnership  agreement. 

One  partner's  withdrawal,  because  of  death,  illness,  insanity  or 
other  cause,  may  effect  the  permanent  dissolution  of  a  partnership. 
Under  good  management  the  incorporated  company  goes  on  with 
assurance  of  prosperity.  One  shareholder's  withdrawal  has  little 
effect. 

It  might  be  said  that  incorporation  insures  one's  property  not 
invested  in  the  company  against  liability.  The  amount  of  share 
capital  which  the  shareholder  agrees  to  take  is  the  measure  of  his 
liability  to  the  company  and  its  creditors.  This  privilege  of 
limited  liability  is  one  of  the  outstanding  advantages  conferred  by 
incorporation. 

I  need  not  stress  the  fact  that  companies  are  a  very  important 
feature  of  the  commercial  and  mercantile  life  throughout  the 
world.  In  the  year  1924  over  3,200  companies  were  incorporated 
in  Canada,  representing  a  total  share  capital  of  $666,000,000. 
Almost  every  undertaking  of  any  consequence  is  now  carried  on  in 
the  form  of  an  incorporated  company  or  corporation.  An  indica- 
tion of  the  rapid  extension  will  be  noted  in  the  following  schedule 
which  has  reference  to  the  Province  of  Ontario: 
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Companies  Incorporated  with  Share  Capital. 

Total 
Year  Number        Capitalization 

1905 583  $77,018,500  00 

1906 823  243,216,500  00 

1915 436  61,981,200  00 

1916 512  143,652,886  00 

1925 908  218,719,876  00 

1926 945  289,707,751  00 

When  it  is  considered  that  most  of  these  corporations  secure  a 
very  great  proportion  of  the  capital  they  require  by  the  public 
offering  of  shares  and  bonds  or  other  securities,  some  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  vast  amount  of  money  invested  by  the  public  in 
commercial  corporations. 

The  vast  majority  of  companies  in  Canada,  and  all  those  formed 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  under  The  Ontario  Companies  Act,  are 
created  by  the  issuance  of  Letters  Patent.  This  method  is  more 
elaborate  and  formal  than  the  simple  registration  system  which 
provides  for  the  filing  of  a  memorandum  and  articles  of  association. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  that  by  the  issuance  of  Letters  Patent, 
allowing  more  time  for  scrutiny  of  the  application,  too  great  a 
facility  of  incorporation  is  avoided.  Moreover,  the  authorities 
may,  if  circumstances  justify  such  action,  refuse  to  issue  a  charter 
to  applicants  who  petition  therefor. 

The  terms  of  the  Letters  Patent  are  based  upon  the  wording  of 
an  application  filed  with  the  Department  of  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary. Such  form  is  prescribed  by  the  Act  and  provided  free  of 
charge  by  the  Department  and,  with  a  few  minor  alterations,  may 
be  used  for  every  type  of  share  capital  company  created  under  the 
Act. 

In  many  cases,  the  application  is  addressed  to  His  Honour  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  is  dealt  with 
by  the  Provincial  Secretary's  officers,  the  authority  for  which 
action  I  read  to  you  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  In  other 
cases,  particularly  where  the  creation  of  a  public  utility  company 
under  Part  XII  of  the  Act  is  petitioned  for,  the  application  is 
addressed  to  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  and 
by  recommendation  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Cabinet  in  Council,  where  the  matter  of  the 
incorporation  is  discussed  and  finally  approved  or  disapproved. 

The  first  step  in  the  use  of  the  application  form  is  to  set  out  the 
names  in  full,  the  place  of  residence  and  the  occupation  of  each 
petitioner.  In  many  applications  for  incorporation  received,  the 
petitioners  are  not  those  actively  promoting  the  Company  and  are 
frequently  referred  to  as  "dummy  incorporators."  Usually  they 
comprise  the  staff  of  the  solicitor  presenting  the  application  and 
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are  not  to  be  permanently  interested  in  the  company.  The  inten- 
tion is,  of  course,  that  they  shall  carry  the  company  through  its 
organization  meetings  and  then  retire  and  transfer  their  shares  to 
the  persons  interested. 

In  the  first  paragraph  is  provided  a  blank  space  for  the  insertion 
of  the  words  ''Private,  Co-operative,  or  Mining  with  Part  XI 
applicable  thereto,"  if  the  company  is  to  be  such.  This  paragraph 
recites  the  desire  of  the  petitioners  for  Letters  Patent  constituting 
them  and  others  a  corporation  under  the  name  for  which  they 
apply.  The  name  of  the  proposed  company,  of  course,  should  not 
be  on  public  grounds  objectionable  nor  be  unduly  similar  to  or 
include  that  of  any  partnership,  incorporated  company  or  indi- 
vidual unless: 

(a)  All  the  members  of  the  partnership  consent  to  the  incor- 
poration of  the  proposed  company. 

(b)  The  directors  of  the  incorporated  company  pass  a  by-law 
approving  the  incorporation  of  the  proposed  company. 

(c)  A  verified  consent  of  such  individual  is  filed  with  the  appli- 
cation. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Imperial  authorities  no  corporate 
name  is  granted  including  the  words  "Imperial,  Crown,  King's, 
Queen's,"  or  other  title  signifying  Royal  patronage,  unless  there 
is  evidence  that  there  has  been  a  long  and  bona  fide  user  of  the 
name  and  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  convey  the  suggestion 
of  Government  support. 

Space  is  provided  in  which  to  set  out  the  purposes  and  objects 
for  which  incorporation  is  sought.  These  should  be  stated  briefly 
and  concisely.  In  most  jurisdictions  the  purpose  clauses  must  be 
particularly  set  forth,  but  under  The  Ontario  Companies  Act  by 
certain  provisions,  particularly  Sections  23  and  24,  confers  upon 
every  company  wide  incidental  and  ancillary  powers  which  render 
it  unnecessary  to  particularize  in  the  charter.  For  instance,  the 
powers  of  The  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  was  first  a  partnership 
firm  and  then  converted  into  an  incorporated  company,  run  some- 
what as  follows: 

"To  buy,  sell,  deal  in  and  manufacture  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise." 

Section  23  includes  seventeen  paragraphs  conferring  special 
powers,  the  first  and  last  of  which  paragraphs  read  as  follows: 

"a"  To  carry  on  any  other  business,  whether  manufacturing  or 
otherwise,  capable  of  being  conveniently  carried  on  in  connection 
with  its  business  or  calculated  directly  or  indirectly  to  enhance  the 
value  of  or  render  profitable  any  of  the  company's  property  or 
rights; 
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"6"  Do  all  such  other  things  as  are  incidental  or  conducive  to 
the  attainment  of  the  above  objects  and  of  the  objects  set  out  in 
the  Letters  Patent  and  Supplementary  Letters  Patent." 

Moreover,  Ontario  companies  now  have  the  benefit  of  a  recent 
amendment  which  provides  that — 

''Every  corporation  or  company  heretofore  or  hereafter  created 
.  .  .  shall,  unless  otherwise  expressly  declared  in  the  Act  or  Instru- 
ment creating  it,  have,  and  be  deemed  from  its  creation  to  have 
had,  the  general  capacity  which  the  Common  Law  ordinarily 
attaches  to  corporations  created  by  Charter." 

These  provisions  mean,  therefore,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  an  Ontario  company  to  do  anything  which  is  ultra  vires  if  the 
powers  and  objects  are  set  forth  as  indicated  in  a  concise  and 
general  manner. 

In  the  sixth  paragraph  of  the  application  form  must  be  set  out 
the  place  within  Ontario  at  which  the  head  office  of  the  company 
is  to  be  situated. 

In  the  next  two  paragraphs  the  petitioners  are  required  to  set 
out  the  amount  of  the  capital  and  the  par  value  and  number  of 
the  shares  into  which  such  capital  is  to  be  divided.  By  a  recent 
amendment  to  the  Act,  the  capital  of  a  company  may  include 
some  or  consist  wholly  of  shares  without  par  value.  In  Canada 
and  the  United  States  this  scheme  is  growing  in  much  favour  as 
it  is  argued  that  there  are  less  fictitious  ideas  of  valuation  as 
regards  shares  without  par  value  as  against  shares  with  fixed  par 
value.  It  is  urged  that  it  is  erroneous  and  sometimes  vicious  that 
the  par  value  shall  be,  as  it  is  ordinarily,  the  sum  of  $100  and  the 
real  value  thereof  possibly  a  few  dollars  or  cents.  When  it  is 
desired  that  shares  without  par  value  be  created,  certain  statutory 
clauses,  subject  to  any  regulations  imposed  under  the  authority  of 
The  Ontario  Companies  Act,  should  appear  in  the  petition  and  in 
the  Letters  Patent. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  the  capital  of  the  Company  consisting 
entirely  of  common  shares,  there  are  also  preference  shares.  One 
issue  of  such  shares  may  be  created  by  by-law  of  the  company 
provided  that  they  are  not  made  subject  to  redemption  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  company's  capital.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  is  desired  that  the  Letters 
Patent  create  preference  shares,  and  in  such  case,  the  priorities 
and  preferences  of  the  holders  of  such  shares,  and  the  restrictions 
and  limitations  to  which  they  are  subject,  must  be  set  out  in  the 
petition  and  in  the  stock-book.  If  they  are  to  be  made  redeemable, 
which  is  a  common  practice,  then  the  Letters  Patent  must  so 
provide. 
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Before  preparing  an  application  for  incorporation,  the  number 
of  permanent  directors  should  be  decided  upon,  since  the  number 
of  provisional  directors  shown  in  the  Letters  Patent  fixes  the 
number  of  permanent  directors.  This  number  may  be  increased 
or  decreased  after  incorporation  if  a  by-law  is  passed  by  the  direc- 
tors and  approved  by  the  shareholders.  A  copy  of  such  by-law 
must  be  filed  in  the  ofiice  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  duly 
published  in  accordance  with  the  Statutes.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Act  does  not  recognize  the  so-called  "dummy  incor- 
porators." Each  of  the  five  or  more  incorporators  must  be  a 
bona  fide  shareholder,  and  from  these  not  less  than  three  are  named 
in  paragraph  (9)  of  the  application  as  the  provisional  directors. 
Each  provisional  director  has  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
a  permanent  director  while  in  office.  It  would  not  be  fair,  there- 
fore, to  impose  on  disinterested  persons  any  duty  which  might 
carry  responsibility. 

The  petition  and  stock-book  are  signed  by  all  the  applicants  for 
incorporation  and  their  signatures  witnessed  by  someone  not  a 
petitioner  or  subscriber  or  interested  financially  in  the  proposed 
company.  This  individual  then  takes  an  affidavit  regarding  the 
signatures,  and  one  of  the  petitioners  takes  an  affidavit  with 
respect  to  the  name. 

The  stock-book  in  duplicate  is  signed  not  only  by  the  petitioners 
but  by  anyone  who  cares  to  subscribe  for  shares.  If  the  company 
is  to  be  incorporated  as  a  Private  Company  and  the  capital  includes 
■preference  shares,  direct  references  thereto  must  be  inserted  in  the 
stock-book  to  put  intending  subscribers  on  guard. 

Now,  as  regards  the  application  for  incorporation  without  share 
capital,  the  petition  is  much  the  same.  There  is,  however,  no 
paragraph  with  respect  to  capital  and  attached  to  the  petition  are 
the  regulations  to  which,  in  addition  to  those  set  out  in  Form  4  in 
the  Schedule  to  The  Ontario  Companies  Act,  the  corporation  is  to 
be  made  subject. 

When  these  papers  are  received  properly  filled  out,  accompanied 
by  a  prescribed  fee.  Letters  Patent  under  the  seal  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario  are  issued  and  thus  another  corporation 
is  brought  into  existence  as  of  the  date  of  its  Letters  Patent. 

After  incorporation  a  corporation  may  desire  to  change  its  name, 
vary  its  capital,  or  alter  its  Letters  Patent  by  amending  the  terms 
of  the  preference  shares  clauses.  Due  provision  has  been  made 
for  these  matters  and  for  any  matter  which,  under  the  authority 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  may  be  dealt  with.  The  Act  provides 
for  the  issuance  of  Supplementary  Letters  Patent  when  required, 
and  the  most  popular  application  is  that  for  an  increase  of  capital, 
as  the  following  schedule  will  show: 
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Companies  Increasing  Capital. 

Increased                Increased  Amount  ;-'f 

Year                      Number                from                          to  Increase 

1906 51          $18,167,000  00      $32,422,000  00  $14,255,000  00 

1915 44              8,623,000  00        15,799,000  00  7,165,000  00 

1916 37            12,377,500  00        22,267,900  00  9,890,400  00 

1925 47            23,508,250  00        24,482,500  00  23,974,250  00 

1926 38            17,633,900  00        33,757,500  00  16,123,600  00 
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A  BASIS  FOR  A  MOD  Em  LANGUAGE  COURSE 
OF  STUDY 

Synopsis  of  an  Address  Given  Before  the  Modern  Language 

Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association, 

April,  1927. 

Philosophy 

The  object  of  education  is  primarily  to  develop  the  individual 
to  his  highest  possibilities  in  order  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  life  to 
the  fullest  extent,  and  also,  but  secondarily,  to  render  him  a  more 
useful  member  of  society. 

Our  concern  must  be  to  transmit  to  him  the  experience,  the 
wisdom  of  past  generations,  but  in  imparting  that  heritage  of 
accumulated  knowledge,  we  should  use  a  process  that  will  be 
thought  stimulating;  a  process  that  will  train  him  in  certain 
specific  mental  habits,  that  will  give  him  a  scientific,  a  progressive 
attitude  of  mind,  to  the  end  that  he  may  in  turn  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  that  inherited  experience  and  wisdom,  and  leave  it  enriched 
for  the  generations  to  come. 

In  other  words,  we  might  state  that  education  ought  to  provide 
for  the  highest  possible  mental,  moral  and  physical  development 
of  which  an  individual  is  capable. 

The  most  important  tools  for  the  organization  of  knowledge 
that  every  trained  man  must  possess  are  the  inductive  and  deductive 
processes.  Modern  languages  lend  themselves  admirably  to  the 
acquisition  and  mastery  of  those  valuable  media  of  research. 

Aims 

Our  aims  are: 

First,  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  student  in  the  sense 
that  I  have  defined  education. 

More  specifically:  to  use  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  as  a 
means  for  the  acquisition  of  a  scientific  attitude  toward  all  problems, 
for  equipping  students  with  the  skills  necessary  to  study  facts 
carefully,  to  classify  them  expertly  and  to  draw  conclusions 
cautiously;  in  other  words,  as  a  means  of  imparting  to  our  youth 
the  ability  to  generalize  only  after  a  thorough  study  of  enough 
data. 

While  we  believe  firmly  that  those  habits  and  skills  acquired 
through  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  are  transferable  to  any 
situation  involving  collecting  and  classifying  of  facts  and  formula- 
tion of  a  law,  we  know  that  there  will  be  a  more  direct  and  a  more 
abundant  transfer  in  the  related  field  of  language. 
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The  careful  study  of  a  foreign  language  requires  a  careful 
analysis  of  grammatical  elements — it  awakens  in  the  student  the 
realization  that  language  is  a  science,  subject  to  definite  laws,  and 
that  it  requires  the  same  precision  and  accuracy  as  mathematics. 
The  very  complexity  of  grammar  challenges  his  power  of  con- 
centration and  commands  his  respect  in  a  way  that  his  mother 
tongue  seldom  does.  He  begins  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
grammatical  relationship  as  a  means  for  correct  and  adequate 
expression  of  thoughts.  The  very  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
literary  expressions  of  the  human  thought  in  a  foreign  language  in 
a  mould  different  from  English  compels  the  student  to  exercise 
considerable  discrimination ;  he  learns  the  art  of  selecting  the  proper 
word  .and  of  avoiding  the  "nearly  correct";  he  becomes  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  a  language  has  no  synonyms  and  he  appreciates 
the  full  force  of  English  words  which  he  has  used  and  misused  so 
long  that  he  had  only  a  distorted  or  one-sided  knowledge  of  them. 

Little  by  little,  through  close  analysis  of  language  facts,  he 
develops  certain  brain  cells  that  control  language  power,  and  he 
becomes  the  owner  of  a  most  valuable  possession:  a  language 
sense,  that  feeling  for  correct  form,  for  the  exact  word,  for  an 
elegant  style,  a  skill  that  transfers  into  his  daily  use  of  the  English 
language.  He  acquires  a  greater  command  of  the  most  important 
tool  of  the  educated  man:  language — the  means  of  conveying  fully, 
adequately,  clearly,  convincingly  his  whole  thought  to  others. 

"A  man  who  does  not  know  another  language  does  not  know 
his  own." 

Literature. — On  the  other  hand,  through  his  reading  of  some  of 
the  literary  masterpieces  of  the  foreign  literature,  he  familiarizes 
himself  with  the  history,  thought,  culture  of  another  great  nation. 

The  contact  with  that  literature  enlarges  the  student's  literary, 
social,  and  human  horizon;  it  sets  for  him  a  higher  standard  of 
taste  by  which  he  may  raise  the  whole  level  of  the  stage,  the  novel, 
the  newspapers.  Being  truly  educated,  catholic  in  his  taste,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  he  will  act  as  a  leaven  to  uplift  the  less  en- 
lightened and  that  he  will  impose  new  and  higher  requirements  on 
the  theatrical  and  literary  productions  of  his  time. 

Method. — These  results,  however,  will  not  be  produced  unless 
our  technique  of  teaching  is  correct  and  our  whole  method  is  based 
upon  sound  pedagogical  and  psychological  principles.  I  fully 
grant  here  that  several  of  the  attacks  made  on  the  value  of  foreign 
languages  are  justified.  Our  plan  of  teaching  languages  in  the  past 
has  been  usually  empirical;  it  has  followed  mostly  traditions  with- 
out much  attempt  at  a  critical  anlysis  of  technique  or  measurement 
of  achievements. 
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Seven  years  ago  we  organized  in  Cleveland  experimental  classes 
in  order  to  submit  the  whole  problem  of  the  teaching  and  learning 
of  foreign  languages  to  the  critical  test  of  scientific  study. 

I  am  going  to  enumerate  here  a  few  of  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  our  plan  of  teaching  is  based,  and  which  were  found 
sound  and  workable. 

Single  Emphasis. — The  fundamentals  of  the  language  must  be 
presented  one  at  a  time  and  in  as  small  a  unit  as  possible.  It  is 
wrong  practice  to  crowd  the  exception  with  the  rule.  It  is  danger- 
ous to  attempt  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  pupil  instead  of  con- 
centrating it.  The  result  of  a  crowded  lesson  is  a  confused  im- 
pression of  all,  instead  of  a  clear  cut  impression  of  one. 

Incubation  or  Assimilation. — The  pupil  must  be  given  enough 
time  to  assimilate  the  principle  taught,  before  a  new  rule  is  intro- 
duced. The  one  point  of  grammar  must  be  stayed  until  it  is 
mastered.  Mastery  must  not  be  thought  to  be  synonymous  with 
understanding,  for  it  usually  requires  very  little  time  for  a  pupil 
to  understand  a  principle,  but  he  has  not  mastered  it  until  he 
knows  how  to  use  it  unhesitatingly.  As  a  rule  the  courses  of 
study  in  modern  languages  have  been  senselessly  rich.  They 
have  forced  teachers  to  conduct  a  mad  steeplechase  through  the 
French  grammar,  and,  in  so  doing,  have  created  an  almost  hopeless 
confusion  of  facts  which  can  be  untangled  later  only  with  a  great 
and  tedious  expenditure  of  time.  Experiments  conducted  in 
Cleveland  have  demonstrated  that  it  takes  five  or  six  recitations 
in  the  senior  high  school,  and  seven  or  eight  in  the  junior  high, 
before  any  given  unit  or  grammar  is  mastered  to  the  point  that  it 
is  safe  to  proceed  to  the  next  one.  Therefore  the  first  year  book 
should  have  ample  reading  material  in  each  lesson  to  detain  the 
interest  of  the  student  during  all  those  recitations  while  he  mulls 
over  the  same  rule. 

Genesis  of  New  Words. — The  genesis  of  new  words  or  expressions 
is  of  considerable  importance.  There  are  three  ways  of  imparting 
the  meaning  of  new  words  or  expressions;  translation,  pointing  to, 
and  paraphrasing.  The  first  one  is  the  quickest,  but  the  least 
efficient,  for  the  word  taught  by  means  of  translation  makes  but  a 
fleeting  impression.  The  second  method  is  better,  as  it  involves 
visualization.  The  third  one,  which  consists  in  explaining  a  new 
word  with  the  help  of  words  previously  taught,  is  the  best  for  the 
following  reasons:  It  stimulates  interest;  it  arouses  curiosity  and 
causes  concentration  of  the  class  on  the  new  expression;  it  brings 
to  each  student  the  satisfaction  of  having  discovered  something 
when  he  finally  understands  the  meaning.  It  links  the  new  word 
with    other   words,    the   new    thought   with    other   thoughts,   and 
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creates  thereby  the  needed  association  of  ideas;  it  frames  the  new 
unit  into  the  easily  remembered  relationship  of  cause  and  effect 
or  succession  in  time. 

Repetition. — Furthermore,  this  paraphrase  method  solves  the 
very  difficult  problem  of  repetition,  by  compelling  every  teacher 
to  review  previously  taught  material  in  order  to  explain  the  new 
unit.  Repetition  is  necessary  in  order  to  reach  perfect  assimilation 
and  the  spontaneity  so  essential  to  the  use  of  a  language.  In  a 
language  nothing  is  of  value  that  is  not  reasonably  spontaneous. 
Spontaneity  comes  from  repetition.  There  are  two  stages  of 
knowledge  of  a  language:  the  first  one,  the  conscious  one,  during 
which  we  construct  our  sentences  by  a  slow  process  of  reasoning; 
the  second  one,  the  spontaneous  one,  when  we  use  the  forms 
substantially  as  we  do  in  our  own  language.  We  must  reach  the 
second  stage  if  we  are  ever  to  succeed  in  our  teaching.  In  our 
experiments  we  found  that  an  interval  of  eight  weeks  usually  inter- 
vened between  the  introduction  of  a  new  form  or  a  new  vocabulary, 
and  the  spontaneous  use  of  that  form  and  vocabulary,  provided, 
meanwhile,  a  fairly  frequent  use  had  been  made  of  these  elements. 

Elimination  of  the  Intermediary  of  the  Mother  Tongue. — English 
should  not  be  resorted  to,  because  it  robs  us  of  valuable  time;  it 
also  mars  the  atmosphere  of  the  class.  It  is  unnecessary,  as  even 
grammar  can  be  taught  without  the  use  of  English;  it  retards 
progress  by  preventing  the  student  from  becoming  spontaneous 
in  reading,  in  writing,  or  in  speaking. 

Translation  in  the  Mother  Tongue. — Translation  into  English  is 
a  hopelessly  dull  process  that  defeats  several  of  our  aims.  Every 
one  who  has  been  a  victim  of  that  method  will  admit  that  most 
of  the  time  spent  in  translating  is  wasted,  and  that  practically 
no  preparation  is  needed  to  render  a  page  of  a  language  into 
indifferent  English.  The  only  argument  that  stands  in  favour 
of  translation  is  that  it  is  used  to  find  out  whether  the  student 
prepared  his  reading  and  understood  it.  I  am  sure  that  any  skilful 
teacher  can  assure  himself  of  these  two  points  by  judicious  ques- 
tioning and  by  resumes,  without  wasting  so  much  valuable  time. 

Necessity  of  Maintaining  the  Interest  of  the  Student. — The  problem 
of  attention  and  concentration  is  a  most  important  one,  and  is 
solved  by  keeping  the  pupil  interested.  Interest,  attention, 
concentration  cannot  be  separated,  and  learning  is  a  dreary, 
almost  an  impossible  process  without  them.  Forcible  feeding, 
mental  as  well  as  physical,  is  a  nasty  operation  and  is  seldom  success- 
ful. "The  art  of  teaching,"  says  Anatole  France,  **is  only  the 
art  of  interesting,  of  arousing  curiosity,  and  education."  Without 
it  the  wheels  may  go  around,  but  there  is  sure  to  be  friction  and  a 
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constant  wear  and  tear  on  the  parts.  Some  means  of  stimulating 
the  interest  of  our  students  in  order  to  secure  their  co-operation 
are  given  below, 

Connected  Reading  Text. — To  learn  a  foreign  language  is  to 
transfer  one's  personality  from  one's  mother  tongue  into  the 
new  language.  It  would  seem  logical,  therefore,  to  expect  the 
book  used  in  the  first  year  to  introduce  a  connected  text  and  not  a 
haphazard  collection  of  detached  sentences,  jumping  from  the 
cow  to  the  moon,  and  creating  in  the  mind  of  the  student  the  dis- 
tinct impression  that  the  new  language  is  not  capable  of  conveying 
thought,   but  only  serves  to  illustrate  grammatical  relationship. 

Oral  Drill. — Interest  is  maintained  at  its  highest  pitch  by  oral 
drill.  It  is  the  most  efficient  way  of  satisfying  the  innate  desire 
of  every  student  of  a  language  to  use  that  language;  it  caters  to 
his  love  of  doing,  his  desire  for  manipulating  material.  Instinc- 
tively the  student  knows  that  a  language  is  for  purposes  of  speech; 
his  interest  begins  to  awaken,  his  eyes  to  sparkle  the  moment  the 
language  is  used  in  the  class.  The  practice  of  oral  drill  Is  further- 
more supported  by  the  psychological  fact  that  the  organ  of  speech 
is  the  ear  and  not  the  eye.  The  eye  is  only  an  auxiliary,  a  valuable 
one  to  be  sure,  but  only  an  auxiliary.  Every  new  expression  must 
come  through  the  ear,  and  only  when  the  ear  has  the  sound  well 
mastered  should  the  eye  be  permitted  to  see  the  printed  word. 
Various  experiments  have  shown  that  it  takes  an  average  child 
with  his  auditory  and  visual  senses  equally  developed,  100  seeings 
of  a  word,  before  he  has  a  reasonable  mastery  of  it,  while  twenty 
hearings  and  five  writings  are  usually  sufficient  to  imprint  the  same 
word  in  a  deep  groove  upon  the  memory  cells.  It  can  easily  be 
seen  how  wrong  is  the  teaching  method  which  assigns  a  new 
lesson  to  be  prepared  at  home  with  the  eyes  only. 

Oral  Drill  is  a  Form  of  Composition. — The  kind  of  oral  drill  that 
I  have  in  mind  is  not  a  hit-or-miss  series  of  questions  without  a 
purpose  except  the  possible  increase  of  a  stock  of  ready-made 
phrases.  It  should  be  a  carefully  prepared  set  of  questions  requiring 
an  exercise  of  judgment  and  an  application  of  rules  in  the  answer. 
It  should  be  a  type  of  oral  composition.  When  thus  understood, 
oral  drill  stimulates  thinking,  facilitates  learning  of  vocabularies, 
hastens  mastery  of  rules,  and  maintains  interest. 

Grammar. — Mere  conversational  methods  will  always  fail  to 
enable  one  to  acquire  knowledge  of  a  language.  To  know  sentences 
by  heart  is  not  the  same  as  to  know  the  language.  To  commit  to 
memory  a  stock  of  ready-made  sentences  is  a  very  inefficient,  in 
fact,  an  impossible  v  ay  of  learning  a  language,  but  even  if  it  were 
productive   of   results,   we   should    not   attempt   such   a   scheme, 
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because  It  would  defeat  our  main  aim — training  the  student  in 
correct  thought  processes. 

Language  is  a  science  besides  being  an  art.  Grammar  enables 
the  student  to  generalize  and  to  apply  scientific  methods  to  language 
study.  Grammar,  however,  should  be  motivated;  it  should  be 
presented  neither  before  nor  after,  but  with  the  lecture  at  the 
psychological  moment  when  the  student  needs  the  rule  in  order 
to  do,  to  say,  or  to  understand  a  sentence.  The  inductive  method 
is  preferable  here,  because  the  student  participates  in  the  discovery 
of  the  rule  which  ought  to  follow  a  presentation  of  the  elements  of 
the  problem.  To  teach  a  rule  before  the  student  needs  it  is  a 
pure  waste  of  time. 

Written  Work. — While  I  am  emphasizing  the  importance  of  oral 
work,  I  wish  to  warn  the  teacher  against  neglecting  the  written 
work.  We  found  that  young  students  needed  the  motor  stimula- 
tion of  writing  in  order  to  transfer  successfully  their  oral  knowledge 
into  the  ability  to  write  correctly.  It  is  advisable  to  require 
frequent  writing  at  the  blackboard  and  at  home. 

Organization  of  Classes.- — The  progressive  school  administrator 
will  not  fail  to  make  use  of  the  intelligence  tests  in  order  to  determine 
in  advance  which  students  can  profitably  enter  more  difficult 
academic  subjects,  such  as  the  foreign  languages.  Our  experiments 
in  Cleveland  have  shown  that  an  intelligence  quotient  of  100  is 
necessary  to  enable  a  student  to  wrestle  with  the  scientific  aspect 
of  the  language  study.  It  means  that  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  the 
student  population  should  promptly  be  discouraged  from  entering 
these  classes.  Some  administrators  may  object  that  other  subjects 
have  to  keep  the  intellectually  slow  students.  With  the  exception 
of  mathematics,  however,  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
have  not  the  strict  sequence  that  is  found  in  a  language  study. 
No  student  can  succeed  in  a  second  or  third  semester  of  a  language, 
who  has  not  a  reasonable  mastery  of  the  ground  preceding,  while 
a  student  in  history  may  plod  along,  if  not  well,  at  least  tolerably 
well,  from  semester  to  semester  with  a  minimum  of  assimilation 
of  that  subject.  A  language  class  organized  on  a  selective  basis 
can  be  conducted  by  a  skilful  teacher  with  a  percentage  of  failure 
of  only  6  to  7  per  cent. ;  in  classes  promiscuously  organized,  if  the 
standard  is  maintained  as  it  should  be,  the  mortality  may  be  as 
high  as  40  per  cent.  The  moral  effect  on  the  student  who  contracts 
the  unfortunate  habit  of  failing  is  equal  only  to  the  profound 
discouragement  that  takes  hold  of  the  foreign  language  teacher 
who  is  wrestling  every  day  with  the  impossible,  the  thankless 
task  of  dealing  with  minds  wholly  unsuited  to  the  complexity  of 
the  work. 

E.  B.  De  Sauzk,  Ph.D., 
Director  of  Foreign  Languages,  Cleveland  Public  Schools. 
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MORAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

A.  W.  Morris,  M.A.,  Hamilton. 

Given  in  Principals'  Section,  O.E.A.,  Wednesday,  April  20th, 

1927. 

In  my  address  this  afternoon  I  wish  to  plead  for  a  more  definite 
and  earnest  stressing  of  moral  and  ethical  instruction  in  our  high 
schools.  I  shall  use  the  term  "moral  instruction"  in  a  wide  sense, 
to  include  the  endeavour  not  only  to  develop  and  mould  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  students,  but  also  to  train  them  to 
realize  the  true  values  and  aims  of  their  school  education  and  its 
relation  to  their  lives  when  they  leave  school,  and  to  awaken  in 
them  a  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  life  and  its  responsibilities. 
When  we  engage  a  new  teacher  we  inquire  very  carefully  as  to  his 
scholastic  attainments,  his  experience  and  his  success  in  teaching. 
Are  we  as  careful  to  assure  ourselves  that  he  possesses  a  sterling 
character  and  a  commanding  personality,  that  he  has  proper 
interests  and  ideals  in  life,  and  that  he  has  the  ability  to  inspire 
like  ideals  in  the  pupils  who  will  come  under  his  charge?  Can  he 
mould  and  shape  character  in  young  people? 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  history  of  our  Canadian  schools  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  there  was  a  greater  need  to  stress  moral 
teaching  than  there  is  to-day, — not  that  I  think  that  the  moral 
fibre  of  our  boys  and  girls  is  of  a  weaker  texture  than  formerly, 
but  I  do  know  that  there  are  to-day  more  temptations  for  young 
people  of  school  age,  that  there  is  more  to  distract  and  unsettle 
them.  I  know  that  the  home  and  the  Sunday  school  have  lost 
some  of  their  former  control  over  young  people,  that  even -among 
their  elders  there  is  not  the  same  patient  spirit  and  determination 
to  face  hard  work  that  used  to  obtain,  that  there  is  a  greater 
tendency  to  seek  recreation  and  diversion  outside  the  home,  that 
there  is  more  leisure  time  and  usually  more  money  to  facilitate 
such  indulgence,  and  that  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
industrial  world,  while  they  have  brought,  among  other  things, 
better  working  conditions  and  shorter  working  hours  for  the 
labouring  man,  are  not  without  their  elements  of  danger.  These 
and  other  changes  which  affect  the  home  and  the  conditions  of 
life  in  general  are  seriojisly  disturbing  and  unsettling  the  boys  and 
girls  in  our  schools.  Urban  schools,  especially  those  along  the 
border  in  close  contact  with  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  have 
been  more  affected  than  rural  schools  and  those  back  in  the  country. 
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The  principal,  especially  of  a  large  city  school,  comes  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  a  great  many  children  from  a  wide  range  of 
homes.  He  is  constantly  meeting  the  pupils'  parents,  the  general 
public,  and  the  members  of  his  Board  of  Education.  He  has  a 
first  class  opportunity  to  gauge  pretty  fairly  the  trend  of  thought 
among  his  pupils  and  their  elders  on  matters  pertaining  to  school 
life  and  to  life  in  general. 

In  the  case  of  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  there  is  to-day 
an  alarming  lack  of  earnestness  and  interest  in  school  work.  These 
pupils,  even  in  the  hands  of  earnest  and  efficient  teachers,  will  not 
put  forth  the  effort  necessary  to  make  progress.  I  believe  that 
the  Adolescent  Act  is  holding  in  school  pupils  who  have  not  the 
ability  or  the  desire  to  go  very  far  in  the  high  school  course,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  both  for  them  and  for  the  other  students 
with  whom  they  are  associated,  if,  on  the  advice  of  the  principal 
and  his  staff,  they  were  permitted  to  leave  school  and  find  employ- 
ment. Frequently  the  parents  of  such  pupils  are  indifferent  and 
will  not  co-operate  effectively  with  the  teachers.  Thinking  that  a 
change  of  studies  might  make  for  greater  interest,  I  have  suggested 
a  transfer  to  a  Commercial  or  a  Technical  course,  but  I  have  not 
met  with  much  success.  Many  students  are  indulged  at  home 
and  given  too  much  freedom.  Their  whole  thought  and  interest 
are  centred  on  their  social  pleasures,  and  they  will  not  and  cannot 
concentrate  on  their  school  work.  Others  again  do  unsatisfactory 
work  because  they  are  interested  in  too  many  activities  outside 
the  class  room.  Sometimes  these  activities  are  under  the  control 
of  the  school,  but  often  they  are  activities  connected  with  young 
people's  work  in  the  churches  and  other  organizations.  Many 
students  are  eager  to  make  money,  and  take  on  employment  after 
school  hours  and  during  week-ends,  which  often  interferes  seriously 
with  progress  at  school.  In  some  cases  this  is  necessary,  but  in 
most  cases  it  is  not.  High  School  students  have  and  spend  too 
much  money  for  their  own  good.  We  always  have  a  serious 
problem  in  our  school  during  the  month  of  December.  Many 
students,  usually  from  well-to-do  homes,  in  spite  of  all  that  the 
staff  can  do,  drop  out  and  work  in  the  stores.  It  is  the  well- 
dressed,  well-mannered  young  people  whom  the  stores,  for  reasons 
not  hard  to  understand,  are  eager  to  employ.  The  most  serious 
problem  in  our  school  is  not  the  problem  of  discipline,  but  of  pre- 
vailing on  a  considerable  number  of  students  to  take  a  first  hand 
interest  in  their  studies  and  to  do  steady  work  and  make  satis- 
factory progress. 

One  cannot  fail  to  notice  a  superficial  and  barren  view  among 
students  of  their  purpose  in  coming  to  school.  The  be-all  and 
end-all  of  their  school  course  is  to  pass  the  Matriculation  Examina- 
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tion.  The  Departmental  Certificate  is  the  gauge  by  which  the 
amount  of  education  assimilated  in  a  given  year  is  measured.  Most 
students  have  little  appreciation  of  the  real  value  and  purpose  of 
their  school  training.  The  parents  often  display  no  greater 
appreciation  than  their  children.  Students  frequently  bring  notes 
to  my  office,  signed  by  their  parents,  asking  that  the  bearer  be 
permitted  to  drop  certain  subjects  of  study,  the  only  reason  ad- 
vanced being  that  the  subjects  mentioned  were  not  required  for 
Matriculation.  How  hard  it  is  to  interest  the  ordinary  student 
in  a  subject  unless  he  has  to  pass  an  examination  in  that  subject, 
and  after  he  has  passed  the  examination  he  wants  no  more  of  it. 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  I  have  been  sketching  a  one-sided 
picture.  Every  school  has  a  certain  proportion  of  earnest  students 
who  are  a  source  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  their  teachers,  and 
who  repay  them  in  some  measure  for  their  zealous  and  conscientious 
work.  But  I  realize  also  that  there  is  far  too  great  a  wastage 
among  students,  and  that  a  considerable  amount  of  hard  labour 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  is  spent  to  little  purpose.  It  is  some 
of  this  wastage  that  I  hope  a  more  organized  effort  can  be  made  to 
redeem. 

But  w^hy  blame  school  children  for  holding  material  and  super- 
ficial views  of  the  true  purpose  of  education  when  school  boards 
throughout  our  Province  commonly  gauge  the  efficiency  of  their 
teachers  by  the  success  of  the  students  under  their  charge  at  the 
summer  examinations?  I  know  of  one  case  where  the  School 
Board  granted  increases  in  salary  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
successes  to  each  teacher's  credit  at  the  departmental  examinations. 
Of  course,  I  cast  no  reflection  on  examinations,  which  are  a  neces- 
sary and  a  salutary  part  of  the  school  programme.  The  point  I 
wish  to  make  is  that  examinations  cannot  catch  or  estimate  some 
of  the  most  precious  things  that  students  should  get  out  of  their 
school  life.  They  cannot  note  the  fine  influence  that  some  teachers 
have  on  the  students  under  their  charge,  or  estimate  to  what 
extent  this  influence  is  going  to  affect  the  future  lives  of  these 
students. 

The  aim  of  all  education  is  to  train  for  citizenship,  to  train  the 
student  to  make  the  most  of  his  life,  not  only  as  it  affects  himself 
in  the  profession  or  business  or  in  whatever  occupation  he  chooses 
to  engage,  but  also  in  his  service  to  his  city  and  country  and  to 
those  with  whom  he  associates  every  day.  This  training  for 
citizenship  assumes  added  importance  in  the  High  School  when 
we  remember  that  all  but  a  very  few  students  step  directly  out  of 
the  High  School  to  take  their  places  in  the  world. 

The  old  Athenian  ideal  of  an  all-round  development,  moral, 
mental  and  physical,  was  the  finest  and  most  complete  apprecia- 
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tion  in  the  ancient  world  of  what  education  involves.  And  we 
to-day  agree  with  this  general  conception  of  what  should  be  em- 
braced under  the  term  education.  In  this  three-fold  conception 
of  education  the  moral  is  the  most  important  side,  but  it  is  very 
closely  associated  with  both  the  mental  and  the  physical  sides. 
Intellectual  education  without  moral  education  is  a  dangerous 
thing.  If  we  make  it  our  first  interest  to  send  a  good  boy  out  into 
the  world  rather  than  a  clever  boy,  if  we  place  morality  before 
scholarship,  we  shall  do  more  to  make  our  boy  a  genuine  success 
in  life,  when  he  is  measured  by  the  proper  standards,  and  we  shall 
certainly  do  more  to  make  the  world  a  safe  and  a  happy  world  in 
which  to  live. 

The  school  shares  with  the  home  and  the  church  the  moral 
education  of  the  child.  The  tendency  in  the  home  to-day  is 
toward  the  breaking  down  of  parental  control.  The  quiet,  un- 
broken circle  of  home  life,  wherein  the  children  found  practically 
all  their  activities  and  interests,  and  did  not  question  parental 
authority,  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  far  too  many  homes.  Modern 
conditions  and  usage  have  brought  young  people  together  outside 
the  home  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly,  and  many  boys  and 
girls  are  regular  patrons  of  the  picture  shows  and  are  attending 
children's  dances  and  card  parties  long  before  the  time  they  enter 
the  High  School.  Children  as  a  rule  are  more  practised  in  the 
usages  of  polite  society  to-day  at  fourteen  than  they  used  to  be 
at  eighteen.  You  will  notice  among  High  School  boys  and  girls 
to-day  the  finished  manners  and  the  ease  of  grown-ups — the  result 
of  an  unnatural  maturity  which  they  have  acquired  through  their 
premature  social  experiences.  And  I  should  add  that  polished 
manners  are  not  necessarily  good  manners.  There  is  a  forward- 
ness and  familiarity  which  has  developed  in  some  High  School 
students  toward  those  in  authority  over  them  which  offends.  It 
is  not  frankness;  it  more  nearly  approaches  what  we  sometimes 
term  "freshness." 

The  liberties  allowed  boys  and  girls  of  adolescent  age  are  fraught 
with  great  danger.  The  allurements  and  attractions  to  win  young 
people  away  from  home  and  from  their  school  interests  were  never 
more  numerous  or  inviting — the  automobile,  the  picture  show, 
jazz  and  the  modern  dance,  a  greater  familiarity  between  the 
sexes,  the  cigarette,  too  much  money  to  spend,  etc.  An  increas- 
ingly large  proportion  of  the  criminals  appearing  in  the  courts 
to-day,  even  for  serious  offences,  are  boys  and  young  men.  A  few 
years  ago  crime  represented  the  hardened  iniquity  of  middle  life. 
To-day  crime  is  young,  adventurous,  gay  and  irresponsible. 

The  unusual  number  of  suicides  among  college  and  high  school 
students  during  the  past  year  indicates  that  there  is   something 
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wrong  with  many  of  our  young  people.  They  have  a  clouded 
and  distorted  vision,  and  a  wrong  outlook  on  life.  The  actual 
circumstances  attending  each  of  these  distressing  tragedies  may 
be  different,  but  there  is  undoubtedly  a  common  broad  under- 
lying cause. 

The  Church  and  the  Sunday  School  have  not  to-day  the  same 
grip  on  young  people  as  formerly.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
church,  for  it  has  never  in  the  past  given  more  thought  to  the 
young  or  made  greater  efforts  to  reach  them.  But  their  other 
questionable  experiences  are  unsettling  the  minds  of  young  people 
and  although  they  may  attend  both  church  and  Sunday  School, 
they  do  not  come  in  the  same  receptive  frame  of  mind,  and  are 
more  critical  and  less  impressed.  The  Sunday  School,  too,  has 
always  suffered  because  of  a  lack  of  trained  and  efficient  teachers. 

With  parental  control  weakening  in  the  home  and  the  Sunday 
School  exercising  less  influence  than  formerly,  an  added  responsi- 
bility is  laid  on  the  day  school,  Moral  teaching  in  the  Sunday 
school  is  direct  and  formal,  but  in  the  day  school  it  is  most  effective 
when  it  is  informal  and  incidental  and  interrelated  with  the  class 
room  and  physical  activities  of  the  school.  Few  lessons  are  taught 
in  the  class  room  where  the  tactful  teacher  cannot  sow  the  seed  of 
right  living,  right  thinking  and  right  ideals.  The  pupils  must  not 
feel  that  the  teacher  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  preach  to  them. 
Children  do  not  appreciate  sermons;  they  resent  being  preached  at. 
The  teaching  should  fit  naturally  into  the  course  of  the  lesson,  and 
should  arouse  no  suspicions  of  ulterior  motives  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  The  teachers  of  English  and  History  have  abundant 
opportunities  to  express  their  own  views  and  to  open  and  guide 
discussion  among  the  members  of  their  classes.  But  the  teacher 
of  any  subject  has  plenty  of  opportunity  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
classes  to  improve  the  moral  tone  and  to  shape  the  ideals  of  his 
pupils.  Classes  should  be  kept  as  small  as  possible;  the  closer 
the  personal  contact  the  better.  Teachers  by  the  very  methods 
of  teaching  which  they  employ  and  the  standards  which  they  exact 
develop  good  and  bad  habits  in  their  pupils,  e.g.,  the  teacher  who 
does  the  work  for  his  class  is  training  his  pupils  to  be  lazy,  listless 
and  lacking  in  self-respect.  He  who  accepts  slovenly,  half-done 
work  develops  in  his  pupils  habits  of  carelessness  and  a  settled 
habit  ot  shirk.  The  teacher  who  insists  on  work  neatly,  com- 
pletely and  promptly  done  is  a  moral  force  in  the  school. 

To  get  satisfactory  results  we  need  teachers  of  sterling  character 
and  good  personality,  who  have  natural  gifts  of  leadership  over 
young  people,  preferably  a  majority  of  male  teachers.  There 
always  should  be  a  heavy  demand  for  teachers  of  this  type,  and 
we  should  pay  good  salaries  to  get  their  services.     If  school  boards 
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would  pay  such  salaries  as  would  atttract  the  best  and  the  pick  of 
our  college  graduates  to  the  work  of  teaching  and  keep  them  there, 
they  would  soon  find  that  the  investment  paid  handsome  dividends. 

Boards  of  education  more  commonly  then  heretofore  are  wisely 
engaging  new  teachers  through  and  on  the  advice  of  their  principals. 
Almost  all  of  the  teachers  whom  I  have  taken  on  my  staff  have  not 
interviewed  any  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  before 
their  appointment.  Personally,  while  I  do  set  a  high  value  on 
scholarship,  after  I  am  assured  that  a  teacher  has  the  proper 
professional  qualifications,  I  am  deeply  interested  in  his  character, 
personality  and  habits,  and  his  past  life  and  experiences.  Above 
all,  I  am  chary  of  a  lazy  teacher.  I  am  always  interested  in  the 
teacher  who  has  made  his  own  way  through  college.  He  should 
have  a  worth  while  message  for  his  pupils. 

There  is  one  other  important  reason  for  stressing  moral  education 
in  the  schools  to-day.  We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  school 
should  train  its  pupils  for  their  life  work.  But  with  the  working 
hours  shortened  and  prospects  good  for  a  further  shortening  of 
the  working  day,  what  is  the  school  going  to  do  to  train  its  pupils 
to  make  proper  use  of  their  leisure  hours?  It  is  during  periods  of 
leisure  that  harm  is  done,  for  "Satan  ever  finds  some  mischief 
for  idle  hands  to  do."  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  instruct 
children  to  make  proper  use  of  the  leisure  time  they  are  going 
to  have  when,  as  adults,  they  take  their  place  in  this  eight-hour- 
a-day  world  of  ours.  A  greater  effort  should  be  made  to  interest 
students  in  the  reading  and  appreciation  of  good  and  helpful 
books,  both  the  works  of  standard  writers  and  poets  for  their 
literary  value,  and  books  on  history  and  science  for  their  knowledge 
content.  Education  is  a  life  long  process.  Books  are  the  great 
source  of  knowledge  and  inspiration.  A  love  for  reading  is  a 
wholesome  thing  and  a  great  safeguard  against  worthless  or 
questionable  interests.  The  work  of  the  manual  training  and 
the  domestic  science  departments,  because  of  its  direct  bearing 
on  the  life  of  the  home,  should  be  encouraged  and  improved. 
In  fact,  everything  that  the  school  can  do  to  train  the  students  to 
be  intelligent,  useful  and  law-abiding  citizens  should  be  done. 

Now  a  word  on  the  physical  side  of  education.  The  moral  is  as 
closely  related  to  the  physical  as  it  is  to  the  mental  side.  Every 
school  has  its  physical  culture  periods  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
day's  programme,  but  at  the  close  of  the  school  day  can  we  not 
retain  our  hold  on  at  least  a  considerable  number  of  the  students, 
the  more  the  better,  and  supervise  their  recreation  between  four 
and  six?  I  am  a  believer  in  school  athletics  properly  supervised. 
Adolescent  boys  and  girls  are  far  better  under  the  supervision  of 
their  physical  instructors  and  other  interested  members  of  the  staff, 
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playing  football  or  basketball,  at  rifle  practice,  or  training  on  the 
track  than  when  they  are  left  to  their  own  resources,  to  crowd  the 
picture  shows,  to  race  about  in  automobiles  or  to  spend  their  time 
aimlessly  on  the  streets.  Again,  if  the  school  has  no  hockey  or 
basketball  team,  students  are  going  to  join  such  organizations 
outside  the  school,  where  they  will  be  beyond  our  control  and 
supervision. 

Much  can  be  done  in  sports  to  develop  desirable  qualities  of 
manhood  and  womanhood,  but  on  the  other  hand  much  harm  can 
easily  be  done  under  the  wrong  kind  of  supervision.  Physical 
instructors  of  both  boys  and  girls  (and  this  applies  to  the  other 
members  of  the  staff),  should  win  the  confidence  of  their  pupils, 
be  on  intimate  terms  with  them,  know  as  much  as  possible  of 
their  out-of-school  life  and  environment,  and  be  able  to  give 
them  wise  direction  and  to  warn  them  against  the  dangers  that 
beset  boys  and  girls  of  their  age.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Edu- 
cation Department  of  this  province  will  in  the  near  future  provide 
a  far  more  adequate  training  for  those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves 
to  teach  physical  culture  in  our  schools. 

In  conclusion,  boys  and  girls  to-day,  as  a  raw  product,  are  not 
better  or  worse  than  those  of  past  generations,  but  the  finished 
article  has  been  reared  and  shaped  in  a  new  environment  and  under 
far  different  conditions  from  those  which  obtained  even  during 
the  last  generation  when  we,  their  fathers,  were  boys.  They 
cause  us  some  alarm,  but  let  us  hope  that  our  fears  are  to  a  large 
extent  groundless,  and  that  with  judicious  handling  most  of  them 
will  come  out  all  right.  Our  parents  tell  us  that  we  in  our  younger 
days  gave  considerable  cause  for  uneasiness,  and  yet  most  of  us 
have  turned  out  pretty  fairly  after  all. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS'  SECTION 
Inspector  I.  M.  Levan,  M.A..  England. 

High  School  Inspector,  I.  M.  Levan,  M.A.,  exchange  Inspector 
to  England,  then  gave  an  excellent  paper  on  "The  Secondary 
Schools  of  England."  He  was  glad  to  report  that  great  work 
had  been  done  in  England  the  past  twenty-five  years,  especially 
in  the  teaching  of  languages. 

Inspectors  used  to  doubt  the  value  of  language  study.     This 
has   greatly  changed.     Success  depends   on    the   attitude   of   the 
inspector   to   his   work.     His   attitude    is   now   sympathetic   and 
encouraging.     Great  good   has  been   accomplished   by  grants   to 
high   schools.     The   government   pays  one-half  and   the  counties 
pay  one-half   to   the   support  of   these   schools.     Forty-three   in- 
spectors, of  whom    nine  were  county  inspectors,  were  in  charge 
of  five  districts.     There    are    also    inspectors    confined    to    over- 
sight of  school  work.     The  inspector  lives  in  his  district  and  goes 
and  comes  as  he  pleases,  offers  help  to  the  teachers.     He  makes 
no  reports.     He  keeps  a  diary  of  his  work  for  the  staff  inspector. 
Any  principal  of  a  school  may  call  in  the  inspector  to  obtain  advice. 
There  is  also  a  district  staff,  and  over  all  a  chief.     It  might  be 
better  if  we  had  smaller  districts  in  our  country.     He  wondered 
what  would  be  the  result  if  two,  five,  seven  or  eight  inspectors 
should  come  to  inspect  our  schools.     Yet  in  England,  they  have 
such  inspections,  once  in  ten  years.     The  inspectors  talk  over  in 
the  evenings  what  they  have  seen  during  the  day.     The  instructions 
given  by  the  inspectors  must  be  carried  out.     The  report  is  an 
imposing   one,   dealing   with   all   parts   of   the   work   thoroughly. 
Mr.  Savage,  Exchange  Inspector  of  last  year,  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best.    Mr.  Levan  was  placed  in  charge  of  one  of  the  inspectors, 
visiting  the  Royal  Naval  High  School  where  the  boys  are  prepared 
for  the  navy.     He  also  visited  the  boys'  secondary  school.     Mixed 
schools  are  not  desired,  except  in  small  schools,  such  as  Waltham 
and  East  Ham.     There  are  high  schools  for  girls  only.     School 
grounds  are  divided  into  six  divisions.     The  area  of  these  is  not 
sufficient.     Since   the  war,   army   huts   are   used    for   boys   only. 
Every  school  has  its  meeting  all  in  one  place  for  religious  services. 
A  prefect  takes  the  boys  to  their  rooms  and  stays  until  the  teacher 
come^    the   order   was    unusually   good.     Sometimes    the   senior 
students  carried  on  school  while  teachers  were  examining  papers. 
The  organization  of  English  schools  is  quite  unlike  to  that  of 
Ontario  schools.     In  England,  fifty-four  per  cent,  of  the  students 
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enter  high  school  at  from  eleven  to  twelve  years  of  age  taking 
English  and  Mathematics  on  entrance.  They  prefer  to  have  the 
light  come  from  two  sides  of  the  roomx.  They  disapprove  of  having 
a  central  heating  plant,  the  temperature  of  the  room  not  to  be 
above  fifty-eight  degrees  centigrade.  Ordinary  blackboards  are 
not  usual.     Blackboards  on  easels  are  employed. 

All  schools  have  great  school  grounds.  Teaching  periods  are 
not  less  than  forty  to  forty-five  minutes.  Homework  is  controlled, 
no  pupil  preparing  more  lessons  than  four  at  home.  Teachers 
test  the  homew^ork. 

The  classes  are  small,  being  not  more  than  thirty  to  thirty-five 
pupils.     The  students  have  a  desire  for  learning. 

A  teacher  is  not  required  to  have  professional  training.  The 
teaching  of  Latin  and  French  is  ahead  of  ours.  Beginning  at 
eleven  years  is  a  great  advantage.  They  use  phonetics  to  teach 
French . 

England  is  so  near  to  France  and  trades  with  France,  the  majority 
speak  French  fluently. 

They  read  more  English  than  our  students  do.  They  read  three 
plays  a  year  and  more  prose. 

The  course  of  study  comprises  English  Language,  English 
Literature,  Geography,  History,  Mathematics,  English  Science, 
drawing,  organized  games,  singing,  approved  course  for  girls, 
another  language.     Religious  instruction   is  given  at  school. 
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PAPER  FOR  ADDRESS  TO  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  SECTION 
J.  M.  PiGOTT,  Hamilton 

Wednesday,  April  20th,  1927. 

I  was  glad  to  accept  the  invitation  of  your  Executive  to  address 
you  on  the  question  of  Apprenticeship — not,  as  you  will  soon 
find  out  because  I  am  good  at  the  business  of  addressing  or  take 
any  pleasure  in  it — but  because  it  so  happens  that  the  Association 
which  I  really  represent — the  Association  of  Canadian  Building 
and  Construction  Industries — is  engaged  now  and  for  some  time 
past  in  this  very  subject — and  your  relation  to  it. 

Your  interest  in  this  question  I  assume  can  be  taken  for  granted — 
not  only  because  you  have  asked  me  to  speak  on  this  subject 
but  also  because  such  an  interest  is  perfectly  natural  in  view  of 
your  daily  work  in  Technical  or  Vocational  schools.  I  suppose 
the  proper  approach  from  your  standpoint  would  be  to  describe 
our  reasons  for  suddenly  developing,  during  the  past  five  years, 
a  keen  interest  in  the  training  of  youtig  men.  As  a  class — con- 
tractors have  seldom  been  accused  of  lending  their  time  and 
attention  to  idle  fancies  or  experiments  in  social  economics.  In 
fact  to  be  perfectly  frank  I  have  found  that  most  people  expect 
something  extremely  hard-boiled  from  contractors.  I  really 
do  not  think  they  are  quite  as  murderous  and  roughshod  as  they 
are  painted — but  at  the  same  time  I  quite  agree  that  I  would 
myself  suspect  that,  should  I  see  them  suddenly  taking  an  interest 
in  the  training  of  young  men,  there  was  some  very  practical  busi- 
ness reason  for  it. 

The  years  1919-1920  brought  home  to  contractors  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  great  shortage  of  mechanics.  Their  work 
suffered,  their  pockets  suffered  too.  In  addition  to  the  actual 
shortage  in  numbers,  they  had  to  contend  with  an  increasing 
number  of  improperly  trained  men  in  the  available  supply. 

Looking  back  on  the  whole  history  of  the  thing — it  seems  sur- 
prising to  me  that  we  did  not  foresee  this  shortage,  but  we  did 
not.  It  found  us  painfully  surprised.  It  was  too  late  for  pre- 
ventative measures.  The  trouble  was  upon  us.  In  more  or 
less  of  a  panic  we  rushed  to  Ottawa  for  aid  in  the  form  of  immi- 
gration. We  urged  training  of  mechanics  on  employers  at  every 
opportunity.  The  situation  was  saved — if  you  can  call  it '  'saved" — 
by  the  slump  in  building  which  followed  in  1923-24  and  25  The 
lessened   volume   of  business   temporarily   relieved   the   pressure. 
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The  A.  C.  B.  C.  I.  have  been  keenly  alive  to  the  facts,  however, 
and  have  urged  in  every  way  on  members  their  duty  to  the  Industry, 
and  by  conducting  apprenticeship  contests  in  different  cities  each 
year  and  by  publicity  in  various  forms — such  as  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  by  apprentices  at  the  Toronto  National 
Exhibition  last  year — have  endeavoured  to  call  attention  to  the 
opportunities  for  young  men  in  the  building  industry— and  the 
duty  of  employers  to  train  them. 

Let  us  look  for  the  causes  of  shortage  of  mechanics  here  and  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  due  entirely  to  the  disappearance  of 
apprenticeship  not  a  few  years  ago,  as  some  think,  but  in  reality 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  makes  interesting  read- 
ing. We  find  that,  on  this  continent — master,  journeyman  and 
apprentice  worked  together  at  their  trades  down  to  the  time  of 
the  American  Civil  War.  Up  to  that  time  masters  took  pride 
in  their  reputation  for  craftsmanship  and  parents  were  always  on 
the  alert  to  place  their  boys  where  they  would  learn  a  good  trade 
and  in  many  cases  receive  the  education  that  was  not  otherwise 
to  be  obtained  by  those  of  ordinary  mears.  The  Civil  War  was 
followed  by  what  some  writers  have  called  the  ''Industrial  Revo- 
lution." Machinery  was  introduced  in  almost  all  types  of  manu- 
facturing and  a  tremendous  development  in  the  industrial  life 
commenced.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  went  the  exploitation 
of  apprenticeship  until  it  became  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
child  labour.  Out  of  the  abuses  of  this  rose  the.  Trade  Union 
movement.  They  were  created  by  the  journeymen  to  curb  and 
control  the  apprenticeship  system.  Primarily  they  were  seeking 
to  protect  their  trades,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  they  had  justice 
and  humanity — on  their  side.  Their  movement  was  so  successful 
that  finally  through  special  legislation  in  such  states  as  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  the  obligations  became 
so  severe  on  the  employers  taking  on  apprentices,  that  they  stopped 
doing  it.  Then  came  the  flood  of  immigration  and  with  it,  me- 
chanics of  all  kinds — mechanics  ready  made  for  the  asking — so 
that  by  1890  little,  if  anything,  remained  of  apprenticeship  in  any 
form.  It  remained  then  only  for  time  to  bring  about  the  inevitable. 
Immigration  almost  stopped  by  1910  and  as  the  demand  for 
mechanics  increased  and  mechanics  had  to  die  when  their  time 
came — we  arrived  at  the  period  we  are  now  in  where  mechanics 
are  in  great  demand  wherever  work  is  moving  on  a  normal  basis — 
and  we  find  ourselves  trying  to  start  in  where  we  left  off"  so  many 
years  ago. 

Our  Association  made  a  survey  in  1921  and  1922  in  the  face  of 
the  then  existing  -scarcity  of  men.  Our  reports  covered  all 
Canadian  cities  or  towns  of  importance.     It  is  not  my  intention  to 
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take  you  over  the  figures — suffice  to  say — that  in  the  whole  of 
Canada  at  that  time  there  were  approximately  140  boys  learning 
trades.  To  show  you  at  a  glance  how  absurd  such  a  figure  is — 
Ontario  alone,  in  the  carpentry  trade  only  should  have  1,000 
boys  in  training  if  based  on  the  ratio  of  10  to  1  and  most  of  the 
authorities  say  that  the  proportion  should  be  greater.  By  the 
time  you  take  in  all  the  provinces  and  all  the  trades  it  means  many 
thousands  and  yet  we  had  at  that  time  140;  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  we  became  alarmed.  In  spite  of  the  quiet  years  which 
followed — 1923,  24  and  25  we  succeeded  to  some  extent  for  by 
1925  a  similar  survey  showed  that  we  had  443  boys  as  compared 
with  the  140,  or  nearly  four  times  those  of  1922. 

You  will  understand  that  it  is  always  difficult  to  prove  how  short 
we  are  of  mechanics.  These  statistics  have  a  very  direct  bearing 
on  the  interests  of  our  trade  unions.  It  is  one  of  the  most  diverting 
of  the  contractor's  pastimes  to  hear  the  facts  as  to  the  scarcity  of 
mechanics,  when  wage  increases  are  the  subject  of  the  debate  and 
then  hear  other  figures  to  show  how  the  country  is  overrun  with 
men  out  of  work  as  soon  as  the  subject  of  immigration  comes  up. 
I  can  hear  my  good  friend  Mr.  Marsh  saying  "tut-tut,  Mr.  Pigott." 
However  he  and  I  have  learned  to  view  these  things  in  a  some- 
what philosophic  manner.  I  made  some  personal  inquiries  a 
year  ago  in  my  own  City  of  Hamilton,  and  these  figures  are  ap- 
proximately correct: 

In  1904,  over  twenty  years  ago  we  had  in  Hamilton  300  brick- 
layers and  at  the  highest  point  we  had  400.  To-day  we  have  less 
than  150.  Twenty  years  ago  we  had  400  carpenters.  Member- 
ship in  this  union  went  as  high  as  600.  To-day  we  have  200. 
In  the  whole  City  of  Hamilton  there  are  15  journeymen  plasterers. 
Against  this  we  have  200  doctors,  nearly  100  dentists,  and  about 
150  lawyers.  This  is  a  fair  specimen  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  the  condition  all  over  this  country. 

It  has  been  imperative  for  years  and  is  more  so  now,  that  our 
young  men  be  trained  in  these  useful  trades.  As  it  is  they  are 
for  the  most  part  learning  none  of  them.  Every  fond  parent 
seems  to  see  in  his  son  a  coming  judge  or  Dr.  Charles  Mayo.  Cer- 
tainly parents  shudder  at  the  thought  of  "their  boy"  being  a 
bricklayer  or  plasterer.  Meanwhile  we  note  with  dismay  the 
figures  published  from  time  to  time  which  show  that  our  prisons 
are  being  filled  with  youth,  wasted  youth. 

This  attitude  however  is  undoubtedly  changing.  During  the 
past  two  years  the  problem  has  gradually  changed  from  one  of 
getting  boys  to  that  of  getting  the  employers  to  take  on  and 
train  the  boys.  The  training  of  a  boy  in  a  trade,  from  the  em- 
ployer's standpoint,  is  an  expense  and  responsibility  which  irks. 
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and  a  hindrance  of  high  priced  men  with  whom  he  must  work. 
The  difficulty  now  is  to  sell  the  employer,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
the  technical  schools.  It  has  been  very  clear  to  many  of  us  for 
some  years  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  get  over,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  boy  and  the  employer,  was  the  filling 
in  of  the  gap  caused  by  the  winter  months.  The  boy  fears  this 
gap  because  he  is  generally  laid  off.  The  employer  fears  it  because 
if  he  properly  follows  his  responsibility  he  has  to  carry  the  boy 
over  this  period  and  this  he  considers  a  hardship.  Those  of  us 
who  do  train  apprentices  and  who  do  carry  them  through  the 
winter,  feel  very  strongly  that  we  are  carrying  the  other  man's 
burden  and  training  boys  actually  for  his  use.  We  have  also  been 
keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  combining  with  the  teaching  of 
the  trade  on  the  job,  that  related  data  such  as  mathematics, 
plan  reading,  theory  of  the  trade,  etc.,  in  the  technical  school. 
Believing  and  knowing  from  experience  that  boys  being  taught 
trades  on  work  supplemented  by  a  few  hours  a  week  in  the  technical 
schools  come  on  very  quickly  and  make  a  better  type  of  mechanic — 
it  is  only  a  step  to  the  conclusion  that  some  form  of  apprentice- 
ship which  will  teach  the  boys  trade  through  the  months  that  are 
suitable  for  outside  work  and  train  them  in  the  technical  schools 
in  those  months  when  they  would  be  otherwise  idle — is  the  real 
solution.  The  next  step  will  undoubtedly  be  to  make  the  expense 
of  this  work  a  general  charge  on  the  whole  trade,  but  this  is  a 
matter  for  the  future. 

Telling  you  all  this  which  only  interests  you  indirectly  leads  up 
to  this  portion  of  my  paper  which  does  directly  interest  you.  If 
you  believe  I  have  given  you  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  con- 
ditions in  the  building  industry,  then  you  must  agree  with  me 
that  we  are  entering  into  a  phase  of  our  national  development 
in  which  the  technical  schools  and  those  men  who  direct  their 
work  are  going  to  play  a  most  important  part.  The  demands  of 
industry,  the  development  and  progress  of  the  country  will  dictate 
the  production  of  more  'trained'  men  as  distinct  from  'educated' 
men, — more  practical,  soundly  educated  mechanics, — who  are, 
after  all,  the  real  builders  of  a  country  and  the  secret  very  largely 
of  its  success. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  told  you  what  anyone,  who  cared  to 
make  sufficient  inquiry,  could  have  gathered  together  and  passed 
on — but  from  now  on  I  think  we  may  talk  as  the  two  important 
factors  to  this  condition  and  its  treatment.  I  now  speak  as  a 
building  contractor,  who  knows  what  his  industry  wants,  to  the 
teacher,  who  is  anxious  to  help  him  get  it. 

After  several  years  of  experience  and  study  we  have  drawn  up 
an  apprenticeship  plan  which  goes  as  far  as  it  is  possible  at  this 
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time.  A  small  group  of  contractors  are  financing  the  first  applica- 
tion of  this  system.  Toronto  has  been  chosen  as  a  starting  point 
and  if  we  are  successful  in  establishing  an  apprenticeship  system 
such  as  we  contemplate  in  this  city,  it  is  the  intention  to  carry 
the  w^ork  from  city  to  city. 

Briefly — under  this  apprenticeship  plan — a  provincial  body 
is  set  up  called  the  "Construction  Apprenticeship  Council  of 
Ontario."  It  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  contractors,  building 
trades,  architects,  engineers  and  the  technical  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  Under  this  council  similar  local 
councils  will  be  created  in  each  city  as  they  are  taken  over.  These 
committees  are  called  "Local  Joint  Trade  Apprenticeship  Com- 
mittees" made  up  of  two  representatives  of  contractors,  two  of 
building  tradesmen  and  one  independent,  appointed  by  the  pro- 
vincial council.  It  is  the  intention  to  have  this  council  control 
the  apprentices  both  in  regard  to  the  number  being  trained,  the 
course  that  they  are  given,  as  well  as  to  act  in  the  event  of  dis- 
putes or  grievances.  By  this  plan,  those  contractors  employing 
apprentices  are  obliged  to  pay  into  the  Apprenticeship  Council  of 
Ontario  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  the  ap- 
prentice. This  10  per  cent,  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
boy  for  that  period  of  twelve  weeks  during  which  time  he  is  attending 
the  technical  school.  Already  we  have  established  our  provincial 
council,  of  v/hich  your  Mr.  Rutherford  is  a  member — and  in 
Toronto  a  Carpenters'  Apprenticeship  Committee  on  which  your 
Mr.  Kennedy  sits  as  chairman.  Similar  committees  are  being 
organized  in  other  trades. 

The  attitude  of  the  technical  school  is  "Here  we  are  at  your 
service,"  or  in  other  words,  "we  have  been  placed  here  in  your 
midst,  it  is  for  you  to  make  use  of  us." 

To  train  or  assist  in  training  our  young  men  in  useful  trades 
in  the  most  important  industry  of  a  young  undeveloped  country — 
is  in  my  estimation  the  greatest  service  you  can  render  the  nation. 
In  relation  to  the  building  industry  you  have  got  to  remember 
that  we  are  not  a  unit  in  the  sense  that  we  can  approach  and  ask 
that  service — we  are  scattered  into  thousands  of  units.  The 
great  majority  of  employers,  fully  alive  to  the  truth  of  what  we 
point  out,  are  inert.  So  far  as  response  goes  we  would  be  at  first 
inclined  to  think  that  they  are  satisfied  to  let  the  problem  work 
itself  out,  so  long  as  the  troubles  were  just  as  pressing  on  their 
competitors  as  on  themselves.  But  I  know  better  than  this. 
I  know  that  with  them  it  is  a  matter  of  making  the  movement 
general  so  that  the  burden  is  distributed  and  dictated  from  an 
authoritative  source  and  they  will  respond.  What  we  need  is 
organization.     We  have,   as   I   said   before,   made  a  start  in   an 
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amateurish  way — by  financing  the*  beginning  of  this  movement  in 
Toronto.  But  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  our  Govern- 
ment can  undertake  no  more  important  work,  no  work  that  would 
show  such  handsome  returns,  as  the  creation  of  a  promotion  or 
organizing  force  within  the  present  Department  of  Technical 
Education.  The  creation  of  a  unit,  a  connecting  link  by  which 
proper  classes  made  up  solely  of  indentured  apprentices  in  different 
building  trades  would  be  organized.  That  in  order  to  bring  this 
about,  if  boys  are  available,  then  employers  must  be  found  and 
sold  on  the  idea.  If  employers  are  available  and  boys  are  scarce, 
then  the  advantages  and  opportunities  of  the  building  industry 
must  be  emphasized  and  given  publicity  so  that  boys  and  their 
parents  will  be  sold  on  the  prospects.  It  is  really  a  matter  of 
bringing  the  three  elements  together,  employer,  apprentice,  and 
the  technical  school. 

After  the  class  has  been  formed  there  is  the  very  important 
duty  of  constant  supervision,  the  moving  of  boys  from  one  class 
of  work  to  the  other  in  the  field  through  the  open  season,  so  as 
to  see  that  they  get  proper  diversity  of  employment  in  their  trade, 
not  to  mention  all  the  various  phases  of  "follow  up"  work  which  is 
so  important.  Frankly  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  permanency 
of  our  present  apprenticeship  plan,  good  as  it  is,  unless  it  is  taken 
over  by  the  Department  and  placed  in  a  position  where  the  funds  of 
conducting  same  are  permanent  and  where  it  will  he  given  the  weight 
and  prestige  so  necessary  for  the  best  results.  If  this  cane  be  done, 
and  in  this  we  ask  for  your  support,  I  believe  the  most  important 
step  would  have  been  taken  and  the  work  would  be  bound  to 
meet  with  success. 

There  are  minor  items  which  on  this  occasion  I  would  like  to 
mention  and  which  will  I  think,  be  of  interest  to  you.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  will  ever  reach  a  point  where  this  work  can  be 
conducted  in  technical  schools  by  "classes."  It  will  in  my  opinion 
always  be  a  matter  for  individual  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  each  of  the  boys  and  for  that  reason  I  think  the  classes 
should  be  kept  reasonably  small.  I  say  that  because  many  people 
even  amongst  the  employers,  expect  that  these  boys  will  go  through 
in  classes  of  twenty-five  or  thirty;  that  they  will  take  a  three 
months'  intensive  course  and  all  try  an  examination  and  come  out 
with  some  sort  of  a  diploma.  This  Is  not  practical.  The  boys  are 
of  different  ages.  No  two  of  them  have  been  at  the  trade  the  same 
length  of  time  and  at  that  age  there  is  a  great  difference  in  their 
ability  to  absorb  instruction  of  this  kind. 

The  next  point  I  would  emphasize  is  that  of  sticking  to  the 
trade  which  the  boy  is  apprenticed  in.  No  greater  mistake  can 
bejmade  than  in  making  an  apprenticeship  class  too  general.     It 
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is  not  only  not  necessary  to  have  a  bricklayer  apprentice  learn 
data  relating  to  the  carpentry  trade,  but  it  is  actually  harmful. 
One  trade  and  one  object  is  what  these  boys  should  all  have.  The 
moment  for  instance  that  you  attempt  to  give  them  a  general  course 
in  building,  so  that  they  know  a  little  about  plumbing,  a  little 
about  electricity,  a  little  about  each  of  the  trades,  then  I  think 
you  are  endangering  that  boy's  trade  and  in  three  out  of  four 
cases  the  boy  never  appears,  later,  as  a  tradesman,  but 
drifts  into  that  very  colorless  class  which  we  encounter  as  in- 
spectors or  clerks  of  work.  A  few  of  them  may  develop  into 
foremen  of  sorts,  but  I  am  sure  that  all  contractors  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  harmful  and  that  it  diverts  boys  from  trades 
they  are  learning. 

Such  work  as  is  being  done  in  technical  schools  at  the  present 
time  should  give  way  to  courses  laid  down  by  the  joint  Apprentice- 
ship Council  in  each  centre.  This  as  you  know  is  done  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  countries  where  the  matter  is  receiving 
more  thorough  study  than  here.  The  laying  down  of  a  course 
not  only  in  the  use  of  their  tools  but  in  the  reading  of  plans  and 
laying  out  of  work,  and  also  in  the  matter  of  general  related  sub- 
jects is,  as  you  know,  of  the  utmost  importance  and  should  have 
the  advantage  of  the  best  thought  of  those  interested  from  both 
standpoints. 

With  the  proper  course  laid  down,  the  next  step  is  naturally 
that  of  having  some  method  by  which  progress  may  be  certified 
either  by  examinations  or  by  tests  resulting  in  diplomas  at  the 
different  steps  in  their  course. 

Probably  the  greatest  and  most  important  feature  of  the  great 
help  that "  the  technical  schools  can  give  the  employers  in  the 
building  industry  in  a  course  of  this  kind  undoubtedly  lies  in  the 
building  up  of  character  and  in  the  shaping  or  influencing  of  the 
attitude  of  the  boy  towards  his  trade.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you 
teachers  the  tremendous  influence  you  can  have  in  this  direction. 
Boys  of  the  age  of  apprentices  are  exposed  to  many  influences  on 
construction  work  which  are  admittedly  not  for  their  good.  It  is 
important  that  they  should  not  treat  their  trade  frivolously  but 
should  be  imbued  with  the  dignity  of  it  and  the  satisfaction  and 
the  pride  that  comes  from  work  well  done.  In  addition  to  this — 
here  is  a  proper  ground  for  the  moulding  of  the  mind  away  from 
the  narrow  antagonistic  view  of  the  agitators  and  those  bound 
on  the  disturbance  of  industrial  peace.  I  do  not  need  to  say  that 
we  have  been  cunsed  for  many  years  in  the  building  industry  with 
extremists  both  amongst  the  employers  and  amongst  the  men. 
The  opportunity  present  here  for  constructive  thinking  that  will 
eventually  show  both  employer  and  men  that  their  interests  are 
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more  or  less  identical  and  that  the  welfare  of  their  industry  must 
suffer  through  dissension  and  narrow  viewpoints  of  boths  sides, 
this  opportunity,  I  repeat,  cannot  be  over  emphasized,  and  in 
the  type  of  teachers  which  the  Department  is  interesting  in  this 
technical  work,  I  know  it  is  in  safe  hands.  Let  me  close  by  asking 
you  to  help  us  by  immediate  action  through  a  committee  in  seeking 
assistance  such  as  I  have  referred  to  from  our  Government  to 
assist  in  the  work  which  I  am  sure  you  feel  with  rne  is  of  vital 
advantage  to  the  welfare  of  our  province. 
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SOME  TENDENCIES  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
F.  P.  Gavin. 

Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  educational  work  in  Ontario  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  will,  readily,  call  to  mind 
certain  developments  in  the  secondary  school  programme  of  the 
country.  He  will  think  of  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  schools,  the  widening  range  of  subjects,  the  growth 
of  evening  classes,  the  improvement  in  school  buildings  and 
accommodations  and  of  other  less  conspicuous  changes.  These  are 
signs  of  the  times  and  are  evidences  of  an  interest  in  education, 
never  before  so  great. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  the  establishment 
and  development  of  the  elementary  school  system  of  the  Province. 
The  School  Act  of  1871  provided  for  the  establishment  of  ele- 
mentary schools  under  the  management  of  local  school  authorities. 
As  compulsory  attendance  was  required,  the  schools  were  made 
free.  The  period  of  compulsory  attendance  was  increased 
from  time  to  time  and  improved  methods  of  enforcing  attendance 
were  provided.  By  the  end  of  the  century  an  elementary  school 
education  was  recognized  as  the  need  and  the  right  of  every  child. 
Practically  all  children  from  six  to  fourteen  were  at  school. 

The  first  quarter  of  this  century  has  seen  a  world-wide  realization 
of  the  need  for  education  beyond  the  elementary  stage.  The 
eleqientary  schools  provide  the  tools  of  education,  the  secondary 
schools  use  the  tools  to  educate  the  youth.  This  demand  for 
more  education  is  related  to  the  remarkable  social,  economic, 
industrial  and  scientific  developments  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
Preventive  medicine  and  modern  surgery  have  added  nineteen 
years  to  the  average  age  since  1900.  The  products  of 
science  and  invention  are  changing  our  domestic  lives.  Tele- 
phones, automobiles,  radios,  mechanical  refrigerators,  electric 
cooking  and  power  plants  in  the  home  are  becoming  common 
necessities.  The  cable  companies  are  reducing  their  rates  to 
meet  the  competition  of  beam  telephony.  Television  is  possible. 
Flying  machines  transport  freight  and  passengers  on  a  regular 
schedule.  Mass  production  is  making  possible  to  common 
people  much  that  heretofore  only  the  well-to-do  could  afford. 
Enormous  concentrations  of  capital  in  vertical  as  well  as  in  hori- 
zontal trusts  are  changing  ownership  from  the  few  to  the  many. 
A  doctrine  that  high  wages  and  short  hours  bring  about  low  costs 
is  believed  by  many  industrialists.  Shorter  hours  are  giving 
workers  more  time  for  recreation  and  self-improvement.     Higher 
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pay  is  providing  them  with  more  comfort  in  their  homes.  More 
people  than  ever  before  read  newspapers  and  magazines  and  are 
interesting  themselves  in  social,  political  and  economic  questions. 

The  schools  have  not  escaped  the  effects  of  these  stirring  in- 
fluences. People  have  come  to  realize  that  to  adapt  themselves 
to  this  new  social  and  economic  world  they  must  have  a  better 
education.  An  elementary  school  education  is  no  longer  sufficient. 
The  realization  of  this  is  the  cause  of  the  great  movement  to  con- 
tinued education.  Just  as  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  century 
of  the  child,  so  the  twentieth  century  is  becoming  the  century  of 
the  adolescent. 

In  1902,  out  of  every  1,000  of  the  population,  208  were  in  the 
elementary  schools.  In  1925,  the  number  was  209.  These 
figures  show  that  as  many  children  were  getting  an  elementary 
school  training  in  1900  as  in  1925.  It  means  that  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  elementary  education 
had  been  accepted  as  a  minimum  requirement  for  all  children. 

When  the  figures  for  secondary  school  attendance  are  examined 
an  entirely  different  situation  is  disclosed.  In  1902  out  of  every 
1,000  of  the  population  11.6  pupils  were  in  secondary  schools. 
In  1925  the  number  was  28.2.  The  proportion  of  the  population 
in  secondary  schools  in  1925  was  243  per  cent,  of  what  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  people 
are  receiving  a  secondary  school  education. 

The  statistical  summary  attached  to  this  paper  shows  that  the 
most  rapid  rise  occurred  in  the  years  just  after  the  war.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  war  was  the  cause  of  this  sudden  rise  in  the 
attendance  at  school  of  adolescent  youth.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  movement  had  started  before  the  war.  The 
real  effect  of  the  war  was  to  check  the  rising  tendency  to  attend 
secondary  schools.  When  the  damming  back  of  the  movement 
towards  more  education  was  removed  by  the  termination  of  the 
war,  we  have  the  sudden  great  rise  in  attendance  of  1920-1922. 

Nor  can  it  be  claimed  that  this  sudden  increase  was  due  in  any 
great  degree  to  the  passing  of  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance 
Act.  This  Act  was  simply  the  crystallized  or  formal  expression 
of  the  trend  towards  continued  education.  It  could  not  have  been 
passed  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  House,  as  it  was,  and 
it  would  not  have  been  accepted  with  so  little  opposition  as  it 
has  been,  were  not  the  people  ready  for  it.  The  author  of  the  Act 
was  one  of  the  first  of  our  political  or  educational  leaders  to  sense 
this  great  movement  towards  more  schooling. 

This  twentieth  century  movement  is  not  a  local  thing  peculiar 
to  Ontario.  It  is  world-wide,  found  in  all  civilized  countries. 
In  the  Uuited  States,  secondary  school  attendance  has  increased 
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1,000  per  cent,  in  twenty-five  years.  In  the  United  States  in 
1840  the  average  child  spent  280  days  of  its  life  in  school;  in 
1870,  582;  in  1900,  850  days,  and  in  1920,  1,200  days.  The  in- 
creased attendance  since  1900  has  been  because  the  children  were 
continuing  on  into  the  secondary  schools.  The  same  story  is 
heard  from  South  America,  from  England  and  the  Dominions  over 
the  seas,  and  from  the  countries  of  Europe. 

The  report  of  the  Consultative  Committee  on  the  Education  of 
the  Adolescent,  recently  made  to  the  Board  of  Education  of 
England  and  Wales,  recognizes  this  trend,  and  recommends  that 
every  child  should  have  elementary  education  up  to  the  age  of 
eleven  or  twelve,  to  be  follow^ed  by  some  kind  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. There  must  be  different  types  of  such  education  to  meet 
the  varying  needs  of  adolescents. 

The  level  of  trained  intelligence  is  being  raised  everywhere. 
Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  universality  of  this 
movement.  The  school  leaving  age  is  rising  every wherCi  some- 
times by  fashion  alone,  sometimes  by  fashion  reinforced  by  law. 
An  elementary  education  is  no  longer  adequate  for  preparation  for 
life.  The  slogan  "a  high  school  education  for  everybody," 
which  appeared  visionary  and  fantastic  tw^enty-five  years  ago  is 
not  longer  so.  This  recent  educational  development  is  not  merely 
an  educational  movement,  it  is  a  social  movement  of  great  sig- 
nificance. 

The  world-wide  aspiration  for  more  education  is  manifesting  itself 
among  those  who  have  left  school  and  are  engaged  in  earning  a 
livelihood.  Adult  education  is  one  of  the  movements  of  the  times. 
It  is  simply  another  phase  of  the  trend  towards  more  education. 
Evidences  of  it  are  seen  on  every  hand. 

Not  the  least  of  the  evidences  of  the  desire  of  the  people  for  more 
education  is  the  astonishing  development  of  correspondence 
courses,  particularly  those  conducted  by  private  companies. 
Two  years  ago  a  commission  was  appointed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  to  make  a  study  of  adult  education. 
The  report  of  this  commission  which  is  about  to  be  published 
states  that  in  the  United  States  the  enrolment  in  one  year  in 
correspondence  courses  is  approximately  2,000,000,  and  that  the 
amount  of  money  paid  out  annually  is  between  seventy  and  eighty 
millions  of  dollars.  Great  numbers  of  adults  are  attending 
University  extension  classes,  Workmen's  Educational  Association 
classes,  evening  classes  in  Vocational  schools,  classes  conducted 
by  Y.M.C.A.'s  and  private  business  colleges. 

As  the  industrial,  social  and  publicity  conditions  are  much  the 
same  in  Ontario  as  across  the  line,  it  is  probable  the  same  con- 
ditions exist  here.     If  that  is  so,  the  annual  enrolment  in  Ontario 
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in  correspondence  courses  must  be  about  50,000,  and  the  annual 
expenditure  more  than  a  million  dollars. 

All  this  shows  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  working  people  for 
opportunities  to  better  themselves.  It  may  be  true  that  this  desire 
was  augmented  by  the  enticing  and  even  lurid  advertising  of 
private  agencies,  but  unless  the  ambition  was  there  in  the  first 
place,  these  agencies  could  not  have  fanned  it  into  action.  Pro- 
fessor F.  R.  Keppel  recently  made  the  statement:  "To-day  there 
are  at  least  five  times  as  many  adults,  men  and  women,  pursuing 
some  form  of  educational  study  as  are  registered  as  candidates  for 
degrees  in  all  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country." 

An  evidence  of  the  movement  for  adult  education  with  which 
all  are  familiar  is  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  evening  classes 
during  the  last  ten  years.  There  are  approximately  40,000  people 
men,  women  and  wage-earning  youth,  attending  evening  classes 
in  Ontario.  The  number  is  about  600  times  greater  than  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  total  population  of  the  centres, 
mostly  urban,  in  which  evening  classes  are  conducted,  is  1,383,957, 
so  that  in  these  centres,  out  of  every  100  of  population,  there  are 
twenty-nine  in  evening  classes  conducted  in  the  schools  under  the 
Department  of  Education.  In  addition,  there  are  large  numbers 
attending  classes  conducted  under  other  auspices. 

The  moral  influence  of  serious  study  in  evening  classes  or  by 
correspondence  work  upon  the  young  worker  is  a  gain  not  only  to 
himself,  but  to  those  who  employ  him.  This  may  be  more  im- 
portant than  any  positive  attainment  in  technical  skill  or  knowledge. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  movement  of  adults  for  continued 
education  is  a  result  of  the  war.  The  movement,  however,  was 
well  started  before  the  war,  and  the  remarkable  strength  of  the 
movement  after  the  war  was  due  as  in  the  case  of  adolescent 
education,  to  the  damming  back  by  the  war.  The  war  did  not 
start  the  movement,  it  held  it  up  for  a  time.  The  movement  is 
part  of  the  twentieth  century  realization  of  the  need  of  education. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  an  impulse  for  more  understanding 
has  taken  a  strong  hold  on  the  common  people.  A  hundred 
years  ago  the  discoveries  of  science  and  results  of  invention  were 
producing  a  revolution  in  the  conditions  of  life  and  work  of  the 
common  people  not  unlike  that  which  is  happening  now.  The 
working  men  of  Great  Britain  felt  the  need  of  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  laws  of  physical  and  social  science.  This  feeling 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  reading  clubs  and  other  organizations 
for  mutual  improvement.  The  most  widely  spread  of  these  was 
the  Mechanics  Institute.  The  first  important  one  was  the  Birk- 
beck  Institution,  opened  on  February  20th,  1824,  in  London,  by 
Dr.  Birkbeck,  a  physician  interested  in  science.     This  institution 
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carried  on  evening  classes  in  science  for  artisans  and  mechanics, 
and  provided  series  of  popular  lectures  by  eminent  scientists.  It 
is  still  in  existence,  but  as  time  passed  it  gradually  gave  up  its 
original  purpose,  until  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  important  scientific 
schools  of  London.  Mechanics  Institutes,  many  of  which  are 
still  in  existence,  were  formed  in  all  the  larger  industrial  centres  of 
England  and  Scotland. 

In  Ontario,  Mechanics  Institutes  were  established  in  1849  in 
Hamilton  and  in  London.  In  the  next  thirty  years  Institutes 
were  established  in  all  the  larger  centres  of  the  Province.  In 
Toronto  there  grew  out  of  the  Mechanics  Institute  a  College  of 
Technology  which  took  over  the  work  and  the  building  of  the 
institute.  Out  of  the  College  of  Technology  there  developed  the 
School  of  Practical  Science,  in  which  day  classes  in  chemistry, 
mathematics,  mechanics,  and  drafting  were  established.  This, 
like  many  other  institutions  established  for  a  similar  purpOvSe,  has 
become  up-graded  until  now  it  is  the  engineering  faculty  of  the 
University.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  charter 
of  the  School  of  Practical  Science  provides  that  the  School  shall 
carry  on  evening  classes  for  artisans  and  mechanics. 

The  Mechanics  Institutes  were  organized  to : 

(1)  Conduct  evening  classes  in  mechanical  subjects. 

(2)  Carry  on  courses  of  popular  lectures  in  science,  and 

(3)  Provide  a  reading  room  where  working  people  could  consult 
books  and  reference  works  dealing  with  their  interests.  The 
movement  reached  its  height  in  Ontario  in  the  eighties,  but  owing 
to  certain  inherent  difficulties  the  character  of  the  work  gradually 
changed,  and  the  Institutes  became  libraries,  the  chief  purpose  of 
which  was  the  circulation  of  popular  books. 

The  failure  of  the  movement  to  reach  the  goal  set  up  was  due 
to  two  things:  (a)  the  lack  of  competent  teachers,  and  (b)  the 
lack  of  sufficient  preparation  of  the  students  to  profit  by  the  study 
of  mechanics  and  science.  The  history  of  the  Mechanics  Institute 
movement  is  a  lesson  which  should  be  learned  by  all  engaged  in 
the  present  movement  for  adult  education. 

The  demand  for  continued  education  has  compelled  secondary 
school  administrators  to  reconsider  and  restate  the  aims  of  the 
secondary  school.  One  of  the  results  of  this  study  of  the  purpose 
of  secondary  education  is  a  tendency  to  extend  the  period  of 
secondary  education  both  downwards  and  upwards. 

That  pupils  should  enter  on  their  secondary  school  training  at  an 
earlier  age  has  long  been  held  by  some,  and  is  now  generally  ac- 
cepted by  those  having  to  do  secondary  school  work.  Psycho- 
logists tell  us  that  primary  school  methods  of  discipline  and  of 
teaching  should  give  way    at    the   beginning   of   adolescence,    to 
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secondary  school  treatment.  The  recognition  of  this  principle 
has  been  followed,  in  the  United  States,  by  the  establishment  and 
development  of  great  numbers  of  Junior  High  Schools.  In  these 
schools  the  work  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  ordinary  elementary 
school  and  of  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  is  organized  unto  a 
unit  of  education.  High  school  methods  of  teaching  and  organiza- 
tion are  used.  Languages  are  begun,  and  laboratory  methods  are 
used  two.  years  earlier  than  under  the  traditional  scheme.  A 
wide  variety  of  subjects,  including  many  prevocational  training 
experiences,  are  offered  the  young  student  as  "try-out"  or  "finding" 
opportunities. 

The  tendency  towards  the  extension  downward  of  the  secondary 
school  period  has  been  retarded  in  Ontario  because  of  certain  con- 
stitutional difficulties  in  our  school  system.  The  movement  has 
shown  itself,  however,  in  the  vocational  schools,  where  pupils 
who  have  reached  the  Fourth  Book  grade  and  are  considered  by 
the  principal  as  fit  to  take  up  the  work  are  admitted,  to  certain 
departments.  This  tendency  which  is  affecting  school  organiza- 
tion in  other  countries,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  will 
sooner  or  later  be  felt  in  our  own  system. 

The  tendency  towards  extending  the  secondary  school  period 
upward  is  strongly  felt  in  the  United  States,  where  a  great  number 
of  junior  colleges  are  being  established,  sometimes  in  connection 
with  large  high  schools,  sometimes  as  separate  organizations.  It 
is  an  effort  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  number  of  people 
an  opportunity  for  continued  education.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
a  high  school  education  represented  the  climax  of  a  continued 
education  for  all  who  were  not  definitely  looking  forward  to  a 
university  education.  In  these  days  of  secondary  schooling  for 
everybody  it  no  longer  is  a  climax.  The  provision  of  such  oppor- 
tunities as  the  junior  college  affords  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  world-wide  movement  towards  more  education.  The  proposal 
by  the  Premier  to  extend  the  period  upward  is  simply  the  recog- 
nition of  the  feeling,  vague,  undefined,  and  unexpressed  though 
it  may  be,  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  more  widely  distributed 
and  more  accessible  opportunities  for  advanced  education. 

Another  result  of  the  study  of  the  aims  of  secondary  education 
is  the  recognition  of  individual  differences,  of  differences  in  the 
interests,  aptitudes  and  capacities  of  the  pupils.  When  all  the 
adolescent  youth  of  the  country  are  going  to  school,  as  is  the 
case  in  urban  centres,  or  soon  will  be,  we  have  a  cross-section  of 
the  whole  people.  We  have  in  the  schools  children  from  all  classes 
of  society,  children  with  widely  varied  backgrounds,  abilities, 
interests  and  outlooks,  and  hence  the  need  for  wide  and  varied 
opportunities.     The  pupils  are  no  longer  selected  as  they  were 
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formerly  by  social  standards  or  by  a  desire  to  prepare  for  college 
or  professional  life.  Great  numbers  of  pupils  are  now  entering 
secondary  schools  who  have  no  intention  of  going  to  college. 
The  chief  purpose  of  the  school  is  no  longer  that  of  a  preparatory 
school  for  universities.  Statistics  show  that  small  as  was  the 
proportion  of  high  school  pupils  that  went  to  the  universities,  it  is 
steadily  becoming  smaller  and  smaller.  The  tendency  is  away 
from  college  preparation.  It  is  time  this  was  recognized,  and  the 
real  purposes  of  secondary  schools  defined  and  permitted  to  de- 
termine their  organization. 

The  secondary  school  is  a  terminal  school,  and  not  a  preparatory 
school,  for  the  great  majority  of  its  students.  This  means  the 
provision  of  a  much  wider  range  of  studies,  and  so  there  is 
found  in  the  secondary  school  field  the  establishment  of  new  types 
of  work  such  as  agricultural,  technical,  commercial  and  home 
economics  schools  or  departments,  types  of  work  with  a  vocational 
bias.  The  introduction  of  vocational  curricula  is  perhaps  the 
most  notable  trend  within  the  secondary  school  organization. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  great  increase  in  secondary  school 
attendance  has  been  caused  by  the  wider  opportunities  afforded 
in  the  schools.  This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  truth.  The 
movement  towards  continued  education  which  characterizes  the 
first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  was  well  under  way  before 
vocational  educational  opportunities  were  added  to  the  curriculum, 
and  is  quite  strong  in  centres  which  have  not  yet  broadened  out 
the  curriculum.  In  these  latter  centres,  the  movement  has  not 
yet  gained  its  full  momentum  because  full  provision  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  the  youth  has  not  yet  been  made.  A  study  of  the 
school  attendance  figures  for  the  last  decade  shows  that  while 
there  has  been  a  100  per  cent,  increase  in  the  number  of  all  pupils 
in  secondary  schools,  there  has  been  a  500  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
number  taking  vocational  courses.  Vocational  education  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  movement  towards  continued  education.  It  is  a 
result,  a  necessary  and  logical  result,  of  this  twentieth  century 
desire  of  the  people  for  a  better  preparation  for  life. 

The  establishment  and  development  of  vocational  schools  has 
presented  quite  naturally  many  problems.  Some  of  these  are 
the  determination  of  the  aims  of  each  department  or  curriculum, 
the  planning  of  courses  of  study,  the  selection  and  organization 
of  subject  matter,  the  selection  and  training  of  teachers,  vocational 
guidance,  co-operation  with  industry,  correspondence  courses, 
and  perhaps  the  hardest  of  all,  the  provision  of  vocational  training 
in  small  places. 
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Some  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  solution  of  some  of 
these  problems.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done.  Principals 
and  teachers  in  vocational  schools  are  challenged  by  these  problems 
and  if  they  can  offer  satisfactory  solutions  they  will  make  a  great 
and  permanent  contribution  to  the  cause  of  continued  education. 
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THE  MEMORIZATION  OF  POETRY 

(Abridged) 
A.  Stevenson,  B.A.,  B.  Paed.,  London. 

The  importance  of  the  memorization  of  poetry  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  importance  of  poetry  itself,  and  the  importance  of  poetry 
consists  in  its  value  in  relation  to  human  living.  This  value  has 
been  well  described  in  a  general  way  by  Wordsworth  in  the  follow- 
ing lines: — 

"Blessings  be  with  them  and  eternal  praise, 

Who  have  given  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares, — 
The  Poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  Heavenly  lays." 

The  value  of  poetry  is  generally  admitted.  It  was  proclaimed 
by  the  wise  of  all  nations  ages  ago.  The  Hebrew  philosopher 
of  the  book  of  Proverbs  virtually  declared  it  to  be  necessary  to 
individual  and  national  existence.  "Where  there  is  no  vision  the 
people  perish,"  said  this  wise  old  seer,  and  the  true  poets  are 
markedly  men  of  vision  above  their  fellow  men.  For  with  the  eyes 
of  the  spirit  they  see  "the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land," 
and  they  enable  us  in  some  measure  to  see  it  also. 

But  while  the  value  of  poetry  is  more  or  less  readily  admitted 
by  all  teachers  it  is  to  be  feared  that  with  some  of  them  the  ad- 
mission represents  a  passive  acquiescence  in  respectable  opinion 
rather  than  an  active  living  assurance. 

It  is  permissible,  therefore,  to  recall  some  of  the  chief  benefits 
that  may  be  derived  from  the  study  of  suitable  verses  when  carried 
on  under  suitable  conditions  and  with  a  proper  mode  of  procedure. 

One  of  these  benefits  is  the  simple  pleasure  which  the  child 
receives  from  the  music  and  pictures  in  nursery  rhymes  which 
may  be  purely  or  mainly  nonsensical  in  their  substance.  The  use 
of  these  rhymes  is,  of  course,  commendable,  and  not  alone  because 
of  the  harmless  pleasure  which  they  give  but  because  they  serve 
to  develop  the  pictorial  imagination  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
music  of  verse  as  produced  by  the  simplest  factors  of  rhyme  and 
rhythm.  But,  real  poetry  has  an  appeal  for  children  at  a  very 
early  age  if  it  is  both  simple  in  thought  and  feeling  and  picturesque 
and  musical  in  expression.  An  apt  illustration  of  this  fact  is  the 
case  of  a  boy  of  five  years  who  on  any  occasion  of  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  took  great  enjoyment  out  of  repeating  the  lines  from 
Wordsworth  beginning : 
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"There  was  a  roaring  in  the  wind  all  night, 
The  rain  came  heavily  and  fell  in  floods." 

Later  on  the  child  with  a  little  guidance  gradually  reaches  a 
stage  where  he  not  only  receives  active  pleasure  from  stories  in 
verse  about  the  actions  and  characteristics  of  animals  and  human 
beings,  but  also  derives  a  quiet,  and  perhaps  unconscious  satis- 
faction from  the  more  subtle  musical  factors,  as  of  alliteration 
and  imitative  harmony,  and  from  the  pictorial  quality  of  skilfully 
used  metaphors  and  similes. 

Of  course,  the  chief  benefit  from  the  study  of  poetry  is  the 
development  and  refinement  of  ideals  of  life  and  conduct  and  the 
inspiration  to  carry  out  these  ideals  in  daily  living.  These  ideals 
and  this  inspiration  are  sadly  needed  in  these  days  of  excessive 
sport,  jazz  music  and  dollar  worship. 

But  poetry  not  only  gives  ideals  and  courage  to  do  but  also 
cheer  and  fortitude  to  endure.  The  reading  and  remembrance 
of  the  words  of  a  poem  may  change  one's  point  of  view  and  give 
a  cheerful  aspect  to  conditions  ordinarily  most  depressing.  Con- 
sidered in  itself  there  is  anything  but  comfort  in  a  raw,  chilling, 
rainy  day  in  early  spring.  But  listen  to  Robert  Loveman's  pres- 
entation of  the  situation : 

'Tt  is  not  raining  rain  to  me, 

It's  raining  daffodils! 
In  every  dimpling  drop  I  see. 

Wild  flowers  on  the  hills. 
A  cloud  of  grey  engulfs  the  day 

And  overwhelms  the  town — 
It  isn't  raining  rain  to  me — 

It's  raining  roses  down." 

But  the  greatest  service  that  poetry  can  render  in  some  cases 
is  a  measure  of  comfort  and  consolation — sad  comfort  though 
it  be — to  those  who  are  suffering  bereavement.  Consider  the 
tender  pathos  of  the  lines  which  Mark  Twain  had  engraved  on 
the  tombstone  of  his  beloved  daughter: 

"Warm  summer  sun 

Shine  kindly  here; 
Warm  summer  wind 

Blow  softly  here ; 
Green  sod  above 

Lie  light,  lie  light; 
Good-night,  dear  heart. 

Good-night,  good-night." 
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Some  persons  are  never  tired  of  advocating  the  restriction  of 
school  education  to  what  they  call  the  practical  subjects  and 
topics,  by  which  they  commonly  mean  training  in  the  vocations 
and  in  the  sciences  and  mathematics  as  auxiliaries  to  vocations. 
But  in  a  time  of  bereavement  and  sorrow  one  does  not  go  to  science 
or  mathematics  for  comfort.  It  would  not  have  been  much 
comfort  to  Mark  Twain  in  his  great  distress  to  reflect  the  square 
of  the  sum  of  two  quantities  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  quan- 
tities plus  twice  their  product. 

After  this  consideration  of  some  of  the  more  important  values 
of  the  mere  reading  of  poetry — real  values,  practical  values  in 
every  walk  of  life,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  values  are 
infinitely  increased  when  the  right  poems  have  been  chosen  and 
have  been  memorized  in  the  right  way.  In.  that  case,  they  benefit 
not  for  an  hour  only  but  for  a  lifetime. 

By  the  right  pieces  is  meant  poems  that  not  only  are  good  in 
themselves  but  are  suitable  for  the  grade  of  pupils  in  the  class 
where  they  are  taken  up.  If  a  poem  is  not  suitable  the  attempt 
to  force  appreciation  and  compel  memorization  will  result  in  the 
condition  that  the  children  will  not  only  not  receive  the 
assumed  benefit  from  that  particular  poem,  but  will  have  de- 
veloped dislike,  not  only  for  the  poem  but  in  some  measure  for 
poetry  in  general  and  the  teaching  of  poetry. 

The  poems  in  our  present  series  of  readers  have  been  on  the 
whole  selected  with  better  judgment,  perhaps,  than  was  the 
case  with  the  earlier  series.  And  yet  the  space  taken  by  some 
of  these  poems  might  have  been  better  filled  with  pieces  that 
would  have  a  stronger  appeal  for  pupils  of  the  usual  age.  Take 
for  example,  Dr.  Dewart's  blank  verse  poem  "The  Falls  of  Niagara." 
It  would  seem  a  hopeless  task  to  try  to  develop  understanding 
and  appreciation  in  a  lesson  on  this,  poem  with  a  Seventh  Grade 
class. 

In  a  test  of  the  students  of  the  London  Normal  School  as  to 
the  effect  on  their  feelings  of  some  of  the  poems  in  the  old  Third 
and  Fourth  readers  it  was  shown  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  students  had  not  only  received  no  benefit  from  the  study  of 
several  pieces  but  had  actually  acquired  a  dislike  for  them.  Three 
of  these  pieces  specially  named  were  the  extract  from  "The  Ancient 
Mariner,"  Milton's  sonnet  on  his  blindness,  and  the  extract  from 
'Tn  Memoriam"  beginning  "Dost  thou  look  back  on  what  hast 
been?"  All  three  of  these  have  been  left  out  of  the  new  readers. 
And  for  good  reasons.  Imagine,  for  instance,  a  hearty  village 
lad  being  asked  to  look  back  to  a  former  playmate : 
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"Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar, 

And  grasps  the  skirt  of  happy  chance, 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance. 
And  grapples  with  his  evil  star!" 

The  great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  study  and  memoriza- 
tion of  poetry  having  been  admitted,  it  remains  to  be  considered 
whether  these  benefits  are  obtained  in  our  schools  in  as  full  measure 
as  they  should  be. 

As  a  prime  condition  for  securing  the  best  results  it  is  necessary 
that  the  teacher  should  not  only  be  fully  convinced  of  the  benefits 
possible  to  be  obtained  from  the  teaching  of  poems  in  general  but 
she  should  also  know  in  each  case  the  particular  benefits  which 
she  should  strive  to  secure  in  dealing  with  each  individual  poem. 
We  may  assume  that  there  is  a  right  mode  and  also  a  wrong 
mode  of  procedure  in  the  teaching  and  memorization  of  poetry. 
In  fact,  there  are  several  wrong  modes. 

As  a  teacher  of  literature  in  the  London  Normal  School  my 
observations  led  me  to  suspect  that  the  old,  under-directed  or 
misdirected,  unscientific  modes  of  procedure  in  memorizing  still 
prevail  in  many  of  our  public  and  high  schools.  With  a  view  to 
ascertain  just  how  far  this  evil  is  prevalent  I  gave  a  questionnaire 
recently  to  the  students  of  the  school. 

While  the  percentage  results  given  in  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire are  probably  not  absolutely  conclusive  because  of  im- 
perfect memories  on  the  part  of  the  students,  these  results  clearly 
indicate  that  improvement  is  much  needed  in  many  schools  in 
regard  to  the  conditions  and  procedure  in  memorizing  poetry. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way  of  the  answers  received  it  was  evident 
that  the  faulty  conditions  and  methods  that  were  supposed  to 
exist  and  prevail  actually  do  exist  and  prevail  in  a  great  many 
of  our  public  and  high  schools.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
more  attention  should  be  paid  in  the  future  in  our  normal  schools 
and  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  to  a  scientific  procedure  in  teach- 
ing memorization  to  their  students. 

But  even  if  the  treatment  in  the  training  schools  comes  to  be 
all  that  could  be  desired  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  have  what 
business  people  call  "follow-up"  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
inspectors.  For,  because  of  the  common  weakness  of  human 
nature  in  young  teachers,  there  will  always  be  some  of  them  who 
will  tend  to  slip  back  into  the  old  wrong  w^ays  to  which  they  were 
so  long  accustomed  in  their  earlier  years. 

We  come  now  to  discuss  definite  facts  in  detail  as  shown  by 
the  answers  to  the  questionnaire. 
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If  we  assume  a  suitable  poem  to  have  been  chosen  for  memoriza- 
tion, the  next  step  is,  of  course,  to  secure  a  proper  intellectual 
condition  and  a  proper  emotional  attitude  for  the  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  poem.  A  formal  step  of  preparation 
seems  to  have  been  usually  taken  by  the  public  school  teachers 
of  our  students,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  many  cases  the  prepara^ 
tion  did  not  prepare  for  appreciation  of  the  higher  values  of  the 
poem.  It  may  have  been  a  cold-blooded  intellectual  process 
appealing  to  the  understanding  merely  and  not  to  the  feelings:. 
Aristotle  said  long  ago  to  a  young  writer  who  aspired  to  write  a 
tragic  play,  "If  you  wish  me  to  weep  you  must  first  weep  yourself." 
A  caution  of  a  similar  nature  might  well  be  given  to  the  teacher 
of  poetry.  If  he  wishes  to  have  his  pupils  appreciate  poetry  he 
must  not  only  appreciate  it  himself  but  he  must  also  manifest 
this  appreciation,  and  not  chiefly  by  asserting  it  but  by  showing 
it  in  his  tone  and  manner  of  treatment.  This  emotional  attitude 
should  show  itself  in  the  preparatory  step  and  be  kept  up  through* 
out  the  lesson. 

Poetry  is  addressed  to  the  feelings  rather  than  to  the  intellect 
and  the  music  embodied  in  the  rhythm  and  thyme  cannot  be 
properly  appreciated  by  silent  reading.  The  most  common  and 
serious  error  in  the  teaching  of  poetry,  whether  the  poems  are 
to  be  memorized  or  not,  is  the  too  prevalent  neglect.of  the  musical 
factor.  It  is  through  expressive  rendering  to  the  ear  rather 
than  by  observation  to  the  eye  that  the  emotional  values  of  words 
are  best  conveyed  to  young  readers.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
obviously  advisable  for  the  teacher  to  given  an  oral  presentation 
of  the  poem  at  the  beginning  of  a  lesson.  And  if  the  poem  is  to 
be  memorized  by  the  children  it  should  not  be  merely  read  by  the 
teacher  but  should  be  recited  by  him  with  proper  expression^ 
Such  recitation  would  not  only  tend  to  create  the  proper  emotional 
attitude  but  also  would  serve  in  some  measure  as  encouragement 
and  inspiration  to  the  children  to  memorize.  It  surely  is  an 
absurd  situation  when  a  teacher  has  to  look  on  a  book  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  pupil  is  reciting  verses  correctly.         . 

But  notwithstanding  the  outstanding  importance  of  this  intro- 
ductory recitation  by  the  teacher  only  twenty-seven  of  our  publiq 
school  teachers  seem  to  follow  the  practice  and  forty-seven  of 
the  high  school  teachers. 

Of  course,  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  intelligent  and  ap- 
preciative memorizing  the  poem,  unless  it  is  very  simple  in  thought, 
feeling,  and  language,  should  be  taken  up  as  a  lesson  in  literature 
with  special  effort  to  develop  the  feeling  values  of  the  content. 
This  part  of  the  work  requires  good  judgment  and  great  skill  in 
order    not    to    overdo    the    matter    arid    attempt    to    force    ap- 
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preciation  on  the  pupils.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  call 
attention  appreciatively  to  words  and  phrases  of  special  fitness. 
In  the  Fourth  Class  this  would  include  such  literary  devices  as 
repetition,  alliteration,  exclamation,  interrogation,  inversion, 
personification,  metaphor,  simile  and  imitative  harmony.  These 
all,  if  properly  handled,  add  to  the  interest  of  the  piece  and  so 
produce  an  attitude  of  mind  that  is  most  favorable  for  memoriza- 
tion and  retention.  The  replies  on  the  questionnaire  indicate 
that  sixty-three  of  the  public  school  teachers  make  a  point  of 
dealing  with  a  poem  in  some  measure  as  literature  before  calling 
for  its  memorization,  but  ninety- three  of  high  school  teachers. 

If  as  should  be  the  case  the  pupils  are  later  going  to  be  called 
on  to  recite  the  poem  orally  with  proper  expression  it  would  seem 
that  as  a  suitable  preparation  for  this  recitation  they  should  be 
trained  to  give  such  expression  by  taking  the  poem  as  an  oral 
reading  lesson  before  they  formally  set  to  work  to  memorize  it. 
And  this  expressive  oral  reading  would  serve  two  other  important 
purposes.  In  the  first  place,  according  to  the  well-known  psycho- 
logical principle  that  expressive  bodily  actions  tend  to  react  on 
the  mind  and  produce  corresponding  mental  states,  the  expressive 
oral  reading  exercise  will  tend  to  deepen  the  emotional  effect 
produced  by  the  preceding  steps  of  the  lesson.  In  the  second 
place  if  proper  attention  is  secured  for  the  reading  a  considerable 
measure  of  memorization  will  be  achieved  in  the  process.  In  view 
of  these  various  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  oral  reading  of 
the  poem  it  is  unfortunate  that  according  to  the  questionnaire 
only  fifty-one  of  our  public  school  teachers  follow  this  procedure 
and  forty-five  of  the  high  school  teachers. 

Since  the  memorization  of  a  poem  is  in  reality  a  particular 
case  of  the  formation  of  a  new  habit — the  habit  of  thinking  and 
recalling  the  poet's  thoughts  and  his  words  in  an  order  that  is 
new  to  the  learner — it  is  apparent  that  the  pupil  should  as  far  as 
convenient  deal  with  a  poem  in  his  practice  period  in  precisely 
the  manner  which  he  is  going  to  adopt  in  the  recitation.  That 
is  the  practice  itself  should  be  oral  as  far  as  convenient  and  done 
with  due  attention  to  all  the  factors  of  expression,  namely, 
tone,  time,  stress,  pitch  and  inflection.  Thirty-six  per  cent, 
of  the  public  school  teachers  and  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  high 
school  teachers  recommend  oral  memorization.  Twenty-four 
per  cent,  of  the  public  school  teachers  and  sixty-six  per  cent,  of 
the  high  school  teachers  advise  careful  expression  while  memorizing. 
But  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  all  the  teachers  have  strongly 
warned  pupils  against  the  common  old  prevailing  habit  of  rapid, 
careless,  monotonous  utterance  in  repetition. 
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It  should  be  demonstrated  to  pupils  that  a  few  careful  repetitions 
are  more  effective  for  getting  and  fixing  the  language  of  the  poem 
than  many  careless  repetitions.  Nine  per  cent,  only  of  our  public 
school  teachers  are  reported  as  having  done  this,  but  forty-five 
of  the  high  school  teachers  have  so  advised  their  students. 

The  ordinary  method  of  memorizing  poetry  a  line  or  two  at  a 
time  or  a  stanza  at  a  time  is  going  directly  contrary  to  the  law  of 
habit  formation  which  would  require  us  to  memorize  as  we  are 
going  to  recite.     Suppose  we  have  a  poem  of  two  stanzas  which 
we  are  going  to  memorize  a  stanza  at  a  time.     Now,  the  end 
aimed  at  is  the  ability  to  recall  and  recite  or  write  all  the  words 
in  these  two  stanzas  continuously  in  the  order  in  which  the  poet 
wrote  them.     To  this  end  suppose  we  say  over  each  stanza  sep- 
arately ten  times.     Thus  we  have  formed  ten  association  bonds 
between  every  two  consecutive  words    in    each    stanza.     Then 
to  unite  the  stanzas  we   say   them  over   together   continuously 
five  times.     Now  we  have  secured  fifteen  bonds  between  every 
two  consecutive  words  in  the  whole  series  except  between  the  last 
word  of  the  first  stanza  and  the  first  word  of  the  second  stanza. 
And  here,  of  course,  is  where  the  recall  will  fail  if  it  fails  at  all. 
Naturally  so,  for  instead  of  bonding  that  last  word  of  the  first 
stanza  fifteen  times  with  the  first  word  of  the  second  stanza  we 
really  bonded  it  ten  times  quite  unnecessarily  with  the  first  word 
of  the  first  stanza  and  only  five  times  with  the  first  word  of  the 
second  stanza.     In  short,  we  did  what  we  should  not  have  done 
and  left  undone  what  we  should  have  done — a  not   uncommon 
mode    of    erring.      And    eighty-two    per    cent,    of     our    public 
school  teachers  and  fifty-per  cent,  of  our  high  school  teachers 
have  not  trained  their  pupils  in  the  new  way  of  generally  memoriz- 
ing short  poems  as  a  whole.     Longer  poems  may  be  properly 
memorized  in  fairly  long  sections  as  determined  by  the  several 
thought  units  in  the  poem.     Occasionally  a  short  poem  can  be 
readily  divided  into  thought  and  feeling  units  corresponding  with 
stanzas  but  the  general  notion  that  stanzas  always  correspond 
individually  with  separate  definite  thought  units,  as  do  the  para- 
graphs in  well  written  prose — that  notion  is  quite  wrong. 

Not  only  should  the  memorizing  be  done  orally  when  at  all 
convenient  but  the  testing  of  the  memorization  should  also  be 
done  by  oral  recitation  in  cases  where  the  classes  are  not 
very  large.  This  process  further  deepens  the  impression  made  by 
the  formal  memorizing,  by  the  music  of  the  lines  and  by 
the  associated  feeling  values  of  the  tone,  time,  stress  and  in- 
flection. The  questionnaire  seems  to  show  that  fifty-one  of  our 
public  school  teachers  and  sixty-six  of  our  high  school  teachers 
do  test  the  memorization  by  oral  recitation. 
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CANADIAN  LITERATURE  AND  THE  ONTARIO 
SCHOOL  READERS 

By  John  W.  Garvin,  B.A. 

In  the  spring  of  1906,  if  I  remember  aright,  the  Whitney  Cabinet 
appointed  a  committee  of  educational  experts  to  revise  for  publica- 
tion the  readers  used  in  the  Ontario  schools.  Learning  of  this  I 
decided  to  call  on  the  chairman  of  the  said  committee  to  see  if  I 
could  interest  him  and  his  colleagues  in  certain  Canadian  poets. 
I  had  been  studying  Canadiana  for  a  decade,  had  collected,  edited 
and  published  the  poems  of  Isabella  Valancy  Crawford  the  year 
before,  and  felt  strongly  that  the  time  had  come  when  greater 
prominence  should  be  given  in  our  schools  to  our  own  writers. 

When  the  series  was  published,  I  scanned  the  volumes  eagerly 
to  see  if  any  attention  had  been  paid  to  my  recommendations,  but 
found  to  my  disappointment  that  only  one  poem  had  been  selected 
....  Some  time  later  I  saw  the  chairman  again  of  the  said 
committee,  and  asked  him  how  it  happened  that  no  poem  by 
Isabella  Valancy  Crawford,  one  of  the  greatest  of  women  poets, 
had  been  included.  He  replied  that  a  certain  learned  Professor 
of  English  had  advised  the  committee,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
to  include  no  poem  that  had  not  stood  the  test  of  time  for  at  least 
forty  years.  Just  what  the  test  of  time  meant,  he  did  not  explain. 
All  of  us  are  aware  that  jingling  rhymes  stand  the  test  of  time 
better  than  meritorious  verse.     For  instance: 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill 
To  get  a  pail  of  water. 
Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown 
And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 

Frankly,  I  was  astonished  at  such  an  attitude  being  taken 
towards  Canadian  poetry.  Charles  Mair,  Isabella  Valancy 
Crawford,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Archibald  Lampman,  Duncan 
Campbell  Scott,  Frederick  George  Scott,  Wilfred  Campbell, 
Bliss  Carman,  E.  Pauline  Johnson,  and  others,  had  all  published 
books  of  excellent  verse,  but  not  one  of  their  poems  had  been 
issued  in  book  form  for  a  period  of  forty  years.  Mair  came  near 
it  as  his  'Dreamland  and  Other  Poems'  appeared  in  1868.  But 
it  is  quite  possible  that  no  member  of  the  committee  had  ever 
heard  of  'Dreamland  and  Other  Poems.'  But  they  must  have 
had  knowledge  surely  of  Mair's  'Tecumseh',  our  first  native 
drama  of  outstanding  merit,  which  received  such  splendid  eulogies 
from  the  best  critics,  when  it  appeared  in  1886.     But  alas,  that 
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was  twenty  years  only  before  1906  .  .  .  Such  an  attitude  would 
seem  to  mean  that  the  members  of  the  committee  had  no  confidence 
in  their  own  critical  judgment,  or  else  that  they  had  seen  Canadian 
literature  so  frequently  belittled  in  the  public  press  that  they 
thought  it  undeserving  of  much  consideration. 

A  few  years  ago  the  'Canadian  Authors'  Association'  was  or- 
ganized in  the  City  of  Montreal,  and  branches  established  through- 
out Canada;  and  since  then,  the  interest  in  Canadian  literature 
has  steadily  deepened  and  widened  ...  In  May,  1923,  a 
resolution  was  carried  unanimously  before  the  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  C.A.A.,  held  in  Toronto,  to  the  effect,  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  educational  authorities  in  the  provinces  of  the 
Dominion,  should  see  that  the  meritorious  poetry  and  prose  of 
Canadian  authors  be  recognized  in  larger  measure,  in  the  text- 
books in  use  in  their  public  schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges. 
This  resoluton  was  sent  to  the  Ministers  of  Education  and  to  the 
University  authorities  in  all  the  provinces,  and  since  that  date 
there  has  been,  apparently,  considerable  fruitage. 

In  the  Ontario  readers  now  used,  you  will  find  selections  from 
thirty  Canadian  writers,  and  also  a  selection  from  Louis  Hemon's 
'Maria  Chapdelaine'  ...  In  those  four  Public  School  Readers, 
there  are  1,093  pages  of  printed  matter,  of  which  145  pages  have 
been  chosen  from  Canadian  authors.  This  is  a  little  over  13 M 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  at 
least  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  be  selected  from  the  works  of  Canadian 
authors. 

In  the  volume  entitled  'Shorter  Poems'  chosen  and  edited  by 
Prof.  W.  J.  Alexander,  and  authorized  by  the  Minister  of  Education 
in  1924,  there  are  altogether  489  pages  of  literature,  of  which 
45,  or  slightly  over  9  per  cent,  contain  Canadian  poems;  and 
curiously  enough,  while  quite  a  number  of  our  well-known  poets 
are  not  included,  three  of  the  twelve  chosen  have  had  no  general 
recognition.  There  is  not  a  line  from  any  one  of  the  following 
poets:  Charles  Mair,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Frederick  George 
Scott,  E.  Pauline  Johnson,  S.  Frances  Harrison,  Ethelwyn 
Wetherald,  Helena  Coleman,  George  Frederick  Cameron,  Jean 
Blewett,  Isabel  Ecclestone  MacKay,  Albert  Durrant  Watson, 
Tom  Maclnnes,  Dr.  J.  D.  Logan,  Arthur  Stringer,  Robert  Nor- 
wood, Robert  W.  Service,  Katherine  Hale,  Beatrice  Redpath, 
and  Wilson  MacDonald,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  those  who 
have  written  poetry  of  merit. 

The  Canadian  poets  who  have  been  favourably  recognized  are: 
Wilfred  Campbell,  Bliss  Carman,  Isabella  Valancy  Crawford, 
William  Henry  Drummond,  Archibald  Lampman,  Marjorie 
L.    C.    Pickthall,    Duncan   Campbell   Scott,    Edwin   John    Pratt, 
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Bernard  Freeman  Trotter  and  the  three  referred  to  above:  J.  E.  H. 
Macdonald,  Hugh  Maclean,  and  F.  J.  A.  Morris. 

It  is  interesting  to  analyze  this  volume  a  little  further.  Of 
Early  Poetry,  prior  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  there  are  99  pages. 
Of  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry,  240  pages.  Of  Twentieth  Century 
Poetry  (not  including  Canadian),  105  pages.  Of  Canadian 
Poetry,  as  stated  before,  45  pages. 

Generally  speaking,  this  volume  must  be  regarded  as  a  good 
compilation,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  339  pages,  or  about 
70  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  given  to  'Early  Poetry'  and  'Nineteenth 
Century  Poetry,'  is  too  large  a  proportion.  I  say  this  because 
of  the  profound  and  liberating  changes  in  religious  and  philosophic 
thought  that  have  taken  place  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years; 
and  of  the  marked  differences  in  present-day  technique,  compared 
with  the  technique  of  the  Victorian  era. 

While  I  was  a  young  man  at  the  high  school,  I  got  the  impression 
that  'poetic  diction'  was  an  entirely  different  thing  from  'prose 
diction.'  There  were  many  archaicisms  used  by  the  poets  of  that 
time  and  of  many  years  before.  'Thou',  'thy',  'thee'  and  'thine' 
were  invariably  used,  and  such  expressions  as  'azure  main'  and 
'gentle  zephyr'  were  considered  much  better  than  'blue  sea'  and 
'light  wind';  and  no  young  poet  of  that  time  thought  of  writing 
'black-bird'  and  'song-thrush',  if  the  meter  and  rhyme  per- 
mitted the  poetic  words,  'merel'  and  'mavis',  nor  'Spring  morning' 
in  the  place  of  'vernal  morn'. 

But  during  the  last  fifteen  years  in  particular,  our  poets  of 
outstanding  merit  have  gone  back  to  the  teaching  and  practice  of 
Wordsworth  and,  are  now  using  in  their  verse  the  ordinary  good 
English  of  prose;  and  in  certain  characterizations,  the  dialect 
and  slang  in  common  use;  and  such  poetry  is  preferable  in  every 
way.  It  is  the  poet's  function  to  'strip  life  to  form',  to  share  life  as 
his  keen  sensitiveness  sees  and  feels  it.  And  such  poetry  reaches 
the  great  heart  of  humanity  as  the  older  diction  and  hide-bound 
technique  could  never  do. 

In  the  Victorian  era,  it  was  the  common  belief  that  God  created 
"the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  that  in  them  is  in  six  days, 
and  rested  the  seventh  day" — that  He  was  an  Infinite  Creative 
Spirit,  quite  apart  from  His  creation,  and  that  His  handiwork, 
so  to  speak,  was  an  illimitable  machine,  set  going  by  its  Maker 
and  kept  constantly  in  motion  by  the  Law  of  Gravitation   .    .    . 

To-day  every  thoughtful  man  or  woman  believes  that  the 
Infinite  Spirit  is  imminent  in'  all  things,  that  the  whole  physical 
universe  as  we  seg  and  know  it,  is  but  Manifestation  of  the  Infinite 
Life  or  Consciousness,  in  constant  flux, — ^which  is  God.  To  put 
it  in  other  words,  it  is  now  believed  that  life  or  consciousness  is 
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just  as  infinite  and  universal  as  matter  and  force,  that  they  are 
indeed  three  phases  of  one  and  the  same  thing, — the  Infinite  Life  or 
Consciousness. 

The  change  in  religious  and  philosophic  thought  have  been 
brought  about  chiefly  by  the  'Theory  of  Evolution',  which  was 
given  a  tremendous  impetus  by  the  scientific  discoveries  of  Darwin 
and  Wallace,  their  elucidation  by  the  powerful  intellect  of  Huxley, 
and  by  the  brilliantly  comprehensive  coordination  of  the  sciences  by 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  'Synthetic  Philosophy'  .  .  .  The 
'Theory  of  Evolution',  in  its  all-comprehensive  sense,  is  almost 
universally  believed  in  to-day  by  intelligent  people,  and  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  conceptions  underlying  the  penetrating  philosophy 
of  Henri  Bergson,  of  Paris,  France,  as  given  in  his  'Creative  Evo- 
lution*, published  in  English  in  1911.  Bergson  and  his  followers 
believe  that  the  Infinite  Life  or  Consciousness  is  Itself  evolving 
with  ceaseless  motion,  and  hence  that  all  creations  or  manifesta- 
tions in  the  Universe  are  likewise  evolving  with  God  .  .  .  Mod- 
ern science  and  philosophy  have  completely  changed  the  religious 
thought  of  many,  and  the  new  conceptions  are  being  embodied  in 
the  great  poetry  of  to-day. 

Because  of  these  facts  I  think  that  the  poetry  of  this  century, 
which,  if  we  include  the  Canadian  verse  embodied  in  'Shorter 
Poems'  ma*kes  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  should  have  recog- 
nition in  larger  space.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  students  to 
graduate  from  our  high  schools  and  colleges  with  out-of-date 
ideas  of  how  poetry  should  be  written,  and  rather  chaotic 
conceptions  of  religion  and  philosophy. 

But  as  one  who  has  long  been  advocating  an  increased  study,  on 
the  part  of  Canadians,  of  their  own  literature,  I  am  grateful  indeed 
for  what  has  recently  been  done  by  the  Education  Departments 
of  the  several  provinces,  and  the  University  authorities,  towards 
a  wider  and  more  general  recognition  of  Canadian  literature. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  some  of  the  best  literature 
of  this  generation  is  being  written  by  Canadians.  Recently  in  a 
competition,  instituted  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  open  to  the 
writers  of  English  throughout  the  world.  Miss  Mazo  de  la  Roche, 
of  Toronto,  a  native  of  this  city,  captured  the  $10,000  prize;  and 
this  against  1,200  competitors  .  .  .  Two  of  the  best  poetic 
dramas  which  have  appeared  on  this  continent  this  century, 
'The  Witch  of  Endor'  and  'The  Man  of  Kerioth',  were 
written  by  Robert  Norwood,  a  Canadian  born  and  bred,  now 
Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Bartholomews,  New  York 
City  .  .  .  Bliss  Carman,  a  native  Canadian,  is  now  acknowledged 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
living  lyrists  .    .    .     Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  holds  foremost  rank 
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as  a  writer  of  animal  stories,  and  is  also  famous  as  a  poet  .  .  . 
For  three  decades  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  been  an  outstanding 
novelist  .  .  .  The  most  important  critical  work  which  has 
appeared  on  the  eminent  novelist,  Henry  James,  has  recently 
appeared  frohi  the  pen  of  our  own  Dr.  Pelham  Edgar  .  .  .  The 
poetry  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Pratt  and  of  Wilson  MacDonald  is  now 
attracting  wide  attention  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the 
United  States  .  .  .  And  books  of  verse  by  certain  of  our  women 
poets  have  received  eulogiums  from  the  best  reviewers  in  England 
and  America  .  .  .  The  literary  genius  of  Canada  is  evolving 
and  radiating  as  never  before,  and  now  is  the  time  for  energizing 
encouragement  ... 

Is  25  per  cent,  of  the  space  in  Ontario  School  Readers  too  much 
to  ask  for  the  literary  product  of  Canadian  authors? 

Mr.  Garvin  then  read  poems  and  extracts  to  illustrate  the 
changes  in  technique  and  in  religious  and  philosophic  thought. 


INSPECTORS'  SECTION 

University  of  Toronto,  April  20th,  1927. 

We,  the  School  Inspectors  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  con- 
vention assembled,  wish  to  place  on  record  the  regret  with  which 
we  heard  recently  of  the  passing  of  our  late  colleague,  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  the  Toronto  city  schools,  Mr.  R.  H.  Cowley,  M.A., 
a  man  with  a  provincial  reputation,  owing  to  the  excellence  of  his 
work  in  Toronto  and  in  earlier  years  as  County  Inspector  of  Carle- 
ton,  Inspector  of  Continuation  Schools,  and  afterwards  as  Chief 
Inspector  of  Public  and  Separate  Schools  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Mr.  Cowley  was  regarded  by  the  School  Inspectors  as  an  out- 
standing man  in  his  profession,  a  man  of  wide  sympathy,  untiring 
energy,  sound  judgment  and  executive  ability.  We  wish  to  convey 
to  his  wife  and  family  our  sympathy  in  their  irreparable  loss. 
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TRUSTEES'  AND  RATEPAYERS'  DEPARTMENT 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  ADOLESCENT 
Dr.  MacDougall. 

There  is  no  educational  question  of  modern  days  that  has 
attracted  to  itself  so  much  attention  and  called  forth  so  thorough 
and  widespread  discussion  and  investigation  as  that  of  adolescence. 
Exhaustive  studies  have  been  made  of  its  own  inherent  nature  and 
of  its  many-sided  relation  to  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the 
social  order  and  the  state.  The  biologist,  the  physiologist,  the 
psychologist,  the  educationist,  the  sociologist  and  the  criminologist 
has  each  made  his  contribution.  Volumes  have  been  written,  still 
larger  accumulation  of  records  have  been  made  of  its  nature  and 
expression,  its  significance  as  a  life  factor  and  its  treatment  in 
relation  to  the  life  of  action  and  achievement.  To  the  casual 
observer  the  adolescent  is  nothing  more  than  a  grown  boy  or  girl, 
a  stage  on  the  way  from  childhood  to  maturity,  or  a  child  of  twelve 
to  fourteen  years  up  to  eighteen,  or  at  most  twenty-five,  before 
the  cycle  of  development  is  complete.  But  age  and  stature  are 
merely  external  facts.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  growth  and 
more  or  less  of  this  and  that  which  had  been  before.  He  is  an 
entity  in  himself  with  special  marks  and  characteristics  and  modes 
of  expression  all  his  own.  He  is  a  new  creature  who  has  to  a  large 
extent  made  a  break  with  the  past.  He  has  been  literally  born 
again.  His  whole  connection  is  with  the  future;  he  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  forward  look.  At  the  first  birth  he  was  born 
into  a  bodily  estate,  a  physical  birth;  at  the  second  birth  he  is 
bom  into  a  soul  estate,  a  spiritual  birth — he  is  become  a  man  in 
embryo,  a  responsible  human  being.  And  this  embryo  man  needs 
the  same  assiduous  care  as  did  the  child  babe,  that  his  man  powers 
just  born  may  come  to  full  and  strong  and  productive  fruition. 
Would  you  think  of  abandoning  the  babe  on  the  threshold  of 
boyhood?  Then  why  abandon  the  boy  on  the  threshold  of  man- 
hood? He  is  even  more  helpless  to  enter  on  the  infinitely  complex 
career  of  a  man  in  this  twentieth  century  than  he  was  to  meet 
the  demands  of  boy  life. 

How  far,  then,  do  our  schools  err  who  close  budding  manhood 
out  from  the  forward  look  and  forward  expression  and,  because  he 
fails  to  answer  an  artificial  test,  throttle  his  ambition  and  thrust 
him  back  to  herd  with  children  and  revamp  his  childhood  task. 
No  wonder  he  enters  sullen  protest,  but  must  submit.  He  lives 
on,  brave  heart,  vegetates,  stagnates,  yet  lives  on  till  the  com- 
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pulsory  age  period  ends  and  then  drops  out  into  life  a  poor,  limp, 
ineffective  object,  man-size  but  often  child-witted  and  equipped 
to  add  to  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  on  the  sea  of  life.  There  are 
62,000  of  adolescent  age  in  our  primary  schools,  many  of  them 
marking  time  and  making  nothing.  Surely  by  rational  treatment 
many  might  be  saved  by  adapting  the  school  to  the  child  and 
seeing  that  it  functions  for  him  and  not  he  for  it. 

But  to  return,  at  twelve  or  fourteen  the  human  traits  are  born, 
he  becomes  a  social  being,  he  reaches  out  for  human  companion- 
ship, he  incipiently  dons  manly  ways  with  his  manly  garb  and 
gait,  his  interest  centres  in  man's  experience  and  man's  vocation. 
And  with  this  internal  change  the  subject  matter  of  his  studies, 
the  viewpoint,  the  treatment,  everything  should  change;  above 
all,  the  social  and  not  the  individual  aspect  should  predominate. 
Sweeping  changes  are  taking  place  in  his  physical  being  and  the 
rest  of  his  nature  is  slowly  swinging  into  line.  His  tastes  and 
interests  are  changing;  they  are  centering  on  ijnan's  pursuits. 
Reason,  judgment  and  will  are  budding.  He  has  been  living  by 
borrowed  faith,  now  he  is  learning  to  stand  alone.  But  he  is 
erratic.  He  is  a  human  paradox.  He  is  wilful,  yet  dependent; 
a  hero  in  his  "gang,"  yet  timid  and  secretive  at  home;  he  loves 
and  hates  intemperately;  he  does  rash  acts  and  is  penitent,  resents 
advice,  yet  craves  it;  he  lives  largely  according  to  his  moods. 
Society  has  recognized  this  fact  and  has  thrown  in  his  way  various 
organizations  through  which  his  life  can  find  adequate  and  safe 
expression — cadet  corps,  boy  scouts,  tuxis  square,  trail  rangers, 
and  corresponding  organizations  for  girls — girl  guides,  camp  fire 
girls,  Canadian  girls  in  training,  etc.  Athletic  interests  provide 
for  his  physical  development  and  expression  on  the  social  side  in 
clubs  for  healthy  co-operative  and  competitive  games  and  sports. 
Churches  are  in  the  field  with  'teen  age  organizations,  such  as 
debating,  literary  and  social  clubs.  Shall  the  school  abrogate  its 
high  office  and  leave  him  stranded  just  at  this  critical  juncture  in 
life?  Is  it  to  forego  its  function  of  fitting  him  educationally  for 
the  social,  civic  and  business  sphere  and  building  him  into  the 
fabric  of  loyal,  intelligent  and  productive  citizenship?  It  is  surely 
plain,  then,  that  if  primary  education  was  essential  for  the 
immature  youth,  adolescent  education  is  even  more  essential  for 
the  immature  man.  The  argument  is  founded  on  the  very  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  child  himself. 

But  there  is  another  reason  equally  authoritative  which  comes 
from  the  outside  world  in  which  he  must  find  a  place.  How  does 
the  industrial  world  look  upon  his  efforts  to  find  a  place?  It  declines 
the  task  of  fitting  him  into  its  service.  The  school  may  say,  as  it 
did  for  years  before  The  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act  was 
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framed,  "Here  is  our  product,  schooled  and  polished  to  a  degree 
and  ready  for  use."  But  they  refused  to  accept  him  at  his  face 
value  according  to  school  appraisal.  They  said,  "It  is  not  our  task 
to  spend  time  and  means  to  fit  him  into  his  place.  The  time  was 
when  this  might  be  true,  but  these  days  have  passed  and  we  reject 
the  responsibility."  The  historic  development  is  enlightening. 
In  primitive  forms  of  society  the  home  was  the  working  unit.  Life 
was  simple.  It  was  a  miniature  world  in  itself.  It  carried  on  all 
the  activities  essential  to  the  support  of  life — production,  manu- 
facture, conservation  and  consumption.  The  boy  or  girl  learned 
his  or  her  life  work  directly  from  the  parent.  But  division  of 
labour  ensued  and  local  tradesmen  did  the  specialized  work  of  the 
community.  Then  the  boy  was  articled  to  the  proper  tradesman. 
Larger  specialization  took  place  and  we  have  the  building,  manu- 
facturing and  various  co-operative  trades.  The  boy  was  appren- 
ticed to  an  employer  or  to  the  grade  guild  for  a  term  of  years  and 
they  were  in  turn  bound  to  certain  obligations  in  relation  to  their 
work.  But  life  became  more  complex,  guilds  declined,  trade 
unions,  local  and  national  and  even  international,  took  their  place. 
Specialization  began  to  spread  not  only  to  trades  but  to  pro- 
cesses in  the  trade.  This  meant  skilled  help.  Apprenticeship  got 
beyond  the  employer's  control.  It  was  a  handicap  on  business 
and  a  charge  on  time  and  profits.  It  was  abandoned  by  the  em- 
ployers and  finally  interdicted  by  the  union  themselves.  How, 
then,  was  the  youth  to  acquire  his  trade?  They  dropped  into  the 
ranks  of  the  unskilled.  They  were  confined  to  inferior  mechanical 
tasks  and  the  trade  had  to  find  skilled  labour  by  importation  or 
to  decline.  Both  are  disastrous  to  any  country.  The  youth  of 
the  land  are  the  safe  recruiting  ground.  They  need  the  work, 
the  trade  needs  the  service.  Here  was  a  deadlock.  The  boy  had 
finished  school.  It  had  nothing  further  for  him.  The  trade  re- 
fused him.  Here  he  stood  stranded — marooned  between  the 
school  and  his  life  task.  He  could  not  advance;  it  was  useless  to 
retreat.  What  was  to  be  done?  There  was  no  alternative;  the 
state  must  bridge  the  gap  and  save  the  child  and  the  trade  for 
the  country  at  one  stroke.  Thus  it  came  about  that  Evening 
Schools  were  established  to  train  the  unskilled  adult,  and  Day 
Vocational  and  Commercial  Schools  for  the  adolescent.  The  school 
was  forced  to  assume  its  full  commission  and  equip  the  child  for 
his  place  in  life.  It  is  strange  that  the  advanced  school  system 
thus  long  has  been  monopolized  largely  for  the  training  of  the  pro- 
fessional classes  who  constitute  but  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  and 
the  eighty  per  cent,  were  condemned  to  run  the  gamut  of  chance 
or  fill  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled.  But  the  times  are  changing, 
and  the  century  promises  to  see  a  vast  extension  and  elaboration 
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of  the  machinery  of  education  which  will  place  the  manual  worker 
on  a  par  in  training  with  his  fellow-citizen  of  the  professional  class. 

But  there  are  other  subsidiary  though  important  reasons  why 
the  adolescent  must  be  retained  during  these  precarious  years. 
Criminal  statistics  and  the  records  of  juvenile  courts  furnish  us 
with  food  for  thought.  About  35  per  cent,  of  juvenile  misdemean- 
ours are  debited  to  the  fourteen  and  fifteen  year  age.  Twenty- 
three  per  cent,  of  criminal  careers  originated  at  this  period.  It  is 
the  age  of  the  "gang."  There  are  reported  to  be  1,300  such  gangs 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  from  which  the  banditry  are  recruited. 
Surely  adolescent  years  are  no  time  to  loosen  parental  and  school 
control  and  allow  the  youth  their  liberty.  It  is  then  the  boy  wants 
to  earn  in  order  to  answer  the  instinct  of  independence.  But  a 
full  pocket  and  a  witless  brain  are  a  bad  combination.  To  relieve 
the  irksomeness  of  the  day,  excursions  by  night  into  the  bizarre 
and  the  novel  and  the  thrilling  are  a  dangerous  antidote  and  ideals 
and  associations  are  established  which  do  much  to  mar  his  career 
and  blast  his  chances  for  wholesome  citizenship. 

Let  me  throw  a  sidelight  on  the  situation  from  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  boys  who  drop  school  at  fourteen  to  enter  employment. 
Numerous  surveys  have  been  made  in  the  United  States,  the  most 
complete  being  that  in  Boston  some  few  years  ago.  The  boy  of 
fourteen  can  command  only  a  mechanical  task  calling  for  little 
experience,  intelligence  or  responsibility.  These  are  such  as  wrap- 
ping, checking,  labelling  or  counting  parcels,  or  in  the  messenger, 
errand  or  delivery  service.  He  could  acquire  nothing  of  value 
save  the  small  pittance  of  pay,  and  largely  lost  the  qualities  that 
would  fit  him  for  a  higher  position.  The  boys  were  restless  and 
dissatisfied  and  shifted  frequently  to  other  positions  on  paltry 
excuses.  '.'The  years  were  wasted,  or  worse  than  wasted"  is  the 
verdict  of  the  investigators.  The  jobs  led  nowhere  in  particular. 
They  were  "blind  alley"  or  "dead  end"  jobs  and  few  stepped  up 
to  higher  and  more  permanent  positions.  Those  who  remained 
at  school  until  sixteen  usually  secured  the  higher  places  and  many 
pursued  their  work  and  study  until  they  were  skilled  tradesmen. 
The  question,  therefore,  for  us  is:  "Are  we  justified  by  our  system 
in  running  the  risk  of  contributing  to  delinquency  even  in  a  nega- 
tive way  and  turning  our  floaters  and  idlers  and  drifters  to  become 
human  derelicts,  useless  to  themselves  and  a  menace  to  all  they 
meet?" 

It  must  be  plain,  therefore,  that  adolescent  education  is  indis- 
pensable. Who  is  to  assume  the  task  of  training  him  for  life  if  not 
the  school?  The  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act  is  the  fruit 
of  this  conviction — a  wise  and  timely  measure.  It  did  not  pre- 
date public  sentiment,  it  answered  it.     In  England,  prior  to  the 
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inauguration  of  compulsory  attendance  in  1918,  the  adolescent 
school  attendance  sprang  from  47,000  to  170,000  simply  because 
they  improved  the  type  and  quality  of  education.  Give  people 
what  they  need  and  they  will  respond,  is  the  lesson.  It  has  proven 
much  the  same  in  Ontario.  By  the  time  the  Act  came  into  force 
attendance  had  far  overflown  the  accommodation,  and  it  has  had 
difficulty  in  keeping  abreast  of  the  demand  ever  since. 

The  Act  calls  for  continuous  attendance  until  the  age  of  sixteen 
is  reached,  when  a  School  Dismission  Card  may  be  given  as  author- 
ity for  permanent  employment.  The  adolescent  whose  aptitudes 
invite  to  professional  callings  can  choose  the  High  School  Course 
leading  to  matriculation  into  the  University  or  to  teachers'  exam- 
inations qualifying  for  professional  courses  in  that  line.  Those 
who  prefer  the  manual  or  applied  arts  can  join  Vocational  Schools. 
The  Act  makes  ample  allowance  for  those  whom  economic  need 
or  emergent  conditions  call  to  service  in  the  home  or  in  some  gain- 
ful occupation.  The  employed  adolescent  must  retain  his  school 
connection  in  part-time  classes  for  400  hours  per  year  until  sixteen, 
and  320  hours  until  eighteen.  The  sixteen  year  limit  is  the  only 
one  which  is  stressed  for  the  present.  Thus  he  retains  his  contact 
with  the  teacher,  who  gives  wholesome  advice  and  vocational 
guidance  in  his  difficulties,  general  education  for  citizenship  and 
hard  work  to  harmonize  with  his  daily  task.  Centres  of  5,000 
population  and  over  where  industrial  conditions  of  employment 
demand  it  are  required  to  establish  part-time  classes  and  these  are 
rapidly  taking  form  with  the  working  co-operation  of  employer 
and  parent  when  the  benefit  is  seen  and  the  plan  is  presented  in 
all  its  bearings. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  may  serve  the  city-bred  child.  What 
of  the  country  boy?  He  may  not  have  the  elaborate  system  of 
schools.  Day  and  Evening,  High  and  Vocational,  of  his  city  cousin; 
but  he  has  something  infinitely  better.  He  is  sorrounded  day  by 
day  with  a  natural  environment  of  growing  things  and  of  processes 
and  activities  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  altogether  artificial  environ- 
ment of  the  city  child.  The  city  child  is  a  pupil  in  man-made 
schools;  the  country  boy  is  a  pupil  of  Nature's  own  workshop. 
He  has  chances  all  about  him  to  develop  manual  skill  in  his  own 
home  surroundings.  His  life  approximates  that  of  the  primitive 
home.  He  needs  no  articles  of  apprenticeship.  He  belongs  to 
the  firm.  From  early  spring  till  winter  falls  there  is  a  wealth  of 
activities  in  which  he  may  engage,  all  necessary  to  the  home,  all 
in  logical  sequence,  all  complete  in  themselves  and  observable 
from  start  to  finish  of  the  process,  not  partial  and  piecemeal  and 
conventional  as  in  the  city  trades  and  manufactories  and  their 
school   counterparts — plowing   and   sowing,    and   cultivating   and 
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harvesting  and  storing,  or  marketing,  fruit  culture  and  dairying 
in  all  phases,  stock  and  poultry  farming.  Even  in  winter  ice  and 
wood  harvest  may  attract  his  interest  and  draw  upon  his  help. 
And  there  is  something  to  do  of  value  for  the  boy  of  five,  the  youth 
of  fifteen  and  the  man  of  twenty-five.  In  this  picture,  the  adol- 
escent finds  an  indispensable  place  in  seasonal  employments,  and 
it  should  add  to  his  zest  that  he  is  in  the  proud  place  of  filling  a 
man's  shoes  where  help  is  scarce  and  he  can  fill  the  gap.  The 
Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act  recognizes  fully  all  these  facts 
and  gives  him  six  weeks  in  each  term,  if  under  fourteen,  for  seasonal 
work,  and  if  over  fourteen  he  is  at  the  parent's  call. 

It  seems  to  be  there  is  a  gap  here  to  be  filled  just  as  there  was 
between  the  city  boy  and  his  placement  in  life.  Is  farm  life  not 
too  often  looked  upon  as  dull  drudgery  by  the  boy,  not  because  it 
is  really  so,  but  because  to  him  it  is  unintelligent?  There  is  mys- 
tery all  about  him  in  germination  and  growth  and  friction,  in  bee 
and  flower  and  fruit  culture,  and  on  the  negative  or  destructive 
side,  in  farm  enemies — in  blister  and  smut  and  rust  and  gall  and 
grub;  but  all  this  is  a  closed  book  to  him.  Could  not  the  school 
be  made  an  open  sesame  to  him  of  knowledge  and  power?  Could 
not  our  school  system  be  so  modified  that  both  for  the  farm  and 
for  the  city  centre  science  and  practical  experience  may  join  hands 
to  enhance  interest  and  power  and  producing  value.  Here  we  ask 
your  interested  and  close  co-operation.  The  adolescent  at  four- 
teen years  needs  your  support  and  the  help  of  the  school.  He  is 
totally  unfitted  to  fill  a  place  of  responsibility  and  trust  in  the 
ranks  of  the  fully  employed.  The  industrial  world  declines  his 
offer  or  relegates  him  to  mechanical  "dead  end"  tasks  that  waste 
his  time  and  lead  nowhere.  He  is  condemned  too  often  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  -the  unskilled  to  his  own  loss  and  the  country's.  May 
we  not  hope  that  this  gap  may  be  bridged.  If  we  value  our  boys, 
we  want  them  fully  equipped  so  that  they  may  grow  up  into  men 
of  honour  and  of  power  and  do  their  part  to  maintain  Ontario's 
place  in  this  splendid  sisterhood  of  provinces  that  make  up  our 
promising  Dominion. 
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Q  VEST  ION  DRA  WER 

Mr.  V.  K.  Greer,  Chief  Inspector  of  Public  and  Separate 
Schools  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  make  matters  clear  in  regard  to 
school  affairs,  our  desire  is  to  make  them  clear.  I  have  some 
seventeen  questions  given  to  me  to  be  answered.  The  President 
suggested  that  I  might  answer  the  questions  you  might  now  ask. 
I  hardly  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to  answer  all  the  questions  that 
you  might  put  to  me  off-hand,  therefore,  until  I  have  opportunity 
to  clear  away  the  difficulties  of  those  who  sent  in  their  questions, 
I  hope  you  will  defer  asking  me  further  questions.  Some  of  the 
questions  I  have  are  rather  involved,  and  a  full  answer  would 
mean  almost  an  address  for  a  single  question;  consequently  I  do 
not  hope  to  go  into  the  details  sufficiently  to  answer  all  the  queries 
that  may  arise  in  your  minds;  but  I  do  hope  that  the  person  sending 
in  the  question  may  receive  a  broad  general  answer.  I  may  add 
that  any  questions  written  later  to  the  Department  will  be  an- 
swered fully;  or,  better  still,  the  question  might  be  addressed  to 
the  Local  Inspector,  who  is  the  Department's  representative  in 
the  field. 

The  first  question  I  have  is: 

1.  Why  not  transfer  the  assessed  property  of  parents  or  guard- 
ians to  the  school  section  of  the  school  to  which  they  prefer  to  send 
their  children,  other  than  that  of  the  section  in  which  they  are 
assessed? — Robert  Morrow,  Allenford,  Bruce  County. 

Section  15  of  the  Public  School  Act  gives  the  township  council 
this  power.  Frequent  changing  of  properties  from  one  school 
section  to  another  would  demoralize  the  financing  of  schools. 
Section  73  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  makes  provision  for  fees  for 
non-resident  pupils  and  for  the  remission  of  taxes  under  certain 
conditions.  These  two  sections  of  the  Act  should  meet  every  case. 
Let  us  suppose  that  in  any  school  section  one  man  wanted  his 
property  transferred  this  month  to  another  school.  Another  man, 
for  other  reasons,  might  want  his  property  transferred  next  month. 
The  finances  of  the  school  section,  or  of  all  the  school  sections,  if 
that  were  permitted  generally,  would  be  in  a  bad  state  before  long. 
There  would  be  no  dependable  assessment  on  which  each  school 
could  be  conducted.  The  School  Act,  in  the  two  sections  of  the 
Act  mentioned,  makes  provision  which  really  satisfies  the  wishes 
of  the  questioner  in  a  safe  way.  Section  15  gives  power  to  town- 
ship Councils  to  make  alterations  in  school  boundaries.  If  there 
are  good  reasons  for  changing  a  property  from  one  school  section 
to  another,  application  may  be  made  to  township  council,  and  the 
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council  has  the  power,  after  due  consideration,  to  make  the  change. 
I  am  going  to  read  Section  73  carefully,  because  I  believe  as  many 
questions  come  to  the  Department  for  the  interpretation  of  that 
section  as  of  any  other  section  of  the  Act.  The  first  part  of  Section 
73  says: 

"(1)  The  Board  shall  admit  to  the  school  any  non-resident  pupil 
if  the  Inspector  reports  that  the  accommodation  is  sufficient  for 
the  admission  of  such  pupil,  and  that  the  school  is  more  accessible 
for  him  than  the  school  in  the  section  in  which  the  pupil  resides." 

Now  I  think  the  party  who  asked  that  question  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  provision  made  in  this  section.  If  a  child  is  not  con- 
veniently situated  in  regard  to  his  own  school  and  another  school 
is  more  accessible  to  the  child,  then,  if  the  inspector  is  appealed  to, 
he  has  power  to  say  whether  the  other  school  has  accommodation, 
and  if  so,  he  has  also  the  power  to  require  the  Board  of  the  other 
school  to  admit  the  pupil  as  a  regular  pupil. 

Of  course  there  are  minor  difficulties.  I  believe  the  Inspector 
should  be  very  careful  in  making  use  of  his  power  in  connection 
with  this  section  of  the  Act.  For  instance,  the  Inspector  should 
notify  both  Boards  that  there  is  a  desire  for  pupils  of  one  section 
to  attend  the  other;  and  if  he  makes  any  decision  he  should  notify 
in  writing  that  he  has  declared  the  school  to  be  available  to  certain 
pupils,  that  the  accommodation  is  sufficient,  and  that  the  school 
is  more  accessible  to  those  pupils,  and  that  therefore  his  decision 
has  been  made  that  they  shall  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
school. 

A  Delegate:  Does  not  the  Board  of  the  section  to  which  the 
first  school  belongs  have  to  refund  the  school  taxes  to  the  parent 
who  has  permission  from  the  Inspector  to  send  his  children  to  the 
other  school? 

Inspector  Greer:  Section  73  (2)  of  the  Act  states  that  "The 
parent  or  guardian  of  such  non-resident  pupil  shall  pay  such  fees 
monthly  as  may  be  required  by  the  Act." 

The  fees  cannot  be  higher  than  the  average  cost  of  education  in 
that  school  after  all  grants  have  been  deducted.  The  parent  of 
the  non-resident  pupil  is  responsible  for  the  fees.  The  school 
taxes  of  the  parent  would  have  to  be  paid  over  by  the  Board  to 
the  other  section,  up  to,  but  not  exceeding  the  fees.  If  the  taxes 
did  not  quite  make  up  the  legitimate  fees,  the  parent  would  have 
to  make  up  the  balance.  That  covers  pretty  fully  the  answer  to 
the  question.  These  two  sections  of  the  Act  would  meet  every 
case,  the  object  being  to  provide  one  free  school  open  to  every 
child,  an  equal  opportunity  to  all  'in  elementary  schools,  with 
special  privilege  to  none. 
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A  Delegate  :  In  my  own  section  there  are  twelve  pupils  going 
to  school  in  another  township.  That  cuts  our  attendance  down 
to  six,  and  raises  the  other  up  to  about  thirty.  How  is  that  going 
to  affect  our  grant?  That  will  practically  eliminate  our  school 
entirely.     Where  is  the  grant  going  to  be? 

Inspector  Greer:  The  grant  to  individual  schools  does  not 
depend  on  average  attendance. 

The  Delegate:     But  I  say,  there  is  the  attendance  gone. 

Inspector  Greer:  If  the  local  Inspector  has  dealt  with  the 
question,  and  the  other  school  is  more  accessible,  why  should  not 
children  have  the  right  to  attend  the  school  that  is  more  accessible? 

The  Delegate:     That  closes  the  other  school. 

Inspector  Greer:  Well,  it  closes  it  on  a  fair  basis,  giving  the 
greater  advantage  to  the  greater  number. 

Q.  2. — What  are  the  advantages  of  a  Fifth  Class  in  a  rural 
public  school?  What  provincial  or  municipal  grants  are  available 
for  such  a  class? 

Inspector  Greer:  This  is  a  big  question,  and  I  know  I  cannot 
answer  it  now  as  fully  as  I  should  like  to  do.  Let  me  say  that  the 
jFifth  Form  is  a  regular  part  of  the  public  school  course  of  study. 
Many  teachers  going  to  rural  schools  find  that  there  are  Fifth 
Class  pupils  when  they  did  not  expect  there  would  be  such;  and 
they  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  refuse  to  teach  such  pupils. 
Such  is  not  the  case  at  all.  The  Fifth  Form  work  is  just  as  much 
a  part  of  the  course  of  study  as  the  Fourth  Form  or  Entrance  class. 
I  shall  read  the  paragraph  from  the  Regulations,  which  you  will 
find  in  Circular  56A: 

"12.  Pupils  who  have  obtained  High  School  Entrance  certi- 
ficates and  such  other  pupils  as  are  considered  qualified  by  the 
Principal  and  Inspector  shall  be  entitled  in  both  rural  and  urban 
schools  to  receive  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  the  Fifth  Form." 

But,  of  course,  if  the  school  be  in  an  area  included  in  a  High 
School  district,  then  Fifth  Form  work  need  not  be  done  in  that 
particular  school.  These  are  the  conditions  under  which  Fifth 
Form  may  or  must  be  established.  The  courses  of  study  for  Fifth 
Form  are  almost  identical  with  the  courses  of  study  for  the  first 
and  second  year  of  the  High  Schools  and  Continuation  Schools. 

Now  as  to  the  provincial  or  municipal  grants  which  are  avail- 
able. Fifth  classes  are  divided  into  Grades  A,  B  and  C.  Grade' 
A  would  be  one  where  there  are  two  teachers  in  the  school  and 
where  the  Principal  is  giving  instruction  to  Fourth  and  Fifth 
classes  only.  Grade  B  is  a  two-teacher  school  where  the  Principal 
gives  instruction  to  not  more  than  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  classes. 
Grade  C  is  a  school  with  one  teacher,  a  rural  school  having  all  the 
grades,  including  a  Form  V.     I  am  going  to  give  you  the  maximum 
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grants  for  this  last  type  of  school.  The  first  is  a  fixed  grant  of 
$10  per  annum.  Then  there  is  a  possible  grant  of  $50  on  the 
value  of  the  special  equipment  for  Form  V.  On  salary  there  is 
first  a  maximum  grant  of  $15,  5  per  cent,  on  the  excess  of  the 
teacher's  salary  over  $300;  then  another  possible  grant  of  $30, 
25  per  cent,  of  the  salary  above  $600.  On  the  teacher's  certificate 
there  is  a  possible  grant  of  $25;  making  a  total  in  all  of  $130. 
This  grant  has  to  be  at  least  duplicated  by  the  County  Council, 
making  the  possible  grant  for  Fifth  Form,  therefore,  $260.  These 
Fifth  Form  grants  are  in  addition  to  the  regular  grants  for  the 
school  as  an  ordinary  public  school  taking  the  work  to  the  end  of 
Form  IV.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  grants  are  liberal,  and  where 
any  rural  school  has  two  or  more  pupils  with  High  School  Entrance 
standing,  and  with  no  High  School  facilities  nearby,  it  would  be 
a  paying  proposition  to  have  a  real  good  teacher  and  have  Fifth 
Class  work  done. 

I  would  not  advocate  a  Fifth  Form  in  all  one-teacher  schools. 
It  is  often  preferable  that  the  Fifth  Form  should  be  established  in 
a  two- teacher  school,  so  that  due  attention  might  be  given  to  this 
work  and  no  injustice  done  to  the  lower  grades  of  the  school. 
But  the  Fifth  Form  is  serving  a  good  purpose,  and  is  giving  a 
two-year  high  school  education  to  many  children  who  are  not 
within  easy  access  of  a  High  or  Continuation  School.  Of  course, 
there  are  certain  conditions  of  attendance  necessary  in  order  to 
earn  the  grants.  A  Fifth  Form  that  has  not  an  average  attendance 
of  at  least  two  pupils  attending  throughout  the  year  would  not 
be  eligible  for  the  grants.  Circular  56  deals  with  Fifth  Form 
grants. 

Q.  3. — What  provision,  if  any,  has  been  made  for  the  teaching 
of  bookkeeping  in  the  public  schools  of  Ontario? — Trustees  and 
Ratepayers,  County  of  Oxford. 

Inspector  Greer:  Bookkeeping  as  a  regular  subject  may  be 
taken  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  and  the  approval  of  the 
Inspector  in  the  Fifth  Form.  It  is  termed,  in  the  course  of  study. 
Business  Practice,  Stenography  and  Typewriting.  The  course  laid 
down  in  these  subjects  may  be  taken  in  any  school  having  a  Fifth 
Form.  In  the  Fourth  Form,  or  Senior  Fourth  Form,  there  is  also 
provision  for  business  forms,  including  bills,  accounts,  receipts, 
cheques,  promissory  notes,  deposit  slips,  bank  pass  books,  etc. 

There  is  thus  real  provision  for  a  practical  course  in  bookkeeping 
in  any  school  that  does  the  work  of  the  Fifth  Form.  There  is  also 
a  considerable  amount  of  business  practice  placed  on  Form  IV  or 
Senior  Fourth  course  of  study;  and  I  think  I  shall  have  to  admit 
that  in  a  great  many  of  the  schools  there  is  not  sufficient  com- 
mercial work  done  in  the  Senior  Fourth  class  to  meet  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  course  of  study  as  it  stands.  Bookkeeping  is  not 
taken  up  as  thoroughly  as  it  should  be  in  the  arithmetic  of  Senior 
Fourth  class.  That  may  be  the  reason  why  it  is  thought  more 
practical  bookkeeping  should  be  given  in  the  schools. 

A  Delegate:  The  information  was  given  here  last  night  that 
our  teachers  were  not  educated  to  teach  bookkeeping,  and  it  was 
said  that  we  would  have  to  start  at  the  Normal  School  if  we  wanted 
bookkeeping  in  our  schools. 

Inspector  Greer:  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  question 
whether  teachers  are  prepared  to  teach  it  or  not.  There  is  an 
excellent  textbook  called  "Ontario  School  Bookkeeping,  First 
Course,"  a  very  elementary  course  in  bookkeeping  and  business 
arithmetic  that  is  not  known  as  well  as  it  should  be,  and  there  is 
a  Part  2  as  well,  that  is  used  in  the  commercial  forms  of  the  High 
Schools.  I  think  this  book  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
public  school;  it  would  be  a  most  useful  supplementary  book  for 
the  teacher  to  have,  so  that  she  and  the  pupils  could  get  more 
information  on  some  business  topics  which  are  topics  in  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  class  courses  of  study. 

Q.  4. — Seeing  that  it  would  cost  as  much  to  transport  the  pupils 
from  one  small  school  to  another  as  to  maintain  the  school,  what 
would  be  the  advantage  in  carrying  our  Regulation  74  of  the 
Public  School  Act? 

Inspector  Greer:  I  think  the  first  statement  in  the  question 
is  wrong  in  many  cases.  In  fact,  I  know  it  to  be.  There  are  many 
small  schools — small  as  regards  enrolment — in  Ontario,  where  the 
cost  of  transporting  pupils  to  another  school  would  not  be  nearly 
as  great  as  that  required  to  maintain  the  school;  and,  of  course, 
I  do  not  know  that  we  would  advocate  the  transportation  of  pupils 
to  another  school  where  the  cost  would  be  greater.  Yet,  I  believe 
that  there  are  some  cases  where  it  would  be  better  to  transport 
the  pupils  in  order  to  have  a  reasonably  good  enrolment  in  the 
school.  Educationists  look  upon  a  school  that  has  fewer  than 
fifteen  on  the  roll  as  not  doing  justice  to  the  work  and  to  the  child, 
even  though  the  teacher  may  be  a  good  teacher.  There  is  not 
that  inspiration  that  comes  through  numbers  in  the  class  and 
numbers  on  the  playground ;  and  those  of  you  who  are  not  closely 
acquainted  with  the  work  being  done  in  the  schools  can  hardly 
realize  what  it  means  to  have  a  good-sized  class,  each  pupil  stimu- 
lated by  the  others,  and  to  have  a  reasonable  number  in  the  play- 
ground in  order  to  promote  healthy  play.  A  teacher  with  four, 
five,  six  or  eight  pupils  cannot  begin  to  do  as  good  work  as  she 
could  with  a  school  of  twenty  or  thirty  pupils,  and  the  pupils  in 
the  small  school  suffer  through  lack  of  competition  and  inspiration. 
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A  rural  school  board  may  make  arrangements  for  the  admission 
of  pupils  to  another  school,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  other 
board  and  of  the  Minister. 

I  hope  I  may  clear  up  another  question  here.  Some  trustees 
have  the  idea  that  the  moment  you  speak  of  transportation  you 
are  speaking  of  consolidated  schools,  and  that  to  take  the  children 
from  one  section  to  another  means  that  a  consolidated  school  is 
on  the  way,  and  the  people  do  not  want  a  cpnsolidated  school. 
That  is  not  the  case  by  any  means.  Section  74  of  the  Act  does 
not  speak  of  the  consolidation  of  schools.  A  school  section  which 
makes  provision  for  transportation  of  its  children  to  another  school 
will  continue  to  exist  as  a  school  section.  It  may  have  its  annual 
meetings  and  elect  trustees,  but  have  no  teacher  and  conduct  no 
school;  and  that  condition  may  continue  as  long  as  trustees  feel 
that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  have  the  children  taken  to  another 
school;  and  when  a  sufficient  enrolment  again  presents  itself  for 
the  home  school,  the  trustees  can  re-open  their  school  and  engage 
a  teacher.  One  of  the  biggest  problems  in  the  Province  at  present 
is  the  small  school.  ' 

A  Delegate:  What  effect  would  that  have  on  the  Government 
grant? 

Inspector  Greer:  The  township  grants  would  be  paid  to  the 
Board  as  far  as  they  were  needed  to  meet  the  transportation  costs. 
If  more  than  the  township  grants  were  needed  a  Government 
grant  could  also  be  given  to  the  section.  Of  course,  the  Govern- 
ment grant  would  not  exceed  what  would  have  been  given  under 
ordinary  conditions  before  transportation  was  inaugurated. 

Q.  5. — Can  evening  or  part-time  classes  be  held  in  rural  schools 
and  how  would  such  classes  be  financed? 

Inspector  Greer:  I  have  always  felt  that  this  is  a  section  of 
the  regulations  that  has  not  been  sufficiently  well  known  to  the 
rural  people,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  acted  upon  more  often 
than  has  been  the  case,  so  I  am  going  to  read  you  the  conditions 
under  which  night  classes  may  be  conducted.  Section  11  of  the 
General  Regulations  says: 

"11.  A  Board  may  establish  Night  Schools  with  courses  of 
study  selected  from  the  General  Course  of  Study  for  the  Day 
Schools  by  the  Inspector  or  the  local  Chief  or  Senior  Inspector,  as 
the  case  may  be,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board." 

This  refers  to  rural  as  well  as  urban  boards.  Trustees  may 
establish  classes,  but  no  pupil  who  attends  a  day  school  may 
attend  a  night  school,  except  for  the  subjects  of  manual  training 
and  household  science. 

Now  a  night  school  is  possible  in  any  rural  school  or  combination 
of  rural  schools.     It  would  be  quite  possible  for  two  or  three  rural 
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school  boards  to  co-operate  and  conduct  a  night  school  at  some 
desirable  centre.  Of  course,  they  would  have  to  study  the  con- 
ditions and  notify  the  Department  of  their  purposes. 

A  Delegate:     Would  that  apply  to  agricultural  courses? 

Inspector  Greer:  If  agricultural  courses  are  put  on  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  any  grant  or  arrangement  would  be 
made  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  having  agriculture  as  part  of  the  night  course  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  Department  of  Education. 

As  to  the  grants,  three-quarters  of  the  salaries  paid  for  night 
school  work  are  payable  by  the  Department  as  a  grant  to  rural 
school  boards  conducting  the  courses.  If  the  rural  community 
is  wishing  to  experiment  with  some  further  form  of  practical  educa- 
tion for  the  older  girls  and  boys,  what  better  provision  could  be 
made  than  is  made  here  in  the  Regulations.  One  school  section 
or  two  or  three  in  co-operation  may  have  a  night  school,  and  would 
receive  three-quarters  of  the  salaries  for  night  school  teaching  in 
the  form  of  grants. 

Q.  6. — Why  are  our  teachers  not  given  more  training  to  qualify 
and  fit  them  to  teach  in  a  one-roomed  school?  The  training  they 
get  in  Normal  School  consists  of  three  days  during  the  year  in  a 
one-room  school  and  half  a  day  each  week  in  a  graded  school? — 
S.S.  7,  Saugeen,  Bruce  County. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  give  you  a  complete  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  statement  in  the  question  is  not  quite  true.  Normal 
students  are  receiving  more  than  three  days  during  the  year  in 
rural  schools.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  Each  of  the 
normal  schools  finds  difficulties  in  getting  rural  schools  for  practice- 
teaching,  and  that  is  a  very  big  problem.  I  can  only  say  that 
there  are  certain  prospective  changes  in  connection  with  teacher- 
training  in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  I  believe  the  Minister  and  his 
officials  are  quite  aware  that  more  practice-teaching  is  a  very 
desirable  feature  in  the  training  of  the  young  teacher. 

A  Delegate:  Do  they  teach  and  take  charge  for  one  day  in 
the  schools? 

Inspector  Greer:  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  but  I  know  that  in 
some  of  the  normal  schools  teacher-students  do  take  charge  of  a 
class  room  for  a  day  and  sometimes  for  more.  This  practice  varies 
in  the  different  normal  schools. 

Q.  7. — What  provision  has  been  made  for  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture in  the  public  schools? — Wm.  Patterson,  Auburn,  R.R.  1. 

Inspector  Greer:  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  optional  subjects 
in  the  public  and  separate  school  courses  of  study.  If  a  school  has 
not  been  taking  agriculture  and  wishes  to  take  it,  there  is  a  noti- 
fication form  which  has  to  be  filled  in  by  the  trustees  and  the 
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teacher  and  sent  to  the  Department,  stating  that  the  school  wishes 
to  take  agriculture.  The  detailed  course  of  study  in  this  subject 
is  contained  in  the  regular  courses  of  study  circular.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  conducts  summer  courses,  training  teachers  to 
do  the  elementary  work  in  agriculture.  The  grants  vary  a  good 
deal.  A  school  may  get  $20  or  $30  for  teaching  agriculture, 
depending  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taken  up,  whether  by 
means  of  a  home  garden  or  a  school  garden ;  but  this  grant  is  not 
paid  to  any  board  which  does  not  expend  during  the  year  at  least 
the  amount  of  the  grant  in  agricultural  equipment,  and  that  must 
continue  each  year  while  agriculture  is  taken,  i.e.,  the  amount  of 
the  grant  must  be  spent  on  the  subject.  There  is  a  manual  of 
method  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  provided  by  the  Depart*- 
ment  for  teachers.  In  this  manual  there  is  given  a  list  of  books 
and  bulletins  so  as  to  assist  the  teacher  in  every  way.  When  a 
school  board  sends  in  its  notification  form  before  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, the  school  is  established  on  the  list.  The  notifications 
form  goes  through  the  public  school  inspector,  and  therefore  he  is 
aware  that  agriculture  is  being  taken  up,  and  therefore  he  will  give 
attention  to  that  subject  when  visiting  the  school.  The  teacher 
is  likely  a  teacher  who  holds  an  elementary  certificate  from  an 
agricultural  college  and,  therefore,  is  somewhat  qualified  to  teach 
the  subject.  May  I  emphasize  again  that  the  Board,  in  these 
special  grants,  gets  a  certain  grant,  but  the  grant  must  be  spent 
on  the  particular  type  of  work,  and  the  grant  is  not  greater  than 
the  amount  spent  for  equipment. 

A  Delegate:  Is  there  a  manual  published  for  the  use  of  the 
teacher? 

Inspector  Greer:  There  is  a  teacher's  manual  in  agriculture, 
not  a  text  book. 

Q.  8. — What  steps  should  a  school  board  take  to  compel  a  rate- 
payer to  remove  a  public  nuisance  close  by  the  school? 

Inspector  Greer:  There  is  nothing  in  the  School  Act  dealing 
with  the  matter;  consequently  I  presume  that  a  school  board 
would  be  in  the  same  position  as  any  ratepayer  or  citizen.  Action 
would  be  taken  through  the  local  Board  of  Health  or  the  local 
Council,  or  through  the  Courts  in  the  same  way  as  a  private 
citizen  would  take  it,  and  for  the  same  reason.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  School  Act  touching  on  the  matter. 

Q.  9. — What  is  the  best  kind  of  closet  to  build  for  a  school 
having  no  water  supply  for  flush  purposes? — John  R.  Shackelton, 
Springfield,  S.S.  5,  So.  Dorchester,  Elgin  Co. 

Inspector  Greer:  The  outside  closet  is  looked  upon  as  being 
the  poorest  provision  that  can  be  made,  and  we  are  hoping  that 
very  rapidly  we  shall  be  able  to  do  away  with  the  outside  frame 
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closet.  In  one  inspectorate  in  the  Province,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Inspector,  there  are  about  thirty  one-teacher  rural 
schools  at  the  present  time  that  have  the  chemical  closets.  When 
carefully  and  properly  put  in,  the  chemical  closet  has  proven  to 
be  very  satisfactory,  and  when  attended  to  properly  it  is  un- 
doubtedly much  ahead  of  the  outdoor  wooden  affair.  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  firms  selling  chemical  closets  is  making  provision, 
in  at  least  the  southern  part  of  the  Province,  to  pay  annual  visits 
of  inspection  for  a  very  small  fee,  I  think  some  $6,  and  will  clean 
out  and  generally  take  care  of  the  toilet  of  their  own  manufacture. 
In  some  parts  of  the  western  provinces  greater  progress  has  been 
made  with  chemical  closets  than  any  other. 

A  Delegate:  We  have  installed  chemical  closets  and  they  are 
very  satisfactory.  We  put  one  in  each  form,  and  the  Inspector 
approves  of  them,  and  they  remained  during  the  winter  very 
satisfactory. 

Inspector  Greer:  I  am  sure  the  health  of  the  children  would 
be  much  more  satisfactory.  The  chemical  closet,  where  well  put 
in,  is  between  the  outdoor  closet  and  the  flush  system  in  point  of 
merit.     Of  course  the  water  flush  system  is  the  ideal  type. 

A  Delegate:  Could  you  give  us  the  name  of  any  firm  that 
would  take  care  of  the  closets? 

Inspector  Greer:  I  would  not  want  to  advertise  for  you  any 
particular  firm.  If  you  ask  the  Inspector  he  will  be  able  to  give 
you  the  information.  I  cannot  remember  the  exact  name  of  any 
particular  firm  just  now. 

A  Delegate:  The  Kaustine  firm  of  Dundas;  they  cost  $250 
to  install.     The  cloak  room  in  the  school  answers  the  purpose. 

Q.  10. — What  are  the  advantages  of  a  consolidated  school  over 
the  present  one-roomed  rural  school? 

Inspector  Greer:  This  question  is  a  subject  for  a  number  of 
addresses  and  I  do  not  propose  to  give  anything  like  a  full  answer. 
There  are  circulars  containing  information,  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  I  think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  for 
any  one  interested  in  consolidated  schools  to  get  these  circulars. 
One  of  these  circulars  is  called  ''Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools  in 
Ontario."  Another  is  "Regulations  of  the  Consolidated  Schools." 
These  are  obtainable  from  the  Department  of  Education. 

May  I  just  say  that  it  is  my  belief  that  every  consolidated  school 
operating  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  doing  excellent  work  for 
the  pupils  and  in  most  cases  the  cost  per  pupil  per  year  is  lower 
than  it  was  under  former  conditions.  There  are  many  factors,  of 
course,  in  connection  with  that.  There  is  a  lower  cost  per  pupil 
per  year,  although  aggregate  costs  may  show  a  greater  amount 
due  to  more  pupils  going  on  to  a  higher  standing.     Those  schools 
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are  more  efficiently  organized;  the  classes  are  better  filled;  the 
play  and  study  affords  better  stimulation,  healthy  rivalry  and 
interchange  of  ideas;  there  are  longer  recitations  for  each  class; 
and  the  teaching  is  better  because  the  teachers  can  prepare  their 
work  more  thoroughly  and  thus  give  a  more  effective  teaching. 

A.  Delegate:  Where  would  we  get  the  information  as  to 
where  Consolidated  Schools  are? 

Inspector  Greer:    The  Minister's  report  would  give  that. 

Q.  11. — ^What  steps  should  be  taken  in  a  rural  community  to 
engage  a  school  nurse?  What  grants  are  available  to  finance  the 
scheme? — J.  Kiernan. 

Inspector  Greer:  As  you  possibly  know,  medical  and  dental 
inspection  of  schools  passed  from  the  control  of  the  Department 
of  Education  to  the  Department  of  Health  in  1924,  and  school 
boards  not  having  dental  and  medical  inspection  before  that  time 
have  not  now  the  power  to  engage  school  nurses.  But  school 
boards  may  make  an  agreement  with  the  local  Board  of  Health  for 
medical  and  dental  inspection;  and  a  city  council,  or  town  or 
township  council  may  engage  public  health  nurses  to  do  school 
work,  or  engage  medical  officers  of  health  or  dental  officers.  Under 
the  new  scheme,  where  the  board  of  health  or  the  municipal  council 
has  the  power  to  engage  nurses  and  doctors  these  are  the  grants : — 
For  a  local  board  of  health  which  employs  at  least  one  public 
health  nurse,  an  annual  grant  from  the  Department  of  Health  of 
$500  towards  the  salary  of  such  nurse.  I  think  that  covers  the 
topic  pretty  well.  There  is  also  in  connection  with  medical  and 
dental  inspection  a  circular  called  "Medical  and  Dental  Inspection." 
Public  and  Separate  Schools,  No.  56  D,  to  be  had  from  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Q.  12. — How  many  pupils  should  there  be  in  the  ungraded  rural 
school  to  provide  for  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency  and  economy? 

Inspector  Greer:  I  shall  first  give  you  the  regulation  as  to 
the  number  allowed  in  the  different  grades  and  classes. 

"4. — (1)  There  should  not  be  more  than  an  average  attendance 
of  25  pupils  for  each  teacher  in  a  Kindergarten  Form,  or  of  30 
for  each  teacher  in  a  Kindergarten  Primary  form. 

"(2)  (a)  There  should  not  be  more  than  an  average  attendance 
of  40  in  each  of  the  class  rooms  of  Forms  1-V. 

(b)  On  recommendation  of  the  Inspector,  an  additional  teacher 
and  class  room  shall  be  provided  by  the  Board  when  the  average 
attendance  in  any  classroom  exceeds  45  for  two  consecutive  years." 

I  think  educational  people  pretty  well  agree  that  in  any  school 
with  fewer  than  15  pupils,  in  an  ungraded  school,  the  pupil  is  not 
getting  the  best  chance  even  under  a  good  teacher,  to  get  a  good 
education.     On  the  playground  and  in  the  different  classes  there 
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are  not  sufficient  pupils  to  give  that  healthy  stimulation  which  is 
needed,  and  that  healthy  spirit  of  rivalry  which  is  essential  for 
real  success;  and  the  teacher  herself  is  not  inspired  to  do  her  best 
work  with  fewer  than  15  pupils.  It  is  very  desirable  that  rural 
schools  should  have  an  enrolment  of  20  or  40,  and  35  cannot  be 
considered  too  many. 

Q.  14. — What  is  the  law  regarding  the  Oath  of  Office  that  school 
trustees  are  required  to  take? — H.  S.  Smith,  Oshawa. 

Inspector  Greer:  I  referred  this  question  to  our  expert  on 
legal  matters,  and  I  have  this  information.  The  Public  School 
Act,  Section  64,  makes  provision  for  Election  of  Trustees  by 
Ballot.  Where  a  ballot  is  taken  for  the  election  of  a  trustee, 
as  in  villages,  towns  and  cities,  there  should  be  both  a  declaration 
of  qualifications,  and  after  the  election  a  declaration  of  office 
before  the  trustee  assumes  office.  These  declarations  are  not 
given  in  the  School  Act,  but  they  appear  in  the  Municipal  Act, 
and  are  as  follows: — 

Declaration  of  Qualification  by  Candidate 

I,  A.B.  declare  that 

1.  I  am  a  householder  residing  in  this  municipality  and  am 
assessed  as  owner  (or  tenant)  of  a  dwelling  or  apartment  house 
(or  part  of  a  dwelling  or  apartment  house  separately  occupied  as  a 
dwelling)  or  (am  rated  on  the  last  revised  assessment  roll  for  land 
held  in  my  right  for  an  amount  sufficient  to  entitle  me  to  be  entered 
on  the  Voters'  List)  arid  that  I  reside  in  (or  within  2  miles  of)  the 
municipality. 

2.  I  am  entered  on  the  last  revised  Voters'  List  as  qualified 
to  vote  at  the  municipal  elections. 

3.  I  am  a  British  subject  and  am  not  a  citizen  or  a  subject  of 
any  foreign  country. 

4.  I  am  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

5.  I  am  not  liable  for  any  arrears  of  taxes  for  the  corporation 
of  this  municipality. 

And  I  make  this  solemn  declaration  conscientiously  believing 
it  to  be  true  and  knowing  that  it  is  of  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  if  made  under  oath  and  by  virtue  of  the  Canada  Evidence  Act. 

Declared  before  me  at  this  day  of  19     . 

A.B. 
12-13  Geo.  V,  c.  71,  s.  21. 

The  Declaration  of  Office  is  as  follows : — 

I,  A.B.  do  solemnly  promise  and  declare  that  I  will  truly,  faith- 
fully and  impartially,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability, 
execute  the  office  of  (insert  name  of  office)  or  in  the  case  of  a 
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person  who  has  been  appointed  to  two  or  more  offices  which  he 
may  lawfully  hold  at  the  same  time)  that  I  will  truly,  faithfully 
and  impartially,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability  execute 
the  offices  to  which  I  have  been  elected  (or  appointed)  in  this 
municipality,  and  that  I  have  not  received  and  I  will  not  receive, 
any  payments  or  reward,  or  promise  or  promise  thereof,  for  the 
exercise  of  any  partiality  or  malversation  or  other  undue  execution 
of  the  said  office  (or  offices)  and  that  I  have  not  by  myself  or 
partner,  either  directly  or  indirectly  any  interests  in  any  contract 
with  or  on  behalf  of  the  said  corporation  (where  declaration  is 
made  by  the  Clerk,  Treasurer,  Collector,  Engineer,  Clerk  of  Works 
or  Street  Overseer,  add  the  words  following)  save  and  except  that 
arising  out  of  my  office  as  clerk  (or  my  office  as  Assessor  or  Col- 
lector as  the  case  may  be). — 3-4  Geo.  V,  c.  43,  Form  16. 

A  copy  of  the  Municipal  Act  can  be  had  from  the  King's  Printer 
for  a  small  charge,  and  the  declaration  and  qualification  forms 
are  given  at  pages  278  and  288. 

A  Delegate:  Should  that  oath  be  taken  on  the  Bible,  or  is  it 
to  be  signed  by  the  trustee? 

Inspector  Greer:     I  am  sorry  I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Ormiston:  The  signature  is  not  sufficient  unless  it  is 
taken  before  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  or  a  Commissioner  or  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  or  Notary  Public. 

A  Delegate:  A  trustee  having  a  life  interest  in  an  estate,  is 
he  qualified  to  be  a  trustee? 

Inspector  Greer:  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  leave  that 
question  unanswered. 

A  Delegate:  I  venture  to  say  that  not  one  per  cent,  of  this 
audience  has  taken  an  oath  as  school  trustee?  Why  would  not 
the  Department  add  the  oath  at  the  bottom  of  the  report? 

Inspector  Greer:  I  shall  send  your  suggestion  into  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Q.  15. — What  is  the  nature  of  the  modern  apprenticeship  system 
established  to-day  between  technical  or  vocational  schools  and 
industrial  corporations? — J.  T.  Best,  Kingston. 

Inspector  Greer:  I  applied  to  Mr.  Campbell  for  an  answer 
to  this  question,  and  he  states  that  practically  no  apprenticeship 
system  exists.  The  relation  between  industrial  corporations  and 
technical  or  vocational  schools  varies  in  different  places.  The 
technical  schools  are  young,  just  now,  turning  out  their  first 
product,  and  the  equivalent  of  the  old  apprenticeship  system  has 
hardly  been  built  up  as  completely  as  it  will  be  in  years  to  come 
but  most  satisfactory  arrangements  exist  now  in  many  urban 
centres  between  the  industries  and  the  schools. 
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In  some  cases  there  are  part-time  classes  conducted  for  girls 
and  boys  who  become  part-time  students  of  the  school,  and  part- 
time  employees  in  industry;  and  the  child  can  get  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  practical  form  of  education  to  help  him  in  the  particular 
industry  where  he  is  employed,  as  well  as  a  good  cultural  education 
from  where  he  left  off  in  the  public  school. 

There  is  no  uniform  system  of  apprenticeship  between  the 
school  and  the  industry.  It  is  different  in  different  places  and  I 
think  it  is  improving  in  all  places. 

Q.  16. — Should  not  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act 
apply  to  rural  as  to  urban  municipalities? — W.  J.  Goodfellow, 
Stroud. 

Inspector  Greer:  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  have  time  to  pass 
that  question  on  to  Dr.  MacDougall.  In  fact  I  think  he  must 
have  covered  that  pretty  fully  in  his  talk  to  you  yesterday.  May 
I  just  say  as  a  sort  of  indirect  answer,  that  I  believe  the  time 
will  come  very  shortly,  when,  by  a  larger  measure  of  co-operation 
between  the  rural  school  sections,  we  shall  be  able  to  offer  better 
practical  courses  to  the  older  boys  and  girls;  that  a  great  interest 
will  grow  in  those  courses;  that  the  people  will  be  well  pleased 
with  them,  and  as  a  result  we  shall  forget,  very  largely,  the  fact 
of  compulsory  education  up  to  16  years  of  age.  There  will  be 
such  a  strong  desire  to  have  pupils  take  these  practical  courses 
offered  in  the  rural  communities  at  properly  selected  schools  that 
the  boys  and  girls  will  go  to  those  schools  till  they  are  16  years  of 
age,  or  at  least  take  part-time  courses. 

There  are  cities  in  Ontario  which  five  or  six  years  ago  opposed 
the  Adolescent  Act  very  strongly,  and  where  the  industries  of  the 
city  were  not  giving  very  much  co-operation  toward  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Act;  and  yet  the  Adolescent  Act  has  become  almost 
forgotten  in  these  places  now.  Pupils  are  getting  permits  and 
going  to  part-time  classes  where  their  assistance  must  be  had  at 
home;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  pupils  are  selecting  those 
courses  along  the  lines  in  which  they  desire  education,  and  are 
attending  full-time  up  to  16  years  of  age.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  rural  boys  and  girls  would  be  the  better  for  properly  suited 
education  up  to  16  years  of  age. 

Q.  17. — Is  there  any  advantage  gained  by  having  adolescents 
attend  high  schools  or  collegiate  institutions  under  compulsion? — 
Cecil  Bethune,  Ottawa. 

Inspector  Greer:  I  would  at  once  say  yes.  Compulsion  is 
not  pleasant  to  any  of  us,  but  young  boys  and  girls  of  adolescent 
age  do  not  fully  know  yet  what  they  want,  and  are  not  yet  prepared 
to  fit  into  any  vocation ;  hence  some  one  must  be  the  adviser ;  and 
my  own  experience  in  part-time  classes  has  been  that  where  boys 
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and  girls  were  compelled  to  go  to  school  for  part-time  they  at  first 
objected  very  much,  but  where  the  teachers  were  well  chosen,  and 
carefully  studied  the  boy  or  girl,  it  was  not  long  until  the  pupil 
was  quite  well  satisfied,  that  there  was  real  value  in  the  education 
that  was  being  given. 

I  do  believe  that  the  teachers  who  are  to  do  the  vocational 
work  for  this  particular  type  of  pupil  should  be  carefully  chosen, 
and  if  that  is  done  there  will  be  a  different  situation;  and  by  study 
of  the  different  boys  and  girls  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  pre- 
senting to  those  pupils  such  courses  as  will  interest  them  in  the 
work  and  be  most  beneficial. 

One  more  question,  that  is  not  on  your  list.  A  party  asks  who 
can  vote  at  the  annual  and  special  meeting  when  special  business 
is  transacted,  where  the  cost  of  a  definite  construction  proposed 
is  around  $200.  In  reply,  I  would  say  that  Section  56  of  the 
Public  School  Act  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  question.  (Reading 
Section.) 

May  I  add  this,  the  interpretation  placed  upon  this  section  of 
the  Act  in  connection  with  one  particular  phase  of  school  change 
is  as  follows: — that  where  the  ratepayers  of  a  school  section  are 
called  together  to  pass  upon  the  advisability  of  selecting  a  school 
site,  for  the  building  of  a  new  school,  and  no  specified  amount  of 
money  is  mentioned,  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the  act  is 
that  the  whole  body  of  ratepayers  and  every  other  person  qualified 
to  vote  at  the  municipal  elections,  would  have  the  right  to  vote  on 
the  question.  I  give  you  that  as  the  interpretation  of  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  Department.  This  involves  the  expenditure  of 
money  on  capital  account,  but  where  a  question  comes  up  under 
Section  11  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  i.e.,  the  selection  of  a  school 
site,  and  the  meeting  is  for  that  purpose,  it  is  interpreted  that  all 
voters  entitled  to  a  vote  at  the  election  are  entitled  to  vote  on  this 
question. 

A  Delegate:    What  is  the  section? 

Inspector  Greer:  The  section  that  was  cited  in  answer  to 
the  question  is  Section  56. 

Mr.  Ormiston:  A  resident  ratepayer  is  not  the  person  qualified 
to  vote  under  the  Municipal  Act.  A  non-resident  property  owner 
can  vote  under  the  Municipal  Act,  but  apparently  he  has  no 
authority  to  vote  on  money  matters,  but  the  tenant  can  vote  and 
bind  the  owner. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Hunt  (Lambeth) :  I  am  the  man  who  asked  that 
question,  and  I  am  clerk  of  a  large  municipality  that  has  22  school 
sections  in  it.  I  was  required  this  last  winter  to  make  out  lists 
for  certain  school  sections,  and  there  is  where  the  difficulty  is — to 
say  who  is  a  ratepayer.     The  Municipal  Assessment  Act  says  that 
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the  owner  of  property  is  equally  responsible  for  the  taxes  as  the 
tenant,  even  though  the  tenant  has  agreed  to  pay  the  taxes.  Now 
both  those  names  go  on.  There  was  fault  found  with  it,  and  I 
asked  the  question  so  that  I  might  be  put  on  the  right  grounds  for 
the  future. 

A  Delegate:  I  have  to  take  up  the  question  next  Friday 
night,  and  I  want  to  be  correct.  We  have  owners  who  are  not 
resident. 

Inspector  Greer:  The  question  centres  around  the  term 
''Ratepayers." 

A  Delegate:  We  also  have  some  in  our  school  section  that 
are  young  men,  that  are  signed  as  owners  with  their  fathers.  The 
son  is  an  owner,  and  the  father  is  an  owner.  Would  they  both 
have  a  vote? 

Inspector  Greer:     I  would  say  so,  yes. 

Here  is  one  more  question  to  which  I  do  not  think  I  can  give 
a  complete  answer. 

Q. — Is  the  two-year  Normal  course  to  be  retroactive? 
I  do  not  think  the  detailed  policy  of  the   Minister  has  been 
announced  yet.     No  doubt  in  a  very  short  time  a  full  announce- 
ment will  be  made  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  new  normal  course. 
Another  question  asked  was  this: — 

Q. — Has  the  Rural  School  Fair  as  a  means  of  education  proven 
itself  beneficial  or  detrimental,  and  for  what  reason? 

Inspector  Greer:  I  believe  I  can  safely  say  that  all  educa- 
tional officials,  both  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  Education,  look  upon  the  rural  fair  with  great 
favour.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  a  conference  took  place  between 
the  representatives  of  the  two  Departments,  and  the  matter  of  the 
Rural  School  Fair,  was  carefully  discussed.  I  think  the  opinion 
was  unanimous  that  the  fair  was  a  good  institution.  An  attempt 
was  made  at  that  time  to  lay  plans  for  carrying  throughout  the 
school  year  the  work  in  agriculture  in  a  more  systematic  way  than 
was  being  done.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  Rural  School  Fair  is 
rather  a  spasmodic  effort,  taking  most  of  the  time  of  the  school  for 
a  few  weeks  preceding  the  event,  and  then  the  interest  dies,  and 
to  some  extent  the  teaching  of  agriculture  is  not  continued,  and 
the  effect  of  the  fair  is  lost  until  the  next  year  comes  round. 

We  believe  that  if  the  teaching  of  agriculture  can  be  carried 
through  the  year  in  a  most  practical  way,  and  the  school  fair 
continued  as  the  main  effort  of  the  year,  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
that  both  will  V  help  one  another,  and  the  school  fair  will  become 
better.     The  school  fair  is  undoubtedly  good.     It  has  displaced 
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the  township  fair  in  many  cases,  and  I  beHeve  the  increased  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  shows  that  they  beHeve  that  the  school 
fair  is  preferable.  We  believe  that  greater  efforts  should  be  put 
into  the  fair  so  as  to  make  the  work  effective  throughout  the 
school  year. 
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RURAL  SECTION  OF  THE  O.E.A.  CONVENTION 
PRESIDENrS  ADDRESS 

G.  R.    McWhirter. 

Mr,  Chairman,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  Fellow  Citizens: — 

A  year  ago  you  elected  me  president  of  this  section,  and  it  was 
with  a  good  deal  of  diffidence,  in  fact  with  great  reluctance,  that 
I  accepted  the  position,  but  having  faced  the  responsibility  I  have 
found  the  duties  less  onerous  than  I  anticipated,  and  up  till  now 
have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  in  the 
work,  and  can  and  do  with  candour  thank  you  for  the  honour 
conferred. 

I  do  not  like  a  preacher  to  read  his  sermon,  but  on  a  former 
occasion  I  was  falsely  charged  with  making  a  statement  from  this 
platform,  and  of  endorsing  a  certain  policy  with  which  I  certainly 
was  not  in  accord.  I  will,  therefore,  with  your  permission,  read 
the  president's  address  and  promise  not  to  overtax  your  patience. 

In  presenting  the  address,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  fully  appreciate 
the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  matters  in  hand  without  giving 
expression  to  thoughts  generated  in  the  minds  of  others  and 
opinions  expressed  by  speakers  and  writers  on  many  previous 
occasions.  In  attempting  to  do  so  I  find  myself  in  the  position 
of  the  little  girl  who  said  to  her  mother,  "Mother,  if  I  grow  up 
and  get  married  will  I  have  a  husband  like  papa?"  "Yes,  my 
dear."  "And  if  I  don't  get  married  will  I  be  an  old  maid  like 
Auntie  Susan?"     "Yes."     "Well,  I'm  in  a  fix." 

We  are  all  aware  that  in  our  educational  system  we  have  one 
of  the  largest,  perhaps  the  largest,  tax-supported  institutions  in 
Ontario.  When  you  receive  your  annual  tax  schedule  you  realize 
at'  a  glance  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  levy  is  for  school  pur- 
poses. In  our  township  approximately  35}/2  per  cent,  of  the  taxes 
are  allocated  for  this  purpose. 

The  question  presents  itself  to  us,  why  do  we  allow  ourselves  to 
be  loaded  with  such  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation  for  educational 
purposes?  We  permit  it  because  it  is  the  inborn  and  inherent 
desire  of  every  true  Canadian  to  build  up  a  better  citizenship  and 
elevate  to  a  higher  plane  the  standard  of  social  life. 

To  do  this  we  willingly  make  personal  sacrifices  in  order  that 
facilities  and  opportunities  may  be  afforded  the  youth  of  our 
country  to  acquire  the  knowledge  that  will  best  fit  them  for  useful 
citizenship. 

Since  we  are  called  upon  to  make  these  sacrifices  should  we  not 
carefully  consider  the  question  and  discover  and  decide  for 
ourselves  whether  we  are  getting  value  for  the  money  expended, 
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or  whether  the  desired  object  is  being  attained,  whether  subjects 
taught  in  our  schools  stimulate  a  desire  in  the  minds  of  our  boys 
and  girls  to  serve  in  any  calling  or  capacity  in  which,  by  their 
natural  talents  and  special  training,  they  might  excel. 

Is  it  not  a  regrettable  fact  that  the  present  system  tends  to 
develop  in  the  minds  of  the  young  a  false  conception  regarding 
manual  labour?  That  it  encourages  them  to  seek  those  occupa- 
tions which  will  enable  them  to  gain  a  livelihood  with  the  least 
possible  exertion  on  their  part;  to  secure  the  white-collar  jobs, 
and  in  this  they  are;  too  often  encouraged  by  indulgent  parents 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  hope  that  their  children  do  not 
have  to  work  so  hard  as  they  had.       .  . 

Assuming  that  this  is  true,  should  not  we,  as  parents,  as  rate- 
payers, as  citizens,  as  delegates,  assembled  to  cojisider  the  many 
and  varied  phases  of  the  system,  endeavour  to  inculcate  in  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation  that  no  honourable  calling  or  labour 
is  degrading?  But  with  proper  and  suitable  training  a  person  in 
any  avocation  may  rise  to  eminence  arid  leadership. 

The  question  has  many  times  been  asked.  What  is  education? 
Some  will  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  is  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
taught  in  our  high  schools,  collegiate  institutes,  universities,  and 
colleges. 

It  has  been  defined  as:  Teaching  a  child  to  do  what  he  ought 
to  do,  when  he  ought  to  do  it  and  how  he  ought  to  do  it,  whether 
he  wants  to  do  it  or  not.  , 

We  have  all  seen  some  of  the  products  of  these  institutions, 
which  cause  us  to  think  there  is  something  seriously  lacking.  Of 
course,  I  dare  not  say  anything  about  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
whom  I  believe  to  be  the  best  class  of  men  in  the  world.  There 
are  too  many  of  them  here,  but  we  have  seen  even  some  of  them 
who  w^ere  so  lacking  in  education  that  their  wives  could  not  live 
with  them  in  peace. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  a  man  of  great  mind  and  whose  writings  are 
classical,  was  possessed  of  such  a  harsh  temperament  and  churlish 
disposition  that  he  was  said  to  be  anything  but  an  agreeable  com- 
panion. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  such  men  as  Jack  Miner, 
who  is  unlettered  and  had  not  the  advantage  of  even  a  common 
school  training,  yet  who  will  say  that  he  is  not  educated? 

I  have  never  compiled  a  dictionary,  but  if  asked  to  define  educa- 
cation  I  would  say  it  is  a  training  that  fits  us  to  live  with  and  for 
each  other,  and  induces  us  to  give  of  our  best  for  our  God  and  our 
country.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  professor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  who  said  that  education  would  cause  us  to  sym- 
pathize with  all  good  causes  and  espouse  them,  would  make  us 
public-spirited,  would  make  us  a  brother  to  the  weak,  would  teach 
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us  how  to  make  friends  and  keep  them,  would  cause  us  to  be  a 
friend.  This  does  not  in  all  cases  describe,  the  finished  product  of 
the  present  system. 

We  are  differently  constituted  with  vastly  different  tempera- 
ments and  dispositions,  possessed  of  varied  inclinations  and  desires, 
and  no  uniform  system  of  teaching  and  training  can  possibly  result 
in  a  uniform  type  of  citizen,  or  best  fit  pupils  or  students  to  make 
the  most  advancement  or  render  the  best  service  in  the  calling 
that  their  natural  talents  or  inclinations  would  lead  them  to 
adopt. 

Many  who  have  studied  the  problem  are  agreed  there  is  too 
much  restriction,  not  enough  latitude  given  to  teachers,  especially 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Irrespective  of  the  difference  in  bias 
and  mutual  aptitude  along  particular  lines  or  for  special  subjects, 
the  pupils  are  practically  poured  into  the  same  mould,  much  after 
the  same  manner  as  our  mothers  or  grandmothers  made  tallow 
candles,  with  the  undoubted  results  that  many  bright  boys  and 
girls  have  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  their  lives  in  not 
being  permitted,  or  perhaps  forbidden,  to  spend  time  on  the  par- 
ticular subjects  that  appealed  to  them,  and  in  which  they  might 
have  excelled. 

Last  fall  it  was  my  privilege,  in  company  with  Mr.  McPherson, 
Mr.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Morris,  to  visit  the  new  school  at  Bowman- 
ville  for  unadjusted  boys  and  was  much  impressed  with  the  splendid 
facilities  afforded  there  for  these  boys,  at  that  time  fifty-five  of 
them,  to  follow  their  natural  bent  in  the  matter  of  study.  On  a 
fine  farm  of  three  hundred  acres  there  is  ample  opportunity  for 
those  so  inclined  to  receive  instruction  under  capable  teachers  in 
practical  and  scientific  agriculture.  They  are  also  taught  wood 
working,  metal  working,  and  motor  mechanics.  The  method 
adopted  is  vocational  in  its  tendency  and  care  will  be  taken  to 
study  the  individuality  of  the  several  types  of  boys'  a^  to  their 
adaptability.     Their  academic  work  is  all  along  these  lines. 

Having  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mi*. 
G.  H.  Dickinson,  B.A.,  principal  of  the  school,  I  am  assured  that 
cultural  training  will  not  be  neglected.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  a  pity,  in  order  to  have  such  opportunities  as  this 
school  affords,  a  boy  must  be  unadjusted  or  underprivileged.  I 
wonder  if  any  of  the  mothers  in  the  locality  who  see  the  chances 
for  advancement  these  boys  have,  are  like  the  woman  in  a  village  in 
Scotland  who  was  observed  by  her  neighbour  to  be  wearing  a 
melancholy  and  woebegone  expression,  and  on  being  asked  the 
cause,  replied  "Well,  ye  ken  Mrs.  McTavish,  the  inspector  was 
roond  the  day  an'  oor  Jeannie  was  inspected  for  an  idiot  an'  she 
didna  pass." 

11  O.E.A. 
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In  a  lesser  degree  the  same  criticisms  apply  to  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  Province.  It  is  true  more  latitude  is  given  and  the 
students  are  given  a  voice  and  allowed  to  make  a  choice  or  selection 
of  subjects,  depending  to  some  extent  on  what  vocation  they  may 
have  in  view.  Of  the  varied  subjects  from  which  they  have  to 
choose,  how  many  of  them  will  they  need  or  make  use  of  in  their 
life  work?  Whether  the  time  spent  worrying  over  the  grammar 
and  vocabulary  of  the  Latin  authors  is  time  well  spent  is,  to  my 
mind,  a  debatable  question.  There  are  other  subjects  such  as 
algebra  and  geometry  that,  except  in  special  cases,  might  very 
well  be  dispensed  with. 

Some  time  ago  an  educationist,  dealing  with  this  phase,  said 
that  since  leaving  school  thirty  years  ago  he  never  had  occasion 
toiise  or  know  one  hundredth  part  of  what  he  was  taught  in  school. 
Not  once  had  he  found  it  necessary  to  know  the  value  of  X  or  Y. 
If  this  is  the  experience  of  others,  why  should  so  much  valuable 
time  in  the  formative  years  be  wasted?  Why  not  allow  Jack  to 
make  a  wheel-barrow  or  assemble  a  motor  car  or  radio,  and  teach 
Mary  to  make  an  apron,  trim  a  hat,  or  can  vegetables? 

The  predominating  thought  in  the  mind  of  all  loyal  and  patriotic 
citizens  of  this  country  of  ours,  this  land  which  we  call  home,  this 
Canada,  with  its  wonderful  fisheries,  vast  timber  resources,  untold 
and  undiscovered  mineral  wealth  and  boundless  agricultural  areas, 
is  to  make  it  the  best  and  foremost  nation  in  the  world.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the 
land  the  idea  of  honesty  of  purpose,  integrity  of  character,  honour- 
able business  dealings  and  a  desire  to  be  leaders  in  their  chosen 
calling. 

We  may  justly  ask  ourselves  whether  our  secondary  schools  are 
meeting  these  requirements,  more  especially  as  it  pertains  to  rural 
sections.  Are  our  country  boys  and  girls  receiving  the  training 
to  fit  them  for  rural  life?  I  do  not  say  agricultural  life,  but  life 
subject  to  and  governed  by  rural  conditions,  that  will  stimulate 
them  and  enable  them  to  place  Canada  in  this  enviable  position , 

Not  those  who  graduate  from  the  universities  and  collegiate 
institutes,  with  the  present  subjects  on  the  curriculum,  are  to  be 
expected  to  form  the  vanguard  of  the  corps  who  will  bring  order 
out  of  chaos  and  who  will  develop  the  natural  resources  of  this 
vast  Dominion,  but  those  assisted  by  a  vocational  training  learned 
in  the  hard  school  of  experience  how  to  most  successfully  control 
the  fisheries,  mine  and  manufacture  the  ores,  discover  new  and 
better  methods  of  tempering  steel,  to  conserve  and  most  econ- 
omically utilize  the  timber  and  to  take  the  most  out  of  the  top  six 
inches  of  the  soil. 
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Without  a  desire  for  knowledge  no  one  can  be  educated.  It  is 
then  our  business,  our  duty  to  see  that  courses  of  study  are  pro- 
vided and  facilities  for  making  them  accessible,  that  will  be  attrac- 
tive and  that  will  create  a  desire  for  greater  knowledge,  that  will 
arouse  latent  talents,  and  discover  genius  in  every  vocation  and 
in  all  walks  of  life.  If  we  succeed  in  doing  this,  surely  none  of  us 
will  say  that  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  is  costing  us 
too  dearly. 

In  less  than  three  months  Canada,  from  coast  to  coast,  will 
unite  in  celebrating  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Confederation.  In 
stressing  the  importance  of  this  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
earnest  recommendation  of  Premier  Ferguson,  that  all  public 
bodies,  including  municipal  councils,  school  boards,  patriotic, 
business  and  fraternal  organizations,  utilize  every  available  means 
for  commemorating  the  outstanding  event  in  the  history  of  Canada, 
so  that  it  may  be  accomplished  in  a  manner  that  will  worthily 
express  the  patriotism  of  the  people  of  Canada  and  will  serve  to 
impress  the  world  with  our  devotion  to  our  country  and  our  abiding 
faith  in  its  future,  and  in  the  permanence  of  our  liberties  and 
institutions. 

May  we  who  represent  the  rural  school  section  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  the  banner  province  in  the  Dominion,  be  not  remiss  in 
the  performance  of  this,  our  patriotic  duty. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  that  from  the  rural  people  will 
come  the  solution  of  these  problems.  We  are  assembled  fifteen 
hundred  strong  to  consider  them.  Representatives  from  county 
and  township  organizations  and  from  local  school  boards  are  here. 
Let  us  give  all  matters  that  may  come  before  us  due,  earnest  and 
careful  consideration,  and  discuss  the  questions  which  may  arise 
with  an  open  mind,  remembering  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question. 

You  will  be  asked  to  vote  on  many  constructive  resolutions.  In 
doing  so,  view  the  subject  from  all  angles,  try  to  see  the  other 
fellow's  point  of  view,  then  vote  in  accordance  with  your  con- 
victions and  to  the  best  of  your  judgment. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  for  your  co-operation  and  assistance 
that  the  business  of  the  Rural  Section  of  the  O.E.A.  may  be  trans- 
acted with  despatch,  with  decorum,  and  with  dignity.  The  atti- 
tude of  some  people,  whom  we  have  heard  discussing  some  of 
these  subjects,  reminds  me  of  a  former  acquaintance  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  implement  agents,  and  not  much  for  any  others, 
who  on  one  occasion  was  sitting  at  the  kitchen  door  and  seeing  a 
horse  and  buggy  turning  in  at  the  gate,  he  hurried  out  and  accosted 
the  driver  by  saying  "Ye  may  as  well  drive  on  for  we'll  nat  be 
wantin'    anythin'    the    day."     "But  Mr.   M.,   I'm—"     "No,  we 
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have  all  the  reapers,  an'  mowers,  rakes,  plows,  harrows,  an'  wagons 
that  we  need.  We'll  not  be  wantin'  anything."  "But  Mr.  M., 
I  am  not  an  agent,  I  am  the  new  Methodist  minister  from  Carmel; 
my  name  is  Carson."  "Ach,  well!  No  matter,  drive  on  any- 
way." 
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RURAL  EDUCATION— FROM  SCHOOL   TRUSTEES' 
STANDPOINT, 

Rev.  N.  R.  D.  Sinclair. 

I  would  much  rather  have  this  come  up  in  the  regular  way,  so 
that  I  would  know  what  the  other  speakers  are  saying.  It  may 
appear  as  if  I  am  criticising  some  things  that  have  been  already 
said  but  we  are  here  to  put  things  from  each  of  the  several  points 
of  view  and  to  learn  from  other  points  of  view  as  well. 

The  President,  in  his  address,  referred  to  certain  subjects  being 
eliminated  as  not  being  of  very  great  value.  His  reference  reminds 
me  of  one  of  the  problems  that  arises  with  those  of  you  who  are 
well  enough  off  to  have  five  or  six  children  sitting  around  your 
table — that  one  of  them  wants  to  eat  something  and  does  not 
want  to  eat  something  else,  while  another  one  wants  to  eat  some- 
thing else  and  does  not  want  that  other  particular  thing;  but  the 
mother  of  the  home,  having  had  more  experience,  and  perhaps 
having  had  some  association  with  the  Women's  Institute,  knows 
the  value  of  those  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  diet  and  health 
and  strength  and  so  on,  and  she  wants  to  bring  up  her  children  so 
that  they  will  make  use  of  a  general  diet.  It  is  very  convenient 
when  they  get  out  anywhere  else,  while  eating  at  somebody  else's 
table,  and  it  is  for  their  own  good  anyway,  that  they  should  take 
a  general  balanced  diet.  Now  I  think  there  is  something  to  be 
learned  from  that  in  regard  to  our  school  curriculum.  We  have 
to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  latitude,  of  course,  but  on  the  other 
hand  if  Willie  Jones  or  Tommy  Smith  or  Mary  Jane  Somebody 
else  are  just  going  to  pick  and  choose  what  they  please  in  the  way 
of  education,  they  are  going  to  get  a  rather  unbalanced  diet, 
educationally,  and  they  are  not  going  to  be  fitted  generally  for  life, 

I  think  that  is  the  reason  why  our  Education  Department  draws 
up  a  certain  curriculum  for  the  schools,  and  it  is  from  that  point 
of  view  I  am  speaking  this  afternoon — the  point  of  view  of  the 
curriculum  that  we  have.  I  think  the  present  curriculum  is  fairly 
satisfactory  for  our  boys  and  girls  up  to  about  fifteen  years  of 
age.  I  am  not  saying  it  could  not  be  improved  upon.  Of  course, 
I  am  not  dealing  with  any  urban  questions  here;  that  was  dealt 
with  in  the  morning,  and  I  heartily  agree  with  the  man  who  said 
this  was  not  so  necessary  in  the  rural  community,  because  whife 
the  boy  was  not  actually  apprenticed,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
learning  at  first  hand  from  someone  more  experienced  than  himself 
along  the  line  of  work.  That  is,  he  could  work  along  the  line  of 
work,  and  that  work  was  graded  according  to  his  ability. 
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I  do  not  think  it  is  the  business  of  our  schools— our  rural  schools, 
or  any  of  the  elementary  schools  for  that  matter — to  train  children 
for  any  one  particular  walk  in  life.  We  are  educating  boys  and 
girls  so  that  they  will  grow  up  to  be  fit  men  and  women  and  after 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  12,  14,  or  16,  as  the  case  may  be, 
they  will  be  fitted  in  some  way  to  go  into  some  calling  in  life  where 
they  want  to  go.  Now,  all  our  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm  are 
not  going  to  stay  there.  Reference  was  made  this  morning  to 
some  of  the  reasons  why  they  leave.  I  know  some  of  the  reasons 
are  because  of  the  direction  they  get,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily, 
from  their  parents,  and  possibly  some,  unfortunately,  where  there 
is  incompatability  of  temper  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

There  is  also  another  question,  that  is,  the  individuality  of  the 
boy  or  girl.  We  cannot  account  for  that.  So  far  no  matter  how 
much  psychology  we  have  got,  we  are  not  accounting  for  that. 
One  boy  simply  does  not  want  to  farm.  Perhaps  he  does  not 
want  to  be  a  doctor,  or  a  preacher,  or  a  lawyer,  but  there  is  some- 
thing he  wants.  I  believe  that  with  sympathetic  treatment  that 
boy  or  girl  can  get  along  the  line  they  want.  By  sympathetic 
treatment  I  do  not  mean  sympathy  in  the  way  that  some  people 
seem  to  interpret  it  this  morning,  but  rather  the  sympathy  that 
means  a  fellow  feeling  getting  into  the  spirit  of  the  other  fellow. 

In  the  first  place,  there  has  got  to  be  some  general  amount  of 
education,  and  I  think  our  public  school  curriculum,  and  to  some 
extent  the  continuation  school  curriculum,  is  providing  that 
foundation.  There  are  some  subjects  like  reading,  writing,  mathe- 
matics, history,  composition  and  grammar  that  are  fundamental. 
I  mean  by  reading,  not  merely  to  be  able  to  read  aloud,  although 
that  is  an  advantage;  but  when  you  consider  the  proportion  of 
the  reading  that  is  done  quietly  you  find  that  the  proportion  of 
reading  aloud  is  infinitesimal.  We  want  our  boys  and  girls  to  be 
able  to  read  so  that  they  will  get  the  meaning  and  get  the  very 
best  out  of  what  they  read.  And  we  want  that  the  reading  shall 
be  such  as  to  develop  in  them  a  taste  for  the  very  best  things. 
Those  of  you  who  have  read  Ruskin's  "Sesame  and  Lillies"  will 
remember  how  Ruskin  tells  about  turning  a  boy  or  girl  loose  in  a 
library  and  allowing  them  to  browse  around,  and  he  tells  how  they 
will  pick  up  that  which  is  good.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
truth  in  that.  See  to  it  that  good  books  are  in  your  home  and 
that  the  magazines  and  good  newspapers  are  there.  Very  likely 
some  of  the  boys  will  turn  to  the  sports  page  of  the  daily  papers; 
of  course  they  will.  Others  will  want  to  read  out  of  something  to 
which  you  do  not  pay  much  attention.  That  is  all  right,  but  the 
thing  is  there  to  read  it,  and  you  want  to  give  them  some  intelligent 
direction,  and  talk  over  the  things  you  find  in  the  papers  and 
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'magazines  and  books,  and  you  will  find  that  they  will  develop 
along  that  line.     Get  them  to  read;  that  comes  up  first. 

We  talk  about  agricultural  education.  Now,  I  do  not  see  where 
there  is  much  opportunity  for  real,  definite  agricultural  education, 
up,  possibly  to  the  Fourth  Book.  There  is  some  opportunity  in 
the  Fourth  Book  and  in  the  Continuation  School.  But  if  you 
have  developed  in  the  boy  or  girl  the  way  of  reading  intelligently, 
and  you  provide  them  the  opportunity,  they  will  be  able,  when 
they  leave  school,  to  go  ahead  and  read  what  they  find.  They 
are  able  to  read  the  agricultural  paper,  and  books  on  agriculture, 
and  also  talk  to  neighbours;  and  very  often  you  will  find  out  as 
much  from  the  neighbours  in  the  Farmers'  Club  as  you  will  find 
from  any  of  the  books.     Reading  is  essential  in  our  education. 

As  to  writing,  that  has  been  done  away  with  considerably  by 
the  typewriter,  but  everybody  has  not  got  a  typewriter,  and  it  is 
a  good  thing  if  the  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  such  a  way  that 
what  they  write  can  be  read  easily  and  accurately  by  their  neigh- 
bours. I  can  speak  sympathetically  there,  because  I  know  that 
if  I  did  not  use  a  typewriter  you  would  hardly  be  able  to  read 
what  I  might  send  you  when  you  applied  to  me  for  information. 

Here  comes  in  the  value  of  composition  and  grammar — to  be 
able  to  write  not  merely  so  that  it  can  be  read  easily,  but  so  that 
the  sense  can  be  clearly  conveyed,  so  that  the  sentences  are  put 
together  in  their  proper  way. 

That  brings  me  to  one  of  those  subjects  that  will  beehminated; 
the  subject  of  Latin,  for  instance.  I  think  our  pupils  ought  to 
know  that  men  have  thought  and  written  and  spoken  in  a  great 
many  other  languages  than  the  English  language,  and  that  our 
English  language  to-day  is  the  result  of  a  great  many  languages 
that  have  gone  before;  and  a  real  ability  to  understand  and  put 
together  Latin  sentences  is  a  marvelous  help  to  understand  and 
put  together  English  sentences  in  the  right  way. 

But,  leaving  that  aside  for  the  present,  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  expect  a  boy  to  get  along  at  all  if  he  does  not  know  mathe- 
matics, that  is,  arithmetic  specially.  It  looks  simple  to  be  able 
to  put  two  and  two  together  and  know  that  it  is  four,  but  there 
is  the  object  of  your  whole  arithmetic.  A  great  many  pupils  will 
get  through  the  public  school,  and  sometimes  the  high  school,  and 
they  cannot  put  two  and  two  together  and  make  it  four,  they 
cannot  add  up  a  column  of  figures ;  they  cannot  do  a  sum  in  their 
minds.  There  are  some  people  who,  if  you  have  a  problem  in 
building,  such  as  how  much  material  you  will  need  for  a  certain 
job,  or  a  problem  of  how  much  grain  you  will  need  for  sowing, 
will  tell  you  in  regard  to  these  matters  more  accurately  by  calcu- 
lating in  their  heads  than  other  people  who  have  to  use  pencil  and 
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paper  to  work  it  out.  Arithmetic  is  valuable  in  this  way:  we  talk 
about  moral  education,  and  all  through  our  curriculum  runs  the 
training  in  manners  and  morals,  and  arithmetic  is  valuable  there 
because  a  thing  must  be  right  in  arithmetic;  you  cannot  have  it 
half-way  right  in  arithmetic;  and  it  is  the  same  in  all  other  things — 
you  must  have  them  right.  Geometry  is  valuable  if  you  are  going 
to  build,  and  algebra  is  valuable  too.  You  have  the  solution,  and 
know  that  if  you  put  your  mind  to  it  you  can  work  it  out. 

Take  geography  and  history.  Here,  again,  I  would  like  to  see 
in  the  public  school,  just  as  in  music,  a  certain  amount  of  theory 
along  with  the  work.  You  know  that  when  your  boys  and  girls 
are  studying  music  it  is  a  good  thing  for  them  to  get  a  little  bit  of 
theory  along  with  the  practice,  so  that  they  will  understand  music. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  for  teachers  to  give  pupils  a  little  bit  of 
theory  in  their  course,  for  the  reason  that  it  outlines  to  them  not 
only  the  facts  of  history,  but  why  history  is  valuable,  and  shows 
why  they  should  study  British  history  and  general  history,  and 
Canadian  history.  It  is  not  merely  the  teaching  of  so  many  facts; 
there  is  the  teaching  of  the  boy  and  girl  in  getting  them  linked  up 
with  that  history,  so  that  they  know  it  is  valuable,  and  when  they 
find  it  is  valuable  they  are  more  anxious  to  know  it. 

The  same  with  geography,  I  would  like  them  to  spend  a  little 
time  on  the  theory  of  it,  so  that  the  boys  and  girls  will  know  why 
they  are  studying  geography.  Along  with  geography  I  would 
have  a  little  bit  more  of  physiography,  that  is,  the  study  of  natural 
phenomena — the  weather,  the  study  of  the  sky,  the  solar  system, 
the  stars  and  comets,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  You  may  ask 
what  that  has  got  to  do  with  the  farm.  Well,  a  good  many  of 
you  figure  out  whether  you  are  going  to  sow  the  peas  in  the 
new  moon,  or  not;  but  apart  altogether  from  that,  is  it  not  a 
good  thing,  especially  out  in  the  country,  where  you  can  see  things 
— for  you  cannot  study-astronomy  in  the  city,  because  you  cannot 
see  the  stars,  there  being  only  a  few  above  your  head,  and  very 
often  the  sky  is  so  hazy  that  you  cannot  see  them;  but  out  in 
the  open  country  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  boy  and  girl  to 
have  their  minds  lifted  up  at  night,  to  look  up  and  see  the  stars. 
Along  with  that,  let  them  be  told  the  beautiful  old  stories  that 
were  worked  out  on  the  Plains  of  Mesopotamia,  thousands  of  years 
ago,  of  these  old  heroes  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  Hebrew  times, 
how  they  were  put  up  in  the  sky  and  constellations.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful thing,  but  along  with  that  the  study  of  the  stars  will  lift  up 
their  minds  from  the  things  that  are  merely  of  the  earth  earthy, 
and  set  them  thinking  of  something  else.  Let  them  see  the  planets 
in  their  movements,  and  understand  something  of  them,  and  learn 
something  of  the  forces  of  nature  that  are  at  work  about  them. 
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All  these  things  come  into  our  curriculum;  there  they  are.  You 
talk  about  the  things  you  may  have  on  your  curriculum ;  but  look 
up  and  see  what  you  have  in  your  curriculum  of  your  public  and 
continuation  schools;  see  what  possibilities  there  are,  and  make 
use  of  them. 

Then  having  made  use  of  the  curriculum  we,  having  got 
a  good  foundation  in  the  things  that  are  really  essential  for  all 
boys  and  girls  who  go  on  from  that,  have  special  courses  in  agri- 
culture, in  household  science,  in  motor  mechanics,  or  any  other 
kind  of  mechanics  you  want;  and  you  can  get  those  things  in 
co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  get  them  at  different  centres,  and  make 
life  very  interesting  for  the  boys  and  girls,  and  also  the  grown-ups. 
I  think  that  with  real  sympathetic  handHng  of  the  pupils,  and 
finding  out  what  their  interests  are,  and  then  trying  to  satisfy 
those  interests  and  meet  those  needs,  you  will  not  have  the 
criticism  that  country  life  is  drab  and  uninteresting. 

I  know  this  much,  and  there  will  always  be  a  certain  amount  of 
attraction  in  the  city  for  the  country  boys  and  girls,  but  I  believe 
there  are  plenty  of  children  in  the  city  who  have  an  attraction  for 
the  country,  but  cannot  get  back.  The  boys  and  girls  do  not  see 
and  understand  that  the  average  man  who  left  the  country  for 
the  city  has  been  caught  in  what  might  be  called  the  machine  in 
the  city,  and  that  has  used  up  all  his  cash,  so  that  he  cannot  get 
back  to  the  farm.  It  is  an  expensive  thing  to  get  back  to  the 
farm  after  you  have  left  it. 

If  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  now  in  the  country  can  be  developed 
in  interest — ^which  is  partly  financial,  but  also  mental  and  spiritual, 
and  it  is  an  individual  interest — by  means  of  good  education  and 
by  means  of  training  them  in  the  things  that  are  already  on  the 
curriculum,  you  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  solving  the  problem 
of  rural  education.  The  object  ought  to  be  to  secure  teachers 
who  are  really  interested  in  boys  and  girls  and  in  rural  life,  and 
who  are  good  mixers  in  the  rural  community,  interested  and  en- 
gaged in  everything  that  goes  on  there,  and  helping  out  in  such 
matters;  and  if  you  have  all  that — and  you  can  have  it,  you  will 
be  able  to  develop  a  contented — and  divinely  discontented  too — 
a  happy  and  prosperous  people. 
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RURAL  EDUCATION 
W.  J.  Karr,  Director  of  Rural  School  Organization. 

The  attitude  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  matter  of 
rural  education  may  be  summed  up  in  two  short  phrases:  (1) 
sympathetic  co-operation  with  local  school  authorities,  (2)  pro- 
vision of  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all.  I  propose  to 
devote  the  time  at  my  disposal  to  a  brief  discussion  of  each  of 
these  points. 

I.  Co-operation. 

We  all  recognize  the  practical  importance  of  the  principle  of 
co-operation.  In  the  business  world  we  see  an  ever-increasing 
tendency  of  financial  and  industrial  concerns  to  combine  their 
resources  and  thus  extend  their  influence.  In  religious  life  we 
have  recently  had  a  striking  example  of  the  same  tendency  in  the 
union  of  three  great  religious  denominations.  In  social  life,  there 
are  numerous  associations  (of  which  the  women's  institute  is  an 
illustrious  example)  whose  aim  is  to  improve  the  social  and  material 
conditions  of  the  community.  In  the  educational  world,  organiza- 
tions like  your  own,  the  rural  trustees'  branch  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association,  and  many  county  and  township  associa- 
tions throughout  the  Province  are  illustrations  of  the  same  ten- 
dency of  people  with  a  common  purpose  to  get  together,  and  by 
united  effort  to  bring  about  certain  results.  Co-operative  organ- 
izations of  various  kinds  among  farmers  are  playing  an  important 
part  in  their  economic  welfare.  Co-operation  is  everywhere  the 
keynote  of  progress  in  the  modern  world. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  desirous  and  anxious  to  co- 
operate to  the  fullest  possible  extent  with  local  educational  authori- 
ties. The  purpose  of  such  co-operation  is  to  furnish  the  best 
possible  conditions  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  this  Prov- 
ince, to  give  them  such  training  as  will  make  them  useful  citizens 
with  the  desire  and  the  ability  to  promote  the  common  good. 
Everyone  of  us  has,  I  am  sure,  this  desire  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
viz.,  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  give  the  children  of  to-day 
the  very  best  opportunities  to  fit  themselves  to  be  useful  members 
of  society.  We  wish  to  instil  in  them  high  ideals  of  life  and  service, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  fit  them  as  best  we  may  for  some  useful 
vocation,  without  which  no  one  can  be  a  good  citizen.  This  is 
surely  a  high  and  worthy  purpose  to  keep  in  view.  Your  presence 
here  to-day  is  an  indication  that  you,  individually  and  as  an 
organization,  conceive  it  to  be  your  duty  to  promote  this  purpose 
to  the  utmost  of  your  power.     Every  school  trustee  and  every 
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ratepayer  who  is  honestly  and  sincerely  concerned  with  the  educa- 
tional welfare  of  the  children  of  his  community  and  is  endeavouring 
to  improve  the  educational  conditions,  is  making  a  lasting  con- 
tribution to  the  realization  of  a  great  ideal,  and  is  performing  a 
great  and  important  public  service.  And  I  can  confidently  assure 
you  that  every  officer  of  the  Department  of  Education,  from  the 
Minister  down,  is  imbued  with  the  same  ideal  of  service. 

Let  me  point  out  some  instances  in  which  the  Department  of 
Education  is  already  co-operating  with  local  authorities.  In  the 
first  place  definite  functions  are  assigned  to  the  central  and  local 
organizations  respectively.  The  local  school  board  provides  the 
school  buildings,  equipment,  fuel,  and  supplies;  engages  and  pays 
the  teacher;  and,  within  certain  limits,  determines  the  course  of 
study.  The  Department  of  Education  prescribes  the  courses  of 
study;  prepares  and  authorizes  the  textbooks;  trains  and  certi- 
ficates the  teachers;  and  assists  in  financing  the  schools  by  the 
payment  of  grants.  Liberal  grants  are  provided  on  teachers' 
salaries  and  certificates,  on  accommodations  and  equipment,  for 
fifth  classes  and  continuation  schools,  for  special  courses  in  manual 
training,  household  science,  and  agriculture,  for  the  assistance  of 
schools  in  poor  districts,  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  con- 
solidated schools  and  the  transportation  of  the  pupils.  The 
Department  also  assists  in  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  textbooks 
in  the  form  of  subventions  to  the  publishers.  The  price  paid  by 
the  parent  for  the  textbooks  used  by  his  children  is  only  a  smalt 
part  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  book  for  the  Department  pays  to  the 
publisher  a  large  proportion  of  this  cost. 

My  purpose  in  pointing  out  this  division  of  function  between  the 
Department  and  the  local  trustees  is  to  show  that  neither  of  these 
authorities  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  carry  on  a  system  of  education. 
Each  is  dependent  upon  the  other.  Without  co-operation  betweea 
the  two,  any  systematic  scheme  would  be  impossible.  Now  what 
are  the  conditions  of  successful  co-operation?  Undoubtedly  the 
basic  condition  is  mutual  trust  and  confidence.  Each  must  believe 
in  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose  of  the  other.  There  must 
be  no  suspicion  of  ulterior  motives  on  either  side.  For  that  happy 
condition  I  make  an  appeal  to  you  now,  if  such  appeal  should  be 
needed.  No  assurance  from  me  is  required  that  the  present 
Minister  of  Education  has  unbounded  confidence  in  the  sincerity 
of  purpose  of  those  administering  the  schools  of  this  Province.  I 
appeal  for  equal  confidence  on  your  part  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
Department  in  its  proposals  to  improve  educational  conditions. 
It  has  been  charged  that  the  policy  of  the  Department  is  to  cen- 
tralize authority  for  the  management  of  schools.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.     On  the  contrary,  the  policy,  as  fre- 
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quently  stated  by  the  present  Minister,  is  to  decentralize  authority, 
and  to  throw  more  and  more  powers  and  duties  upon  the  local 
boards.  I  appeal,  therefore,  for  that  mutual  trust  and  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  central  and  local  educational  organizations 
which  will  lead  to  hearty  and  vigourous  co-operation  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  task  with  which  we  are  jointly  charged. 

II.  Equality  of  Opportunity. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  point  which  I  wish  to  discuss,  viz., 
the  desire  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  provide  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  the  children  of  this  Province.  Unless 
this  equality  of  opportunity  is  provided  there  is  unfairness  to 
some  children — an  injustice  for  which  the  responsibility  must 
somewhere  be  placed.  The  Department  will  never  be  satisfied 
with  educational  conditions  in  this  Province — and  I  am  sure  the 
same  can  with  equal  truth  be  said  of  you — until  every  child  has 
an  equal  chance  with  every  other  child  to  develop  the  best  that 
it  is  in  him  to  become. 

It  will  be  acknowledged  at  once  that  urban  communities  are 
better  supplied  with  educational  opportunities  than  rural  com- 
munities. The  great  majority  of  rural  communities  have  pro- 
vided only  one  type  of  school,  giving  a  rudimentary  education 
mainly  in  the  essential  subjects  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  com- 
position, elementary  geography  and  history.  Seldom  do  these 
schools  carry  the  pupil  beyond  the  Fourth  Form  and  the  High 
School  Entrance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  villages,  towns  and 
cities  have  provided  a  variety  of  courses  in  different  types  of 
schools.  In  the  elementary  school  the  pupils  have  instruction  in 
the  special  subjects,  manual  training  and  household  science.  The 
continuation  school,  high  school,  or  collegiate  institute,  with  which 
practically  every  urban  centre  is  supplied,  provides  advanced 
instruction  fitting  for  the  university  or  the  normal  school,  or  for 
business  life.  The  technical  school,  provided  by  many  of  the 
towns  and  cities,  supplies  training  for  the  trades  and  industries. 
Still  further,  the  part-time  vocational  classes,  to  be  found  in 
practically  every  large  town,  gives  special  training  usually  two  or 
three  nights  a  week  during  the  fall  and  winter  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  young  people  who  feel  the  need  of  it  for  their  particular  vocation. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  similar  courses  should  not  be 
available  to  every  rural  child?  It  is  true  that  to  those  pupils  who 
live  near  an  urban  centre  or  whose  parents  can  afford  to  send  them 
there,  some  of  these  courses  are  already  available.  But  even  to 
these  pupils  the  courses  provided  in  the  town  school  are  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory.     Established   as  they   are  in   urban   centres, 
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these  courses  are  designed  for  urban  children  and  not  for  rural 
children,  who  in  many  cases  need  instruction  specially  fitting  them 
for  agricultural  work.  In  any  case,  for  many  rural  pupils  the 
doors  to  these  educational  opportunities  must  be  forever  closed, 
unless  some  other  means  is  taken  to  open  them. 

Fortunately  in  this  day  there  are  few  people  to  say  that  the  boy 
who  is  going  to  stay  on  the  farm  does  not  need  these  additional 
opportunities.  He  needs  them  now  as  never  before.  The  day  is 
past  when  the  successful  farmer  can  carry  on  operations  as  his 
forefathers  did.  The  successful  farmer  of  to-morrow  will  be  the 
educated  farmer — the  man  who,  in  addition  to  a  good  general 
education,  has  a  grasp  of  those  scientific  and  economic  principles 
which  underlie  the  processes  and  activities  of  the  farm.  No 
farmer  can  afford  to  ignore  the  scientific  laws  which  govern  the 
cultification  of  crops  and  the  raising  of  stock,  or  those  economic 
laws  which  govern  the  marketing  of  farm  products. 

The  need  of  these  educational  facilities  for  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  farm  is  acknowledged.  The  lack  of  them  is  admitted.  What 
will  be  the  result  if  they  are  not  supplied?  Just  this — in  the  years 
to  come  the  farmer  will  lag  behind  the  city  man  intellectually  and 
will  take  less  and  less  part  in  determining  the  destinies  of  the 
nation.  That,  everybody  will  admit,  would  be  disastrous  for  this 
country. 

What  then  stands  in  the  way  of  the  provision  of  these  extra 
educational  facilities  for  rural  boys  and  girls?  Not,  I  am  sure, 
the  desire  of  rural  people  themselves.  They,  in  common  with 
urban  people,  are  anxious  to  provide  the  best  possible  education 
for  their  children.  I  have  never  known  a  parent  who  was  not 
desirous  of  providing  a  better  education  for  his  child  than  he 
himself  received.  The  path  of  progress  in  this  regard  is  not  barred 
by  any  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves. 

Nor  can  the  lack  of  these  facilities  be  attributed  to  any  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Education.  Provision  is  made 
in  the  School  Laws  and  Regulations  for  the  establishment  of  all 
the  types  of  schools  and  courses  to  which  I  have  alluded.  This 
provision  extends  to  rural  communities  on  exactly  the  same  terms 
as  to  urban  centres.  Generous  assistance  in  the  way  of  grants  on 
salaries,  equipment  and  buildings  is  provided.  For  instance,  the 
Department  will  pay  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  a  building  devoted 
to  vocational  training  and  up  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  salaries  of  the 
vocational  teachers. 

To  what  condition  then  can  be  ascribed  the  absence  of  these 
facilities  for  rural  pupils?  Clearly  not  to  school  boards,  not  to 
the  ratepayers,  and  not  to  the  Department  of  Education.  It  is 
due  solely  to  the  present  form  of  school  administration,  which 
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makes  it  impossible  for  any  adequate  provision  in  this  regard. 
Why?  Simply  because  the  section  unit  is  too  small  to  permit  it. 
It  has  neither  sufficient  financial  resources  nor  a  sufficient  number 
of  pupils  to  make  such  provision  possible.  Nor  could  any  reason- 
able assistance  by  the  Department  enable  it  to  do  so.  Some 
larger  unit  of  administration  than  the  section,  with  greater  financial 
backing,  must  be  established  before  any  improvement  in  educa- 
tional conditions  in  rural  communities  can  be  attained.  Co- 
operation of  the  people  in  a  larger  area  must  be  secured. 

With  a  larger  administrative  unit  the  Department  of  Education 
could  co-operate  in  an  effective  way,  as  it  is  already  doing  in  the 
urban  centres.  With  such  a  unit  it  would  be  possible  to  provide 
special  instruction  in  rural  schools  in  elementary  agriculture, 
manual  training,  and  household  science,  by  specialist  teachers  who 
would  go  from  school  to  school,  and  whose  salaries  would  be 
largely  paid  by  the  Department.  It  would  be  possible  to  establish 
at  convenient  points  high  schools  which,  in  addition  to  a  general 
education,  would  give  instruction  in  those  subjects  of  special  value 
to  those  who  intend  to  be  farmers.  And  it  would  be  possible  also 
to  establish,  with  the  liberal  assistance  already  provided  by  the 
Department,  part-time  courses  with  a  vocational  bias  for  those 
pupils  who  do  not  wish  to  take  a  full-time  course.  These  latter 
courses  could  be  arranged  for  those  months  of  the  year  when  farm 
work  is  comparatively  slack. 

Though  my  whole  argument  has  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
establishment  of  township  boards,  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon 
a  discussion  of  that  question.  The  subject  has  been  so  ably 
presented  by  the  Minister  of  Education  in  his  public  addresses, 
in  his  speeches  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  two  successive  letters 
which  he  has  addressed  to  those  interested  in  rural  education, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  of  my  discussing  it  here.  The  advantages 
of  the  scheme  will  be  apparent  to  those  who  have  thought  over 
the  question  in  the  light  of  the  Minister's  presentation.  I  wish 
only  to  add  that  the  method  of  school  administration  proposed 
by  the  Minister  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  years  in 
England  and  Scotland,  in  British  Columbia  and  Manitoba,  and 
in  twenty-nine  American  States.  What  has  been  successful  there 
can  surely  have  no  terrors  for  the  people  of  Ontario.  You  have 
probably  noted  that,  in  holding  the  Bill  to  Establish  Township 
Boards  over  for  further  consideration  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature,  the  Minister  promised  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  financial  conditions  so  that  each  school  section  would  be 
given  due  credit  for  its  contribution  to  the  general  school  fund  in 
the  way  of  school  buildings  and  cash  balances.  Some  scheme  will 
be  devised  which  will  insure  fair  treatment  for  every  section. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  see  that  all  I  have  said  may  be  sum- 
marized in  the  single  plea  for  intelligent,  sympathetic  and  vigorous 
co-operation  among  rural  people  themselves,  and  between  them 
and  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  provision  of  satisfactory 
facilities  for  the  education  of  rural  children.  Only  by  means  of 
this  co-operation  can  we  adequately  discharge  the  greatest  of  all 
civic  functions  with  which  we  are  entrusted,  the  development  in 
the  boys  and  girls  of  our  schools  of  a  staunch  and  enlightened 
citizenship  which  will  ensure  the  onward  progress  of  this  Province 
in  the  years  to  come. 
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THE    OBJECTIVES    OF    THE    KEMPTVILLE    AGRICUL- 
TURAL  SCHOOL 

Principal  W.  J.  Bell,  Kemptville. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — You  have  listened  to  an 
able  address  by  the  second  hardest  working  man  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  this  Province;  and  you  are  now  to  hear  a 
talk  from  the  hardest-working  man  in  the  Department.  (Laugh- 
ter.) It  is  a  pleasure,  indeed,  to  meet  the  rural  trustees  from  the 
Province.  I  was  just  wondering,  while  sitting  down  there,  how 
many  of  you  men  were  wishing  you  were  home.  I  think,  under 
the  conditions,  you  certainly  have  shown  an  interest  in  education 
or  you  would  not  sacrifice  the  time  spent  in  coming  down  here  to 
discuss  educational  problems.  I  have  always  said  that  in  the 
rural  districts  there  is  only  one  salvation  for  us — and  I  say  salva- 
tion advisedly,  because  I  believe  in  certain  sections  agriculture 
needs  saving — and  that  one  salvation  is  education. 

We  have  a  number  of  agricultural  problems — a  great  many  of 
them.  We  hear  them  discussed  everywhere  we  go;  and  I  don't 
care  what  your  problem  is  in  agriculture,  in  rural  Ontario  there  is 
only  one  solution.  When  you  boil  it  down  to  the  real  solution, 
that  solution  is  education;  and  just  as  soon  as  all  the  farmers  on 
the  land  in  Ontario  are  educated,  thinking  men,  who  know  their 
business  and  who  know  how  to  apply  business  principles  to  theit 
every-day  work  on  the  farm,  just  then  will  agriculture  start  or 
make  the  improvement  that  we  want  to  see  it  make. 

But  I  did  not  come  here  to  say  these  things.  I  came  to  talk  to 
you  about  the  objectives  of  the  Kemptville  Agricultural  School. 
In  eastern  Ontario  we  have  conditions  that  are  peculiar  to  that 
section  of  the  Province.  One  is  climate;  another  is  our  peculiar 
type  of  agriculture — our  methods;  and  another  is  soil.  We  have 
others,  but  in  all  these  the  conditions  are  a  great  deal  different 
from  those  found  in  other  sections  of  the  Province.  Our  growing 
season  is  practically  two  weeks  shorter  than  those  in  some  sections. 
At  the  experimental  farm  at  Ridgetown  yesterday  they  were 
finishing  seeding;  in  Kemptville  yesterday  we  started  ploughing; 
so  you  see  there  is  a  very  great  difTerence.  That  is  just  one  of  the 
problems  that  we  have  confronting  us  in  connection  with  climate 
in  eastern  Ontario  compared  with  the  extreme  western  portion  of 
the  Province. 

Another  is  our  type  of  agriculture.  We  are  essentially  a  dairy- 
ing country.  I  suppose  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  from 
farming  in  eastern  Ontario  is  derived  from  milk  from  the  old  dairy 
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COW.  I  understand  that  we  produce  more  cheese  than  any  similar 
area  on  the  globe,  although  we  are  beginning  to  change  a  bit, 
getting  a  little  more  into  butter,  also  making  use  of  condensers 
and  powdered  milk  factories  in  certain  sections. 

Now  we  have  another  problem,  and  that  is  soil.  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  the  finest  agricultural  sections  of  the  Province  that  I 
know — and  I  happen  to  know  almost  every  corner  of  it — is  a  little 
section  running  from  Carp  to  Kinburn  in  the  County  of  Carleton. 
While  we  have  this  isolated  section  and  other  choice  sections  such 
as  Dundas,  areas  in  Carleton  County,  Ramsay  Township  in 
Lanark,  and  one  or  two  sections  in  Renfrew,  we  have  a  far  greater 
percentage  of  waste  land  and  a  larger  percentage  of  rocky  land 
than  you  will  find  in  any  other  section  of  the  Province. 

That  being  so,  it  was  decided  ten  years  ago  this  last  spring  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  establish  an  agricultural 
school  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  serve  the  people  in  that  section 
of  the  Province.  As  a  result  the  farm  of  Kemptville  was  selected, 
on  the  provincial  highway,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  between  Toronto  and  Montreal,  and  on  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway  line  from  Ottawa  to  Prescott,  very  centrally 
located;  and  that  farm  is  quite  typical  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
soil  that  we  have  in  eastern  Ontario.  From  that  standpoint  the 
selection  was  a  wise  one,  because  they  should  not  have  put  us  on 
the  best  land  they  could  find,  for  you  know  that  sometimes  farmers 
are  critical.  But  then  there  is  a  tendency,  in  some  localities, 
where  the  farmer  is  beginning  to  feel  less  critical  about  demon- 
stration farms.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  been  given  to  finding 
fault  with  the  man  who  is  not  actually  doing  ploughing  and  har- 
vesting and  so  on.  However,  the  geography  of  Kemptville  is 
desirable.  We  are  250  miles  by  highway  and  225  by  rail  from 
Toronto,  that  is  275  miles  from  the  old  college  at  Guelph,  and 
perhaps  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  eastern  Ontario  have 
ever  been  to  Guelph ;  it  is  a  long  distance  to  them.  They  thought 
that  if  they  had  an  institution  of  their  own — a  practical  school 
where  work  was  done  in  a  practical  way — it  woiild  help  to  serve 
the  needs  and  special  problems  that  were  peculiar  to  eastern 
Ontario,  and  that  the  money  would  not  be  spent  in  vain.  .  And  I 
think  that,  before  I  have  done,  I  will  be  able  to  prove  that  that 
is  the  case. 

Now,  what  are  we  trying  to  do?  They  say  that  a  demonstration 
farm  has  never  worked,  and  would  not  work;  but  I  say  that  when 
the  farm  is  run  the  way  we  think  it  should  be  run,  a  farm  of  this 
type  is  of  value  to  the  farmer.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
make  it. 
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Under  Mr.  Hampson,  our  whole  problem  in  field  husbandry  is 
to  attempt  to  build  up  our  soil  from  a  barren  state  of  fertility;  it 
was  non-productive.  Our  job  is  to  build  it  up,  and  the  crops  we 
attempt  to  do  it  with  are  clovers.  I  think  that  all  the  teachers 
in  the  rural  schools  in  Ontario  should  emphasize  that  one  thing, 
that  if  we  are  going  to  get  profit  from  our  processes  we  must  first 
of  all  lay  up  a  supply  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  and  not  attempt  to 
do  this  with  manure  alone,  because  there  has  never  been  a  farm 
that  does  not  need  clover  in  addition.  When  you  consider  that 
this  crop  is  more  essential  in  the  feeding  of  our  livestock,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  very  necessary  in  the  feeding  of  our  soil,  how  is 
it  that  in  this  agricultural  province  of  Ontario — than  which  there 
is  no  better  agricultural  section  anywhere — we  are  not  making 
full  use  of  that  clover  in  building  up  the  fertility  of  our  soil? 

That  is  true,  gentlemen,  very  true.  We  have  the  word  of  all 
the  experts,  of  the  agricultural  representatives,  and  the  farm  press, 
and  of  good  farmers  everywhere  through  the  Province  who  are 
practising  these  methods,  and  yet  we  have  not  anything  like  the 
amount  of  clover  used  to  build  up  our  soil  what  we  should  have. 
That  is  the  one  thing  we  are  attempting  to  do,  and  as  a  result  of 
it  we  have  already  built  up  our  poorer  soil  so  that  we  have  pro- 
duced fifty-five  bushels  of  barley  to  the  acre,  and  over  three  and 
one-half  tons  of  alfalfa  to  the  acre.  We  have  built  up  our  soil  by 
means  of  sweet  clover  and  alfalfa. 

How  many  of  you  know  the  manager  of  our  horticultural  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Logsdail?  Through  him  we  are  attempting  to  demon- 
strate that  in  eastern  Ontario  we  have  the  finest  section  in  the 
Province  for  growing  Mcintosh  Red  apples,  as  well  as  Wealthy 
and  Snow,  but  largely  the  Mcintosh  apple.  Mr.  Logsdale  is  also 
demonstrating  vegetable  gardening  and  small  fruits,  but  is  also 
doing  something  that  is  of  far  more  value  than  any  of  these  things. 
He  is  attempting,  sometimes,  through  teachers  and  our  own  regular 
students,  and  by  means  of  trips  in  the  summer,  to  help  in  the 
planning  of  planting  of  farm  homes  so  that  they  would  look  like 
homes  to  which  our  boys  and  girls  would  be  glad  to  bring  their 
friends.  That,  to  me,  is  another  of  the  things  that  we  should 
attempt  to  teach  in  the  schools.  If  we  did  not  do  anything  else 
than  try  to  make  homes  out  of  our  farms,  rather  than  farms  out 
of  our  homes,  we  would  have  done  a  wonderful  work;  and  you 
would  find,  if  we  had  such  conditions,  there  would  not  be  anything 
like  the  exodus  from  our  farms  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
cities  that  we  have  at  present.  I  know  I  have  seen  homes  that 
if  I  were  a  boy  I  would  not  stay  in  more  than  a  month;  I  would 
get  out,  simply  because  they  are  not  really  respectable  places  to 
live  in,  neither  around  the  house  nor  around  the  barn.     There  are 
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lots  of  places  like  that,  but,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  a  condi- 
tion that  Ontario  was  never  intended  for  at  all.  This  is  a  beautiful 
province  and  while  we  have  many  sections  of  which  we  are  proud, 
and  homes  and  buildings  and  surroundings  that  are  attractive, 
we  have  too  many  men  that  have  devoted  their  whole  time  to 
grubbing  in  the  fields,  trying  to  make  dollars  to  put  in  the  bank. 
If  more  money  were  put  into  making  the  farm  attractive  there 
would  be  greater  satisfaction  than  from  putting  money  in  the 
bank. 

We  have  a  lot  of  bad  land  in  eastern  Ontario  and  we  have  a 
lot  of  land  that  is  not  very  productive,  but  on  that  land  consider- 
able money  can  be  made.  Poultry  can  be  made  to  pay  on  such 
land.  Mr.  Fraser  is  in  charge  of  the  poultry  department  in  our 
School.  Every  hen  in  his  large  plant  has  laid  more  than  200  eggs 
per  year.     Mr.  George  is  developing  a  large  commercial  apiary. 

I  have  charge  of  the  live  stock,  and  I  am  not  going  to  say  what 
we  have  done.  Some  of  you  gentlemen  who  have  live  stock  may 
know  that  we  have  some  live  stock  that  we  have  bred  ourselves, 
that  we  have  exhibited  and  have  taken  prizes  with  our  Holsteins 
and  Ayrshires  in  Ontario  and  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  in  the 
United  States. 

Now,  why  have  we  this  farm?  For  two  reasons.  One  reason 
is  to  demonstrate  to  the  farmer  that  it  is  possible  on  ordinary  soils 
in  eastern  Ontario  to  produce  crops  at  a  profit;  and  we  know 
whether  we  do  or  not,  because  we  keep  an  actual  record  of  the 
cost  of  everything  we  produce,  and  our  books  are  available  for 
inspection.  In  the  past  six  months  I  have  spent  from  a  quarter 
to  half  my  time  attending  farmers'  meetings  through  the  country, 
and  I  find  that  the  farmers  are  more  anxiously  seeking  advice 
these  few  months  than  they  were  in  the  previous  six  years. 

Each  of  the  last  two  years  we  have  had  6,000  farmers  visiting 
us  every  summer  and  we  had  pleasure  in  seeing  them,  for  that  is 
our  purpose.  Not  only  do  we  have  the  farm  for  our  visitors, 
inspection,  but  \  would  not  undertake  to  teach  a  bunch  of  clear- 
thinking  farm  boys  unless  we  had  our  own  practical  experiences 
on  our  own  practical  farm  to  talk  to  them  about.  I  would  not 
want  to  do  it.  If  any  problem  arises  in  connection  with  the  busi- 
ness management  of  a  farm,  or  live  stock  problem,  we  have  the 
figures  and  facts  right  there  to  show.  So  these  are  the  reasons 
for  the  farm. 

Now,  what  are  we  trying  to  do  with  our  boys  and  also  with  our 
girls  who  come  to  us?  Fortunately,  the  attendance  is  increasing. 
For  a  long  time  we  could  not  get  as  many  students  as  we  wanted, 
but  we  are  drawing  from  a  larger  area.     But  that  is  not  our  pur- 
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pose.  Our  purpose  is  to  serve  our  own  constituency,  which  prac- 
tically extends  from  Belleville  east  to  the  Quebec  border. 
.  Now,  what  are  we  trying  to  do  for  those  boys  and  girls,  as  well 
as  for  our  summer  school  teacher  students?  Well,  Mr.  Duncan 
has  said,  and  said  very  well,  that  the  place  to  learn  farming  is  on 
the  farm.  That  is  true,  but  God  help  a  lot  of  boys  if  they  have 
to  learn  it  on  their  own  farm  in  our  country.  I  can  take  you  to  a 
section  of  eastern  Ontario  where,  in  a  drive  of  twenty  miles,  over 
90  per  cent,  of  the  hay  fields  have  been  90  per  cent,  weeds,  and 
90  per  cent,  of  these  hay  fields  will  this  year  again  be  hay  fields. 
Now,  what  is  a  Ipoy  going  to  do  that  comes  from  a  farm  like  that? 
What  are  his  prospects?  He  is  going  to  quit.  I  know  one  or  two 
who  did.  One  boy  said:  "I  am  quitting;  I  am  not  going  to  stay 
at  home  this  year  simply  because  I  find  it  is  not  possible  to  work 
with  dad  and  make  money;  because  he  has  let  our  farm  all  go  to 
pieces,  and  I  cannot  get  him  to  grow  clovers,  and  the  crops  are 
not  profitable. 

We  have  lots  of  area  in  Ontario,  not  only  east  but  west,  where 
such  is  the  case.  Gentlemen,  we  must  face  this  problem,  and  if 
we  can  get  this  thing  imbedded  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  minds  in 
the  public  school,  there  is  going  to  be  a  lot  better  future  for  agri- 
culture, not  only  in  the  good  but  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the 
Province. 

So  that  not  all  boys  can  learn  farming  on  their  own  farm.  We 
do  not  attempt  to  teach  them  all  there  is  to  know,  but  we  do  our 
best.  As  Mr.  Duncan  said,  we  can  give  them  the  underlying 
principles  of  agriculture,  the  things  that  help  the  farmer  to  know 
why  he  is  doing  so  and  so.  Not  only  that,  but  it  is  giving  him  an 
opportunity  to  do  his  Work  with  a  great  deal  more  pleasure  than 
he  would  have  without  that  training  and  inspiration. 

And  there  is  a  thing  that  we  are  trying  to  do,  a  thing  that  is 
most  needed  in  agriculture  in  Ontario  to-day — to  get  the  boy  and 
the  girl  on  our  farms  to  see  that  there  is  a  dignity  in  agriculture; 
to  get  the  boy  and  girl  not  to  listen  to  all  the  hard-luck  stories 
that  we  sometimes  hear  about  agriculture  on  the  back  conces- 
sions. You  know  there  is  too  great  a  tendency  in  some  sections 
for  our  farmers  to  grumble.  Naturally,  it  has  been  so;  we  have 
come  through  a  period  that  was  trying,  financially,  to  the  farmer. 
Nobody  knows  it  better  than  I  do.  We  are  running  a  farm  the 
same  as  you  are,  and  I  know  the  unpleasant  facts.  But  these 
times  of  financial  stress  have  always  turned.  Every  business  has 
its  ups  and  downs,  but  we  should  try  to  be  cheerful,  to  be  optimists. 
But  when  a  business  man  is  in  financial  trouble,  he  generally  keeps 
his  trouble  to  himself,  for  he  does  not  want  his  banker,  anyway, 
to  know  about  it. 
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I  heard  a  story  that  fairly  well  illustrates  my  point.  One  day 
three  or  four  business  men  were  in  a  back  shop  talking  business, 
and  one  said,  "Well,  my  business  isn't  good  at  all;  it's  bad;  things 
are  going  wrong."  There  was  a  Jew  there,  and  they  asked  him 
about  his  business,  and  he  said,  "Oh,  business  is  good,  first  class; 
I  just  sold  an  order  for  $15,000  and  if  you  don't  believe  me  I  can 
show  you  the  cancellation."  (Laughter.)  Now  that  is  a  pretty 
good  kind,  I  consider,  of  spirit.  If  we  can  get  our  boys  and  girls 
to  see  that  there  are  possibilities  in  agriculture,  even  if  agriculture 
is  not  going  to  be  the  most  profitable  business  we  have,  and  for 
the  man  who  likes  it  there  is  nothing  that  will  give  the  satisfaction 
that  can  be  found  on  a  farm.  The  greatest  pleasure  I  have  had 
in  six  months  was  to  go  over  our  clover  and  alfalfa  field  last  Sunday 
afternoon.  A  lot  of  you  men  did  the  very  same  thing,  unless 
church  was  in  the  afternoon,  and,  if  so,  you  did  it  in  the  morning, 
I  will  guarantee.     (Laughter.) 

I  have  not  time  to  go  further,  but  I  want  to  say  one  thing  before 
closing.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  we  teach — we  teach  all  that  Mr. 
Duncan  has  said,  and  teach  it  far  better  than  his  fellows  do — and 
a  great  deal  more  than  that.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  we  have  to 
do,  unfortunately — we  have  to  spend  far  more  time  in  the  teaching 
of  English  than  we  do  anything  else.  Why?  Simply  because  the 
boys  and  girls,  when  they  come  to  us,  do  not  know  how  to  speak 
and  to  write  the  English  language,  and  they  do  not  know  mathe- 
matics. I  wondered  if  I  alone  had  this  notion,  so  yesterday  I 
spent  the  morning  over  in  the  Professional  Training  Department, 
and  I  heard  one  man  after  another  saying  exactly  what  I  am 
saying  to  you  now.  One  thing  that  this  Association  should  do, 
is  to  see  that  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  rural  districts  are  taught 
mathematics  and  English. 

Last  Thursday  night,  at  our  farewell  dance,  I  was  having  a  talk 
with  a  boy  who  is  perhaps  one  of  our  very  best  graduates  of  this 
year,  from  one  of  the  best  homes  in  eastern  Ontario.  His  father  is  one 
of  our  prosperous  farmers  and  there  is  not  a  better  farm  woman 
anywhere  than  his  mother,  and  the  boy  said,  "Mr.  Bell,  I  am 
very,  very  glad  that  /  have  came.''  Now  we  have  tried  our  best 
to  get  that  boy  to  speak  correctly,  but  he  got  the  habit  right  in 
the  public  school  and  in  his  own  home.  Yesterday,  I  said  to  my 
old  inspector,  Mr.  J.  J.  Craig,  of  South  Wellington,  one  of  the 
best  inspectors,  I  believe,  in  the  Province,  "Mr.  Craig,  from  the 
time  I  started  to  teach  school  first  in  your  riding,  after  a  boy  or 
girl  was  one  week  in  school,  if  they  made  a  mistake  in  grammar 
I  stopped  them,  kindly,  of  course,  and  had  them  correct  them- 
selves before  they  ever  went  on."  Now,  that  is  exactly  what  we 
need.     We  need  to  nip  this  thing  in  the  bud,  and  it  is  to  be  done 
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in  the  public  school,  for  wherever  I  go  I  find  young  fellows  and 
girls  who  do  not  know  how  to  speak  properly,  and  if  there  is  any 
one  thing  that  handicaps  them  in  a  social  way  and  helps  to  make 
wider  the  difference  between  the  town  and  the  country,  that  is 
the  thing  that  is  doing  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  our  boys  and 
girls  from  the  country — the  very  best  that  are  in  the  Province — 
could  not  have  a  better  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  speak  the 
English  language;  and  the  time  has  come  when  I  think  we  should 
feature  that  kind  of  thing  in  our  schools.  We  have  to  start  right 
in  with  our  boys  coming  from  the  high  schools  and  teach  them 
spelling  from  the  public  school  spelling  book.  We  never  expected 
to  have  to  teach  spelling,  but  we  are  trying  to  make  our 
Institution  an  ideal  rural  high  school  where  the  principles  of  agri- 
culture are  taught,  and  also  English  and  mathematics,  and  we 
have  to  teach  them  a  great  deal  of  composition,  a  lot  of  literature, 
and  a  great  deal  of  public  speaking,  because  a  boy  or  girl  going 
through  our  Institution  should  know  how  to  get  on  a  platform  and 
talk.  Inability  to  do  that  is  a  handicap  under  which  farmers 
have  been  labouring  too  long.  The  old-time  debating  society  is 
done  away  with,  unfortunately.  A  number  of  you  young  men 
can  speak  well,  but  a  number  of  your  neighbours  cannot  get  on 
their  feet  and  talk  at  all. 

We  have  to  spend  far  more  time  in  English  than  we  should  have, 
but  we  feel  that  it  is  important  to  teach  English  and  mathematics. 
I  heard  yesterday  about  illustrations  of  teachers  in  normal  schools 
who  could  not  calculate  some  little  problem  in  percentage  that  a 
great  number  of  you  could  do  mentally.  Now,  we  must  stop  this 
sort  of  thing  in  both  mathematics  and  English,  because  if  there  is 
anything  that  a  farmer  boy  and  a  farmer  girl  needs  it  is  to  be  able 
to  speak  the  English  language  well  and  to  know  how  to  solve 
problems  arising  out  of  their  own  business  activities  on  their  own 
farms. 

I  believe  .that  a  great  number  of  our  boys  and  girls  on  our  farms 
at  the  present  time  are  not  getting  that  opportunity,  and  if  you 
go  into  any  department  in  connection  with  this  big  Association 
you  will  find  that  this  same  problem  is  being  discussed.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  some  action  should  be  taken  to  remove 
this  handicap  and  improve  present  conditions. 

I  do  want  to  say  this,  in  closing,  that  you  gentlemen  are  inter- 
ested in  education,  and  I  wonder  just  what  ambition  you  have 
for  your  boy  and  girl.  You  want  him  or  her  educated  in  the 
public  school  and  in  the  high  school.  All  that  is  right,  but  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  them  after?  Are  you  going  to  take  all 
the  spare  money  there  is  on  your  farm  and  send  one  of'  your  boys 
or  girls  to  high  school,  and  then  to  university,  or  are  you  going  to 
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spread  it  a  little  and  give  your  other  boys  and  girls  a  really  good 
practical  training  in  agriculture  that  will  help  them,  through  your 
agricultural  representative  and  through  the  college  at  Guelph? 
Most  of  your  boys  and  girls  will  go  there,  and  perhaps  a  few  will 
come  to  us,  because  there  are  not  many  here  from  the  east,  or  not 
sufficiently  convenient,  at  any  rate.  Or  are  you  going  to  give 
them  that  kind  of  training?  Some  people  say  that  if  you  give 
them  a  training  like  that,  they  are  lost  to  the  farm.  Nonsense! 
What  does  a  two-year  course  in  agriculture  or  home  economics, 
every  bit  of  it  practical  and  helpful,  give  a  boy  or  girl  that  will 
send  him  or  her  away  from  the  farm? 

In  the  last  seven  years  we  had  only  two  boys  graduate  from  the 
school  that  are  not  farming.  We  have  eight  graduates  at  Guelph, 
most  of  whom  will  farm,  though  some  of  them  cannot  farm  for 
several  reasons;  they  should  not  attempt  to  farm,  but  they  are 
clever  boys.  At  the  Christmas  examination  four  of  our  students 
who  went  to  Guelph  last  fall,  stood  first,  second,  sixth  and  eleventh 
in  the  class.  You  know,  we  have  wise  fellows  that  come  from  the 
east,  and  we  have  smart  rural  boys  in  the  east,  and  smart  rural 
girls. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  boy  or  girl?  Are  you  going 
to  give  them  a  training  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  successful 
business  on  the  farm?  Or  are  you  going  simply  to  use  your  money, 
as  so  often  happens,  to  give  one  of  your  family  a  university  educa- 
tion? Now,  I  am  not  against  university  training;  that  is  first 
class;  I  got  my  degree  from  the  university.  The  only  time  I 
was  ever  in  this  hall  was  when  getting  my  degree  on  this  platform, 
but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  time  has  come  in  Ontario  when 
our  agricultural  problems  are  going  to  be  solved  by  the  men  who 
have  some  special  training  for  that  purpose. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention  this  morning.  It  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  talk  to  you.  It  is  a  wonderful  revelation 
to  come  up  here  and  see  the  great  number  of  men  and  women 
from  rural  districts,  leaving  their  farms  at  one  of  the  most  critical 
times  in  order  that  they  may  discuss  educational  problems.  To 
me  that  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  signs  that  we  could  possibly 
have  for  the  success  of  agriculture  in  Ontario. 
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Mr.  Malcolm  MacBeth,  President  of  the  Urban  Section  of 
Ontario  Trustees'  and  Ratepayers'  Association. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  called  upon  this  afternoon  to 
perform  what  I  hope  is  the  most  difficult  task  that  will  devolve 
upon  me  as  president  of  this  urban  section,  and  at  the  outset  I 
should  thank  you  for  the  honour  of  electing  me  to  this  position, 
which  is  representative  of  such  a  large  body  of  the  trustees  and 
ratepayers  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  pay  tribute  to  any  of  my  predecessors,  all  of  whom  have  been 
capable  men  and  have  made  sacrifice  of  time  to  promote  the  cause 
of  primary  and  secondary  education  in  this  Province  and  have 
placed  the  urban  section  of  this  Association  in  the  fairway. 

Time  works  wonderful  changes;  a  hundred  years  ago  popular 
education,  so  far  as  any  one  thought  of  it,  was  regarded  as  a  dan- 
gerous explosive  and  was  not  encouraged  among  the  masses,  but 
during  the  past  fifty  years  there  has  been  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment in  the  growth  of  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  educa- 
tion. Education,  of  course,  is  a  process  and  a  thing  that  is  never 
finished,  but  the  schools  play  a  most  important  part  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  pupil  in  training  him  how  best  to  attain  knowledge 
that  we  as  trustees  and  ratepayers  do  well  to  seriously  appreciate 
our  responsibilities,  for  we  must  remember  that  with  great  privi- 
leges come  great  responsibilities.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  says  that 
education  is  one  of  the  newest  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  idea 
of  particular  exceptional  people  pursuing  learning  has  been  familiar 
to  the  whole  world  for  scores  of  centuries,  but  the  idea  of  preparing 
the  minds  of  whole  classes  or  communities  for  co-operation  and 
common  action  by  a  training  in  ideas  is  a  comparatively  new  one. 
And  that  is  the  gigantic  task  to  which  you  and,  I  may  add,  we 
are  all  committed.  We  are  living  in  days  in  which  the  powers 
that  used  to  be  inherent  in  birth  and  privilege  are  passing  rapidly 
away.  You  have  a  franchise  vested  in  millions  where  it  used  to 
be  vested  in  thousands,  and  we  live  in  an  age  when  the  preservation 
of  such  civilization  as  we  have  already  secured  in  attaining  can 
only  be  maintained  by  the  spread  and  continuance  of  education 
of  the  people.  And  to  digress  for  a  moment,  I  think  it  will  be 
generally  admitted  that  this  object  can  best  be  attained  by  the 
teacher  being  left  absolutely  free  to  teach  the  truth  as  he  or  she 
conceives  it  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  state,  that  the 
pupil  when  he  leaves  school  finds  himself  prepared  by  will  and 
competent  training  to  exercise  a  right  judgment  in  all  things. 
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A  branch  of  education  that  was  hardly  known  twenty  years 
ago  but  since  its  estabhshment  has  been  of  incalculable  value  to 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  to-day  in  over  170  municipalities 
have  the  opportunity  of  attending  technical  and  vocational ^^chools. 
For  some  reason  or  other  our  systems  of  education  do  not  retain 
the  interest  of  the  majority  of  boys  and  girls  beyond  the  early 
adolescent  age,  and  as  a  consequence  less  than  20  per  cent,  of 
them  complete  a  secondary  school  training.  Some  children  lack 
the  ability  to  profit  by  mental  training  and  it  is  the  duty  of  educa- 
tionalists to  find  out  what  can  be  done  for  this  class.  The  voca- 
tional school  has  interested  many  of  them  and  a  number,  finding 
the  need  of  an  academic  course,  have  returned  to  college  to  com- 
plete it.  So  popular  have  these  schools  becorhe  that  we  have  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  over  75,000  pupils  taking  courses  in  indus- 
try, homemaking,  commercial  work  and  agriculture,  and  the 
number  is  constantly  increasing. 

To  afford  facilities  for  this  widespread  demand  for  education 
there  has  been  invested  in  Ontario  in  public  and  high  schools  and 
universities  over  $150,000,000,  of  which  amount  $85,000,000  is 
invested  in  public  schools  alone,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
them  is  about  $32,000,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  raised  by 
urban  municipalities.  The  costs  of  education  have  increased 
enormously.  They  have  increased  much  faster  than  the  taxable 
wealth  has  increased,  and  are  increasing  now  at  a  much  more  rapid 
rate  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  question  has  sometimes 
been  raised  "Can  we  afford  it?"  To  do  so,  it  would  seem  that  the 
time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  we  will  have  to  use  our  resources 
to  the  limit.  In  this  connection  Warren  A.  Roe,  Principal,  Bel- 
mont Avenue  All-Year  School,  Newark,  N.J.,  voices  his  view  of 
the  twelve-month  school  which  may  help  to  solve  the  difficulty. 
All-year  schools  are  just  a  better  means  of  showing  common  sense 
in  using  the  available  time  the  money  a  community  can  spend, 
the  plant  it  is  able  to  maintain,  and  the  trained  ability  of  its 
teaching  body,  so  that  the  time  is  best  utilized,  the  money  secures 
the  most  it  can  buy,  the  plant  to  be  used  to  capacity  and  the 
teaching  ability  is  made  available  to  the  most  pupils. 

Secondary  education  is  becoming  no  less  costly,  but  actually 
more  so  in  proportion  to  numbers.  Just  recently  statistics  of  high 
school  growth  in  the  United  States  were  made  public,  and  are 
sufficiently  striking  to  challenge  every  thinking  citizen.  They 
show  that  in  thirty-five  years  the  population  has  not  quite  doubled, 
but  that  in  the  same  period  of  time  the  reported  attendance  has 
increased  from  202,963  to  2,538,381 — over  twelve  times  the  original 
number.  I  am  not  possessed  of  the  figures  showing  the  com- 
parative increase  in  Ontario,-  but  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
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number  of  years  we  have  established  200  continuation  schools  in 
addition  to  a  number  of  high  schools,  they  cannot  be  greatly  lesser 
in  degree.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
those  ajjministering  our  educational  affairs  are  casting  about  for 
ways  and  means  of  meeting  the  increasing  demands. 

A  matter  that  has  been  concerning  the  public  more  or  less  is 
with  regard  to  teaching  religion  in  public  and  secondary  schools, 
but  there  has  existed  such  difference  of  opinion  as  to  render  a  new 
review  of  the  situation  imperative.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
should  be  moving  away  from  the  theory  stage  of  the  problem  and 
to  be  asking  what  can  the  public  and  secondary  schools  of  Ontario 
be  reasonably  expected  to  do  in  the  way  of  religious  instruction? 
Religious  leaders  the  world  over  are  giving  themselves  to  the 
question  of  ''Unity"  (and  this  has  reference  to  a  much  larger 
question  than  the  church  union  question  that  has  been  particularly 
before  the  Canadian  mind  the  latter  years).  Definite  efforts  are 
afloat,  looking  to  a  clear  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
aims  and  ideals  and  methods  of  the  various  bodies  at  work  in  the 
field  of  religion  throughout  civilization.  It  would  seem  clear  that 
the  educational  forces  of  civilization  have  some  relation  to  these 
large  questions  of  "unity"  in  matters  of  faith  and  the  bases  of 
faith.  This  is  not  a  statement  of  what  that  religion  might  prove 
to  be.  It  is  saying  simply  that  such  a  relation  exists.  It  is  saying 
that  logically  theoretically,  whether  we  can  discover  a  feasible 
and  workable  plan  just  now  or  not,  the  educational  forces  expressed 
in  our  system  of  public  education  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  assume  some  responsibility  for  co-operation  with  the  church 
schools  in  instilling  religious  ideals  into  the  souls  of  the  youth  of 
the  nation.  Protests  on  this  score  in  the  past  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  the  idea  of  religious  instruction  in  the  day  schools 
gave  some  of  us  visions  of  an  Anglican  or  Baptist  teacher  instilling 
religious  ideas  that  are  peculiarly  Baptist  or  Anglican  into  our 
precious  Presbyterian  or  United  Church  youth.  A  good  work  has 
been  somewhat  neglected  because  it  seemed  to  endanger  the  de- 
nominational security  and  perpetuity.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was 
said  that  our  public  school  and  secondary  school  staffs  were  not 
trained  to  teach  religion.  This  again  assumed  that  "teaching 
religion"  meant  the  teaching  of  the  creeds  of  the  churches,  which 
evidently  belongs  to  the  function  of  the  churches.  Evidently 
there  is  need  for  a  review  of  the  present  situation  relative  to  this 
important  question.  Let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that  the 
educational  forces  of  Ontario  have  some  responsibility  for  the 
teaching  of  religion.  Then  let  us  ask,  "What  is  the  measure  and 
extent  of  the  field  that  the  public  and  secondary  schools  may  be 
expected  to  assume  in  the  teaching  of  religion?" 
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Clearly  educational  instruction  should  carefully  avoid  intrusion 
into  the  field  that  belongs  to  the  religious  organizations  of  the 
Province.  Clearly,  too,  they  should  seek  to  perform  up  to  clearly 
defined  limits  the  whole  and  complete  function  of  educational 
institutions.  That  attitude  fully  realized  and  appreciated  would 
create  a  clear  understanding  of  the  relation  of  the  day  school  and 
the  church  school.  It  is  not  a  question  of  conflict.  It  is  wholly 
a  question  of  each  organization  in  the  community  functioning  to 
the  fullest  measure  in  the  common  cause  of  making  noble  citizens, 
which  is  the  final  aim  and  purpose  of  education.  Education,  as 
the  word  implies,  means  the  leading  out  to  fullest  expression  of 
the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  soul.  The  public  and  secondary 
schools  have  something  to  do  with  that  patriotic  endeavour  and 
it  is  an  endeavour  that  calls  for  some  qualities  in  the  teacher. 
For  the  students  in  our  schools  need  more  than  technical  instruc- 
tion. They  need  that  and  the  best  is  none  too  good  for  Ontario 
youth.  But  our  young  people  need,  as  well,  real  inspiration  that 
puts  vital  flesh  and  blood  upon  the  dry  bones  of  mathematical 
and  scientific  formulae — and  the  rules  of  language.  Surely  one 
would  not  be  content  to  confine  the  function  of  the  day  school  to 
the  impartation  of  knowledge  in  the  realm  of  mathematics  and 
science  and  so-called  secular  history  and  literature.  ''The  law  of 
the  school  is  the  need  of  the  pupil."  The  pupil  certainly  needs 
instruction  in  the  technique  of  life  furnished  in  these  departments 
of  study.  But  he  needs,  too,  inspiration  in  the  art  of  living.  He 
needs  character.  And  the  public  and  secondary  schools  can  be 
expected  to  go  to  the  limit  of  their  field  in  furnishing  the  educational 
bases  of  character.  That  limit  should  be  clearly  defined.  It  will 
scarcely  be  denied  that  "character  is  caught  and  not  taught." 
The  point  of  discussion  here  is  not  so  much  the  character  of  the 
teacher,  though  too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  finding  men 
and  women  of  sterling  worth  and  unimpeachable  character  to  be 
the  teachers  of  our  youth.  The  question  before  us  is  "If  young 
people  need  inspiration  and  character,  what  is  the  share  of  con- 
tribution the  day  school  should  assume  toward  furnishing  them?" 
"Character  is  caught  and  not  taught."  Hence  the  youth  has  a 
right  to  expect  from  both  day  school  and  church  school  such 
presentation  of  character  as'will  meet  their  needs.  The  day  school 
has  a  great  opportunity  in  this  regard  in  its  historical  and  literary 
subjects.  And  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  study  of  so-called 
secular  history  is  a  definite  challenge  to  the  study  of  sacred  litera- 
ture and  history?  The  answer  to  our  investigation  is  becoming 
clear  as  day.  Having  in  mind  the  need  of  youth  of  inspiration 
and  character,  is  it  not  clear  that,  along  with  the  mastery  of  the 
technical  things  of  life  as  given  them  in  mathematics  and  science, 
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there  ought  to  be  given  to  them  an  equally  clear  demonstration  of 
the  laws  of  living,  as  they  can  be  drawn  from  the  biographies  of 
earth's  noblemen.  Young  people  need  to  catch  the  inspiration  of 
the  heroic  endeavours  and  princely  achievements  of  the  best  men 
and  women  history  has  produced.  That  does  not  call  for  inter- 
pretation by  another.     It  calls  for  the  recitation  of  recorded  events. 

What  can  furnish  a  better  basis  for  noble  living?  What  can 
provide  so  fertile  a  ground  for  the  growth  of  citizens  for  such  a 
country  as  ours,  as  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  lives  of  the  best 
men  of  the  ages?  We  all  see  the  worth  of  it,  and  seek  to  inspire 
youth  with  the  stories  (without  comment)  of  Chinese  Gordon,  and 
Cromwell,  and  a  host  of  others.  On  the  same  ground  and  by  the 
same  methods  the  reasonable  'iimit  of  work"  for  our  day  schools 
might  well  include  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum,  subject  to  examina- 
tion, the  history  of  the  Hebrew  government  and  law,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  monarchy  of  David,  the  period  of  the  kings,  the  life 
story,  struggles  and  messages  of  the  prophets,  the  life  of  certain 
individuals — Moses,  Elijah,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  and  political  background  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  human 
biography  of  Jesus,  Paul,  Peter,  James  and  John.  All  these  things 
can  be  studied  and  be  taught  just  as  you  would  teach  the  "Rise 
of  Rome"  or  the  story  of  the  Angles,  Picts  and  Scots,  or  the  life  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

What  finer  literature  can  be  found  anywhere  from  which  to 
draw  assignments  for  memory  than  the  literature  of  the  Bible? 

No  attempt  should  be  made  at  interpretation.  Teaching  '/reli- 
gion" in  schools  might  better  be  termed  teaching  "Bible"  in  the 
schools.  The  teaching  should  simply  be  the  recitation  of  recorded 
facts,  leaving  to  the  church  school  to  interpret  according  to  their 
various  denominational  convictions.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
investigate  some  of  the  results  of  this  way  of  doing  things  as  hints 
are  given  of  it,  where  beginnings  have  been  made  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Wheable,  administrator  of  education  in  the  City  of 
London,  has  had  some  experiences  that  have  been  recorded  in  the 
press  of  that  city.  He  says:  "Co-operation  on  the  part  of  London 
parents  in  the  matter  of  Bible  memory  training  given  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  is  increasing.  Under  existing  regulations  Lon- 
don schools  give  the  maximum  amount  of  time  to  this  important 
phase  of  school  study.  The  first  fifteen  minutes  of  every  day  is 
devoted  to  the  reading  of  a  passage  of  Scripture,  repeating  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  with  possibly  the  singing  of  a  hymn.  The  Scripture 
readings  locally  have  been  planned  in  such  a  way  as  to  work  in 
with  the  regulation  Sunday  school  lesson.  The  school  year  is 
divided  into  six-month  periods  and  definite  passages  are  set  aside 
for  each  of  these.     Sunday  school  teachers  knowing  what  is  being 
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Studied  and  actual  instruction  and  explanation  of  the  passages  are 
given  on  the  Sabbath.  The  schools  are  not  allowed  to  offer  any 
description  in  the  regular  daily  work.  .  Parents  have  declared  that 
they  have  been  personally  benefited  to  a  great  degree  through 
the  memory  work  of  the  child  at  school." 

If  such  practices  as  Mr.  Wheable  outlines,  with  their  attendant 
influence  upon  the  home,  were  enlarged  and  made  general,  who  of 
us  could  estimate  or  guess  what  the  effect  would  be  upon  the 
citizenship  ideals  that  would  be  created  for  the  next  generation? 

With  the  advancement  of  education  the  monetary  value  of  the 
citizen  to  the  state  has  been  realigned.  According  to  Dean  Lord 
of  the  Boston  University  College  of  Business  Administration,  the 
cash  value  of  a  college  education  is  $72,000  and  the  cash  value  of 
a  high  school  education  $33,000.  The  Boston  institution  has  been 
carrying  out  a  careful  study  of  the  earning  capacity  of  college 
graduates  and  the  report  just  issued  contains  a  number  of  inter- 
esting facts.  According  to  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  sum- 
mary, the  average  maximum  income  of  the  untrained  man  is  $1,200 
a  year;  that  of  a  high  school  graduate  $2,200,  and  that  of  the 
college  graduate  $6,000.  The  total  earnings  of  the  three  types 
up  to  the  age  of  sixty  are  set  at  $45,000,  $78,000  and  $150,000. 
It  is  also  estimated  that  while  the  untrained  man  at  the  age  of 
fifty  begins  to  drop  toward  dependence,  the  college  man  reaches 
his  maximum  earning  capacity  at  sixty.  As  the  report  is  quoted 
further: 

"The  untrained  man  goes  to  work  as  a  boy  of  fourteen  and 
reaches  his  maximum  income  at  the  age  of  thirty.  This  maximum 
is,  on  the  average,  less  than  $1,200  a  year.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  income  is  earned  through  manual  labour  dependent  on 
physical  strength,  it  begins  to  fall  off  at  the  age  of  fifty  or  even 
earlier,  and  soon  reaches  a  level  below  self-support." 

The  figures  show  that  more  than  sixty  of  every  100  untrained 
workers  are  dependent  on  others  for  support  at  the  age  of  sixty. 
Between  fourteen  and  eighteen,  the  four  years  which  might  have 
been  spent  in  high  school,  the  untrained  young  man  usually  earns 
not  more  than  $2,000. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  make  references  to  an  event  that 
must  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  Canadians,  namely,  the 
celebration  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Confederation  this  year. 
Two  things  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  arranging  for  the  celebration 
of  it.  One  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  Canadian,  the  other, 
that  it  should  not  be  confined  to  one  day.  Confederation  was  a 
Canadian  achievement,  remarkable  because  it  brought  about  a 
profound  change  in  the  mode  of  government  by  purely  constitu- 
tional means,  with  no  suggestion  of  violence.     The  progress  of 
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Canada  since  the  federation  of  the  provinces  affords  abundant 
material  for  celebration.  Sometimes  a  view  of  a  short  period  of 
our  history  is  discouraging.  But  these  periods  of  slow  progress 
are  mere  eddies  in  the  great  stream  of  progress.  A  view  of  a 
longer  period  such  as  the  fact  that  the  census  of  1871  showed  a 
population  of  a  little  over  three  and  a  half  millions,  while  to-day 
it  is  recorded  at  about  ten  millions.  The  acreage  of  wheat  has 
increased  from  1,647,781  to  nearly  22,000,000;  the  mineral  pro- 
duction from  $10,220,000  to  $225,000,000;  the  manufactured  pro- 
ducts from  $221,618,000  to  $2,781,165,515;  external  trade  from 
$141,884,412  to  about  two  billions;  mileage  of  steam  railways 
from  2,695  to  40,061,  in  addition  to  1,737  miles  of  electric  railways, 
none  of  which  was  in  existence  in  the  earlier  period. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  marks  of  material  progress.  Other  things 
have  not  been  neglected.  In  1881  the  enrolment  of  children  in 
the  schools  was  891,000.  In  1924  it  was  more  than  two  millions. 
The  number  of  teachers  increased  in  the  same  period  from  18,016 
to  62,302.  The  expenditure  on  education  was  $11,044,925  in  1901 
and  $119,484,033  in  1925.  being  a  twelvefold  increase  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  There  are  some  who  grumble  at  this 
expenditure  of  money,  but  willingness  to  spend  money  in  this  way 
is  one  of  the  marks  of  a  high  standard  of  civilization. 

Confederation  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  political  develop- 
ment of  Canada.  It  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  celebrating  that 
event  to  go  further  back  and  trace  the  growth  of  self-government 
from  the  earliest  times.  There  is  the  romantic  story  of  the  early 
explorers  and  missionaries  and  of  the  pioneers  of  old  Canada. 
Parkman's  fascinating  pages  of  the  pioneers  of  the  old  French 
regime.  The  struggles  and  hardships  of  the  pioneers  of  Upper 
Canada  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  comfort  and  prosperity 
we  now  enjoy  are  full  of  human  interest  and  it  is  right  and  fitting 
that  in  a  historical  celebration  we  should  be  reminded  of  these 
things.  This  reminder  should  not  be  confined  to  one  day.  Par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid  to  Canadian  history  in  our  schools 
during  the  whole  year.  The  school  regulations  should  be  modified 
so  as  to  allow  more  time  and  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  this  subject. 

Perhaps  we  are  lacking  in  poets  of  patriotic  fervour,  but  some 
day  there  may  arise  a  lyricist  like  Robert  Burns  who  appeared  in 
Scotland,  when  patriotism  was  at  low  ebb  and  who,  through  his 
own  fierce  love  of  country,  imbued  into  some  of  his  finest  poems 
a  fire  that  aroused  a  feeling  in  Scotland  that  had  been  dormant 
for  years.  In  recalling  the  deeds  ,of  Scottish  heroes  he  lifted 
Scotch  pride  from  the  kires  of  despondency  in  which  it  had  fallen, 
and  Scotland  to  this  day  is  a  significant  portion  of  the  Empire  for 
"that  man's  the  best  Cosmopolite  who  loves  his  country  best." 
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ADDRESS  ON  CULTURAL  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

By  D.  A.  Campbell,  Director  of  Technical  Education,  before 

Urban  Trustees'  and  Ratepayers'  Association,  at 

Toronto,  April  19th,  1927. 

Cultural  Vocational  Schools 

-^The  title  on  the  programme,  "Cultural  Vocational  Schools" 
was  chosen  for  me  by  your  executive,  and  your  secretary,  in  his 
letter  asking  me  to  speak  on  this  subject  stated  that  one  type  of 
school  might  not  be  adequate  for  the  practical  needs  of  life,  but 
on  the  other  hand  there  might  be  in  a  purely  vocational  school  a 
lack  of  cultural  training  necessary  to  prepare  the  youth  to  enjoy 
life  and  discharge  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

I  have  no  intention  of  dealing  with  the  statement  that  any  one 
type  of  school  at  present  established  might  not  be  practical  enough. 
In  any  case  some  of  my  colleagues  at  the  Department  of  Education 
might  not  agree  with  me  upon  such  a  point,  and  to  avoid  em- 
barrassments we  have  tacitly  agreed  upon  the  wise  policy  that  each 
should  attend  to  his  own  business. 

Not  Trade  Schools 

Acting  under  this  policy,  I  am  at  liberty,  however,  to  speak 
freely  about  vocational  schools  and  the  conception  of  them  at 
present  held,  by  the  Department,  and  describe  some  of  the  main 
features  of  these  schools  as  they  exist  in  this  Province.  It  may 
be  stated  at  the  outset  that  they  are  not  trade  schools  with  training 
in  a  very  limited  field  and  with  a  complete  absence  of  what  is 
designated  as  cultural  subjects  in  their  curricula.  A  number 
of  these  trade  schools  are  in  existence  in  the  Province.  They  are 
private  schools,  and  are  operated  for  gain.  All  the  vocational 
schools  established  in  the  Province  are  very  different  from  trade 
schools,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  in  a  position  to  judge,  there  is  no 
disposition  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  trade  school  idea 
in  the  educational  system,  since  it  would  mean  the  elimination  of 
subjects  which  are  considered  essential  for  building  up  a  good 
intelligent  citizenship. 

Not  Prevocational  Schools 

Neither  are  these  vocational  schools  merely  prevocational 
schools  as  the  term  is  in  use  in  this  Province  and  on  this  continent. 
Many  of  our  vocational  schools  have   established   prevocational 
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industrial  courses  for  first  year  students.  The  main  feature  in 
these  courses  is  a  variety  of  shop  work  with  no  speciaHzation,  and 
the  purpose  of  such  courses  is  to  enable  students  to  find  themselves. 
These  courses  have  appealed  so  strongly  to  some,  that  those 
finding  courses  are  continued  for  two  and  even  three  years  in 
some  cases.  This  prolonged  scattering  of  a  student's  time  among 
different  shops  would  leave  him  inadequately  trained  in  any  kind 
of  shop  work  when  he  leaves  school,  and  would  be  certain  to  lead 
to  serious  reflections  upon  the  work  of  the  schools  by  the  employ- 
ing industries.  Such  a  policy  as  I  have  mentioned  would  in 
practice  provide  less  than  twenty-five  days'  training  of  eight  hours 
per  day  in  any  one  kind  of  shop  work  during  a  period  of  two  years* 
attendance  at  school.  For  this  reason,  our  schools  are  advised 
not  to  prolong  the  prevocational  period.  Our  commercial  schools, 
mining  schools,  and  agricultural  schools  have  no  prevocational 
courses  at  present.  I  would  like  to  repeat  that  our  vocational 
schools  are  neither  trade  schools  nor  prevocational  schools,  and 
it  might  be  added  in  passing  that,  although  considerable  guidance 
is  afforded  to  students  in  vocational  schools,  the  schools  themselves 
are  not  vocational-guidance  schools. 

Changing  Conceptions — New  Subjects 

For  many  years  the  accepted  conception  of  a  school  was  a 
building  with  a  room  or  rooms  equipped  with  desks,  seats  and 
blackboards.  This  conception  had  to  be  enlarged  when  science 
became  fixed  in  the  curriculum.  A  different  kind  of  room  was 
required  since  it  became  necessary  to  have  tables  for  experiments 
using  water,  gas  and  electricity,  and  to  have  a  considerable  variety 
of  apparatus  in  addition  to  merely  chalk  and  textbooks.  Next 
followed  a  manual  training  room,  and  a  room  for  household  science. 
Also  came  special  room  for  typewriting,  for  art  and  for  geography 
with  its  maps,  globes  and  museum  cabinets.  Up  to  this  point 
these  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  academic  high  school,  and 
are  mentioned  merely  as  representing  a  drift  of  opinion  toward  the 
concrete  and  the  practical.  These  changes  in  accommodation 
and  in  school  structure  have  become  nearly  as  permanent,  as 
fixed,  and  as  necessary,  as  the  first  and  original  type  of  classroom. 

Vocational  School  Movement 

During  the  past  ten  years,  there  has  been  a  widespread  desire 
that  there  should  be  another  forward  step  taken  in  the  same 
direction  to  provide  still  more  practical  work.  With  the  liberal 
grants  provided  under  the  Vocational   Education  Act,  and   the 
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initiative  of  local  school  boards  and  committees,  a  large  number 
of  vocational  and  composite  schools  have  been  built  chiefly  within 
the  past  five  years.  Much  of  the  interior  of  these  schools  bear 
no  resemblance  to  class  rooms  since  they  provide  for  a  much  more 
varied  kind  of  work.  The  rooms  are  in  use  for  an  entirely  different 
kind  of  instruction.  Only  a  few  need  be  mentioned.  There  are 
rooms — 

for  machine  shop  work, 

for  woodwork, 

for  motor  mechanics, 

for  electrical  work, 

for  assaying  and  milling  of  ores, 

for  drafting, 

for  dressmaking  and  millinery, 

for  housekeeping, 

for  bookkeeping,  typewriting  and  office  practice, 

for  farm  mechanics  and  agriculture,  with  space  outside  for 

poultry  house  and  yard,  for  orchard   and  vineyard   and   for 

truck  gardening  with,  in  one  or  two  instances,  a  co-operative 

arrangement  with  a  nearby  farmer. 

Various  Kinds  of  Schools 

Since  schools  may  carry  on  such  a  varied  kind  of  instruction, 
it  is  important  that  a  thorough  study  should  be  made  of  the  needs 
of  the  community — not  merely  of  the  local  business  institutions 
and  industries,  but  also  and  especially  of  the  students  who  are 
likely  to  attend.  The  Department  has  in  all  cases  assisted  in 
making  a  survey  and  while  viewing  the  movement  sympathetically 
may  hesitate  to  encourage  a  community  to  enter  upon  an  under- 
taking which  may  prove  burdensome.  It  has  become  necessary 
to  set  up  certain  standards  which  should  be  met  if  the  building 
scheme  proposed  is  to  have  some  certainty  of  justification. 

These  standards  briefly  are — 

1st. — A  sufficient  body  of  students  to  provide  a  three  year 

course  in  any  department. 

2nd. — Suitable  provision  in   the  way  of    shops    and   special 

rooms. 

3rd. — A  properly  qualified  staff  of  teachers.     For  academic 

subjects,  the  teachers  may  hold  certificates  as  for  high  schools. 

For  special  subjects,  such  as  shopwork  the  teachers  must  be 

the  most  skilful  workmen  in  the  community. 
4th.-T-An  approved  course  of  study  covering  at  least  three 

years'  work. 

12  O.E.A. 
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5th. — The  students  must  be  taught  in  separate  units.  This 
means  in  composite  schools  that  the  vocational  students  form 
classes  separate  from  the  academic  classes  for  all  their  instruction. 

Rapid  Growth 

Nearly  all  the  vocational  schools  in  the  province  are  in  the 
adolescent  period.  Some  have  been  sending  forth  their  graduates 
for  a  few  years  only.  Some  will  send  forth  their  first  graduate 
this  year  and  some  have  just  made  a  beginning. 

Although  recently  introduced  their  growth  has  been  one  of  the 
significant  events  in  Education  in  this  province  in  the  last  few 
years.  During  the  past  five  years  the  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  vocational  work  has  grown  from  191  to  530  and  during 
the  same  period  the  number  of  pupils  has  grown  from  2,600  to  15,201. 

The  increase  during  the  past  year  was  3,706  or  sufftcient  in- 
crease in  number  of  pupils  to  fill  seven  schools  each  holding  500 
pupils.  At  the  present  time  the  total  enrolment  in  day  vocational 
schools  comprises  approximately  25  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  enrolled 
in  other  secondary  schools  of  the  Province  with  a  promise  of  rapid 
growth  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  total  number  of  full  time  day  schools  open  throughout  the 
year  was  thirty  not  including  at  the  present  time  four  agricultural 
schools  nor  including  three  full  time  day  schools  in  navigation 
and  engineering  open  during  January,  February  and  March. 

During  the  present  year  several  cities  have  prepared  plans 
for  vocational  schools,  the  latest  being  a  school  of  mining  in  Tim- 
mins,  over  400  miles  north  of  Toronto. 

Their  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  vocational  schools  is  to  provide  young 
people  with  a  good  education  and  in  addition  to  prepare  them  to 
enter  employment  with  sufificient  initial  training  for  business  or 
industry  to  fit  them  for  success,  and  increase  their  earning  capacity, 
efficiency  and  productive  power. 

Results 

On  account  of  their  quite  recent  establishment,  some  schools 
are  unable  as  yet  to  furnish  concrete  evidence  that  the  purpose 
mentioned  is  being  attained.  However,  many  graduates  are  being 
readily  accepted  into  business  and  industry.  In  various  ways 
employers  acknowledge  the  value  and  the  soundness  of  the  training 
given  in  the  vocational  schools,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they 
are  approved  by  organized  labour  associations.  In  Hamilton  the 
apprentices  in  certain  industries  are  required  to  attend  the  Hamilton 
Technical  Institute  for  part  time  instruction. 
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In  Windsor  the  Ford  Motor  Company  accepts  in  its  tool  making 
department  only  graduates  of  the  Windsor- Walkerville  Technical 
School.  In  Ottawa  printing  apprentices  are  in  attendance  at  the 
Technical  School.  In  Kitchener  one  firm  requires  its  apprentices 
to  attend  the  Evening  Classes  of  the  Technical  School.  Quite 
recently  a  province  wide  scheme  has  been  organized  by  employers 
and  organized  labour  comprising  all  those  associated  with  all 
bra.nches  of  the  building  construction  industry  to  establish  an 
apprenticeship  system  and  to  contribute  funds  to  provide  a  wage 
of  $2  per  day  for  all  their  apprentices  who  are  required  to  attend 
the  technical  school  during  periods  of  non-employment.  The 
training  given  is  very  varied  in  the  schools  and  prepares  young 
people  to  learn  a  living  whether  at  a  lathe  or  bench  in  a  machine 
shop,  at  a  switchboard  in  a  power  plant,  in  a  repair  department 
of  a  garage,  in  an  alteration  or  sales  department  of  a  dressmaking 
shop,  in  office  work  with  financial  companies,  and  in  many  other 
fields  where  vocational  training  and  skill  are  required. 

Haileybury  Mining  School 

As  instances  of  the  benefits  of  vocational  education  to  the 
young  people  of  a  community,  it  may  be  enlightening  to  give  some 
of  the  results  secured  at  the  Mining  School  at  Haileybury.  This 
school  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  and  many  of  the 
graduates  are  now  found  actively  engaged  in  work  for  which  they 
were  trained.  From  information  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Tuke, 
the  Principal,  and  Mr.  James  Hill  the  instructor  in  mining,  a 
tabulation  has  been  made  showing  the  occupation  of  sixty  of  the 
graduates  of  this  comparatively  small  school.  The  following 
table  shows  the  occupation  and  the  number  engaged : — 

Occupating  after  Graduation  Number 

Prospectors .  13 

Mill  men  (mining) 11 

Assayers 7 

Mine  Surveyors 7 

Assistant  foremen  or  superintnedents 8 

Mine  Scouts 4 

Mine  Managers 2 

Mining  Engineers. 2 

Mechanics. ; 2 

Field  Foreman 

Draftsman 

Mining  Instructor 

Mine  Broker 

Scholarship  at  University 
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It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  the  list  given  that  out  of  a  total  of 
sixty  at  work,  some  are  holding  very  responsible  positions  with 
mining  companies,  while  over  half  are  earning  their  living  as 
skilled  workers,  in  the  field  as  prospectors  or  about  the  mines  as 
millmen  or  mechanics. 

The  Latest  Phase  (Agriculture) 

The  latest  phase  of  vocational  education  is  agricultural;  at 
present  there  are  four  vocational  agricultural  departments  in 
operation.  This  latest  development  is  likely  to  be  the  one  in 
which  a  rapid  expanse  will  occur  in  the  near  future.  Provision 
has  been  made  in  the  regulations  to  meet  it,  and  liberal  assistance 
is  provided  for  expenditures  on  capital  account  and  on  main- 
tenance. The  most  recent  school  of  this  kind  was  established  at 
Ridgetown  and  opened  in  September,  1926.  A  beginning  was 
made  with  twenty-five  boys  enrolled  for  a  full  first  year  course, 
and  twenty-five  young  men  from  the  district  enrolled  for  a  winter 
course  which  ran  from  January  to  March  until  their  labour  was 
again  required  on  the  farm.  So  well  pleased  were  these  young 
men  with  their  first  course,  that  they  told  me  they  intended  to 
return  for  a  more  advanced  course  which  will  begin  next  year  on 
December  1st  when  work  on  the  farm  slackens. 

Culture  in  Secondary  Schools 

Abstract  qualities  are  as  elusive  as  ghosts.  Some  old  people 
may  say  that  such  an  abstract  quality  as  culture  may  be  obtained 
by  a  study  of  the  gentleness  of  Caesar  as  he  describes  it  in  his 
Bellum  Brittanicum.  Those  who  secure  their  culture  in  this 
fashion  may  deny  that  it  may  be  obtained  by  placing  one  eye  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  microscope  in  an  endeavour  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  of  the  infinitesimal  things  of  life,  or  by  placing  both 
eyes  at  the  lower  end  of  a  telescope  to  observe  the  infinite  wonders 
and  glories  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  They  might  also  point  to 
the  futility  of  the  endeavour  to  obtain  it  by  working  with  machines 
which  give  us  those  perfections  which  are  the  necessities  and 
wonders  of  modern  life.  It  might  elude  even  those  who  work  in 
laboratories  which  have,  for  our  edification  and  astonishment, 
given  us  the  radio  television  and  those  chemical  and  biological 
substances  which  have  literally  brought  back  the  dead  to  life. 
On  account  of  the  futility  of  reaching  any  finality  in  this  field  of 
controversy  concerning  the  abstract,  I  do  not  propose  to  deal 
with  such  methods  of  obtaining  culture,  since  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  explain  a  Shakespeare  on  the  one  hand,  or  a 
Kelvin  on  the  other,  in  a  simple  way. 
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If  it  be  granted,  however,  that  culture  may  be  obtained  in 
our  secondary  schools,  it  must  come  from  the  subjects,  taught. 
These  subjects  may  be  grouped  as  follows: — 

(a)  English — including     literature,     composition,     grammar 
and  spelling. 

(b)  Mathematics — including  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry 
and  Trigonometry. 

(c)  Science — including  chiefly  Physiography  and  Geography, 
Physics  and  Chemistry. 

(d)  History — Canadian,  British. 

(e)  Languages — French. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  named  all  the  subjects  common  to 
all  the  courses  in  all  the  schools.  There  is  no  essential  difference, 
so  far  in  any  of  the  schools.  Beyond  this  point  in  the  academic 
schools  you  find  other  foreign  languages  and  ancient  and  medieval 
history,  and  as  a  substitute  in  the  Vocational  Schools  Mechanical 
Drawing  or  Art  and  practical  or  technical  work  with  Industrial 
and  Commercial  History. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  group  of  subjects,  English,  Mathe- 
matics, Science  and  History  is  common  to  all  schools  in  the  Pro- 
vince. If  culture  depends  on  these,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it  in 
any  school  in  the  Province,  not  less  in  one  than  in  the  other  since 
all  the  factors  fot  guaranteeing  it  are  present  in  all.  These  factors 
are : — 

(1)  The  subjects  themselves — common  to  all. 

(2)  The  time  devoted  to  them  during  the  school  year.  This  is 
approximately  the  same  throughout  all  the  schools  in  the  Province,, 
and  does  not  show  greater  differences  between  vocational  schools 
and  collegiate  institutes  than  between  collegiate  institutes  them- 
selves. 

(3)  The  teachers  employed  to  give  instruction  in  these  subjects. 
The  Regulations  require  that  teachers  in  vocational  schools 
shall  hold  similar  certificates  to  those  held  in  other  schools.  Since 
these  schools  are  new,  the  policy  of  the  Department  has  been  to 
assist,  through  grants  school  boards  to  employ  able  teachers  to 
establish  a  good  opinion  of  the  work  as  soon  as  possible  in  com- 
munities where  these  schools  exist.  No  encouragement  is  given 
to  boards  or  principals  to  employ  weak  or  ineffective  teachers. 

If  culture  is  produced  elsewhere  in  the  school  system  it  may  be 
obtained  in  the  vocational  schools,  since  the  academic  subjects 
are  the  same,  the  teachers  have  equal  qualifications,  and  the  time 
devoted  to  the  subjects  per  week  is  approximately  the  same. 
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VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS 
A.  B.  Throop,  Renfrew. 

If  you  were  given  a  choice  for  your  boy,  what  would  you  choose 
for  him?  I  can  imagine  some  saying,  I  would  like  my  boy  to  be 
a  genius.  However,  the  Department  of  Education  for  Ontario 
says,  "No,  we  do  not  attempt  to  make  a  boy  that."  The  thing 
of  first  importance  is  health,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  with- 
out health  brilliancy  is  a  sad  thing.  In  order  to  promote  health, 
the  Department  have  laid  down  certain  rules  as  to  buildings, 
amount  of  air-space,  lighting,  etc.,  and  have  appointed  specialists 
in  physical  culture  to  give  instruction  in  correct  carriage,  breath- 
ing, etc.  Granted  then  that  your  boy  has  health,  would  your 
choice  for  him  be  brilliancy.  The  Department  says  "No."  Sec- 
ondly comes  morality,  and  by  this  is  meant  morality  in  its  broadest 
sense — honesty,  truthfulness,  loyalty,  etc.,  and  this  is  to  be  taught 
more  perhaps  by  example  than  precept.  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  brilliancy  without  morality  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

What  is  the  aim  of  education?  To  this  question  there  are  a 
host  of  answers.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Department  of  Education 
have  never  stated  in  so  many  words  what  they  considered  the 
aim  of  education,  but  they  will  agree  with  this  as  part  of  their  aim: 
"To  so  endow  the  individual  that  he  or  she  may  be  better  able  to 
meet  the  problems  of  life  as  they  arise." 

It  follows  that  different  vocations  present  different  problems 
peculiar  to  themselves.  The  problems  of  a  physician  differ  from 
those  of  a  watchmaker,  those  of  a  lawyer  from  those  of  a  farmer. 
We  are  able  to  anticipate  some  of  the  problems  that  have  to  be 
met  by  the  different  vocations  and  give  instruction  that  will  help 
the  individual  to  meet  his  problems  with  more  ease  and  dispatch, 
and  if  we  are  to  have  a  broad  educational  system  in  Ontario  we 
must  have  in  it  a  place  where  agriculture  is  taught  as  a  vocational 
subject. 

The  prime  need  of  Canada  as  a  whole  is,  first,  an  intelHgent 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  such  a  cultivation  as  will  produce  crops  at 
a  profit  and  leave  the  land  in  as  fertile  a  condition  as  previously, 
and  secondly,  a  permanent  agricultural  population,  one  that  can 
farm  at  a  profit  sufficiently  large  to  insure  a  high  standard  of 
living.  To-day  we  are  faced  with  the  spectacle  of  young  people 
deserting  the  homesteads  of  their  parents.  Of  course,  it  is  the 
inherent  right  of  every  boy,  whether  of  city,  town  or  country,  to 
choose  his  own  vocation  in  life.  This  natural  inherited  right  was 
exercised  by  his  grandparents  before  him.     But  if  the  country 
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boy  does  choose  to  be  one  of  the  vast  permanent  agriculture  popu- 
lation, should  not  the  state  help  him  to  acquire  that  knowledge 
and  training  that  will  lead  to  happiness  and  prosperity  in  his 
vocation,  "help  him  to  meet  his  problems"? 

Hard  physical  work  was  once  the  all-important  factor  in  farm 
success,  clearing  and  improving  the  land  and  supplying  home  need 
were  the  main  objects,  mechanical  aids  were  few  and  capital 
scarce.  Hard  work  will  always  be  necessary  for  success  in  farming 
or  any  other  vocation.  ''Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  sweat," 
but  good  management  and  sound  judgment  are  equally  essential. 
If  a  boy  decides  to  make  agriculture  his  life  work,  he  has  a  right 
to  the  opportunity  of  equipping  himself  mentally  for  his  vocation. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  in  this  Province  both  agricultural  col- 
leges and  schools,  which  have  done  and  are  doing  excellent  work, 
but  they  do  not  reach  the  boy  on  the  back  concession,  who  cannot 
be  spared  for  long  sessions  and  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to 
send  him  away  to  these  institutions.  Is  he  not  entitled  to  some 
consideration? 

It  is  to  meet  just  this  situation  that  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has,  in  conjunction  with  school  boards,  established  vocational 
agricultural  schools  in  certain  places  in  Ontario,  and  are  prepared 
to  establish  more.  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  of  the  per- 
centage of  farm  boys  who  enter  high  schools  and  leave  at  the  end 
of  one  or  two  years,  either  to  go  back  to  the  farm  with  a  training 
that  has  but  slight  relationship  to  their  work,  or  more  likely  to 
drift  into  some  factory.  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  boy  who  is 
pursuing  a  course  leading  to  matriculation  or  beyond;  it  is,  as  I 
say,  his  inherited  right  to  choose  his  vocation.  But  for  the  boys 
whose  natural  inclinations  are  to  be  farmers  and  who  can  spend 
only  one  or  two  years  at  secondary  schools,  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  there  may  be  a  better  course  for  them  than  the  ordinary 
matriculation  course. 

The  vocational  school  in  agriculture  attempts  to  fill  the  position 
of  offering  a  suitable  course  to  the  boy  who  wants  to  be  a  farmer 
and  who  can  spend  only  two,  one,  or  even  less  than  a  year,  in  a 
secondary  school.  It  also  offers  inducements  to  the  farm  boy  who 
would  never  enter  on  the  ordinary  matriculation  course. 

What  does  the  vocational  school  in  agriculture  attempt  to 
teach?  First  of  all,  those  subjects  which  are  common  to  all  voca- 
tions— English,  history,  civics,  geography,  and  then  the  subjects 
related  to  agriculture.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  give  intensive 
study  to  all  the  subjects  of  agriculture,  but  agriculture  is  a  utili- 
tarian subject  and  should  be  taught  as  such.  The  object  is  not 
to  teach  pupils  to  be  teachers  of  agriculture,  but  to  teach  them  to 
farm  and  to  present  the  subject  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  take 
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something  back  each  week  that  may  help  them  in  their  farm 
practice.  For  example,  in  live  stock  work,  if  we  are  going  to 
improve  our  live  stock,  it  can  only  be  done  by  teaching  what  con- 
stitutes good  live  stock.  This  work  is  done  to  a  small  extent  in 
the  class  room  by  use  of  pictures,  charts,  etc.,  but  the  essential 
part  of  the  work  is  done  in  actual  handling  and  judging  of  the 
animals.  Trips  are  taken  to  the  best  herds  in  the  community  and 
practice  in  judging  and  giving  reasons  for  placing  is  done.  Feed- 
ing and  care  of  live  stock  lends  itself  very  well  to  a  home  project; 
suitability  and  cost  of  feeds  are  taken  up.  Poultry — a  flock  of 
chickens  are  kept  at  the  school  and  managed  in  a  manner  to  pro- 
duce results;  careful  records  are  kept  of  costs.  Each  pupil  keeps 
an  account  of  costs  of  his  own  flock;  crate  fattening  chickens  is 
also  carried  on,  as  well  as  hatching  and  care  of  baby  chicks.  Man- 
agement of  soil  by  experiments  show,  capilliary  action,  osmosis, 
value  of  drainage,  simple  analysis  of  soil  to  show  need  of  lime, 
benefit  of  humus,  fertilizers,  etc.  Bacteriology  in  relation  to  soil, 
plant  diseases,  smuts  and  rust,  their  prevention  and  control, 
diseases  of  animals.  Field  Husbandry — selection  of  crops,  crop, 
management,  judging  grain,  etc.  Orcharding  practice,  vegetable 
and  fruit  growing.  Farm  mechanics — gas  engines,  tractor,  actual 
practice  in  proper  ploughing;  woodworking — making  useful  farm 
articles,  such  as  oat-sprouter,  feed-hoppers,  ladders,  etc.;  framing 
simple  building,  how  to  erect  rafter,  steps,  etc.  Concrete — 
trough,    post.     Forge    work,    splicing    rope.     Farm    accounting. 

Such  a  course  seems  the  logical  one  for  a  boy  who  wants  to 
farm  and  who  can  take  only  a  year  or  so  at  a  secondary  school. 
It  also  holds  out  inducement  for  the  boy  who  would  not  go  to 
secondary  school  for  the  ordinary  course.  The  object  of  the 
course  is  that  the  boy  may  return  to  his  vocation,  with  a  broader 
outlook  on  life,  with  a  pride  and  sane  reliance  born  of  knowledge, 
and  with  a  somewhat  greater  capacity  to  meet  the  problems 
peculiar  to  farming. 

The  crucial  test  of  education  is  whether  or  not  the  pupil  leaves 
the  school  with  a  desire  to  gain  further  knowledge.  If  the  boy 
attending  a  vocational  agriculture  school,  has  been  able  to  put 
into  practice  some  of  his  gained  knowledge,  if  he  has  been  able  to 
meet  his  problems  better  than  before  his  training,  he  will  go  out 
with  a  desire  for  further  knowledge. 
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UNIVERSITY  TRAINING  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
Mr.  K.  p.  R.  Neville,  Ph.D.,  London,  Canada. 

Before  beginning  this  paper  I  wish  to  make  perfectly  plain  and 
emphatic  the  statement  that  nothing  that  may  be  said  reflects 
the  sentiment  of  the  institution  with  which  I  happen  to  be  pro- 
fessionally connected.  We  have  never  in  our  Senate  or  in  Faculty 
discussed  the  question  of  Junior  Colleges  under  that  or  any  other 
name  whatever,  and  there  has  never  been  any  effort  to  formulate 
an  official  opinion  for  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  as  a 
corporate  body.  The  ideas  that  may  herein  be  set  forth  are  indi- 
vidual and  the  conclusions  have  been  reached  on  academic  hypo- 
theses with  no  weather-eye  cast  toward  expediency,  and  with  no 
political  bias  whatever. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  last  two  or  three  decades  that  there 
has  been  a  marked  tendency  toward  a  higher  level  of  general 
education  among  the  masses.  The  secondary  school  population 
has  grown  by  the  bromidic  "leaps  and  bounds";  the  number  of 
candidates  who  wrote  Matriculation  and  Normal  Entrance  in 
1926  was  almost  as  large  as  the  number  who  took  High  School 
Entrance  in  1896.  Where  it  used  to  be  considered  that  anything 
short  of  a  general  standard  of  education  represented  by  High 
School  Entrance  was  reprehensible  and  that  the  section  of  our 
population  whose  accomplishments  fell  below  this  minimum  were 
approximately  illiterate,  we  have  to-day  reached  the  point  where 
a  high  school  education  is  conceived  the  absolute  minimum  of 
qualification  for  anyone  who  can  hope  to  escape  the  imputation  of 
near-illiteracy.  In  other  words,  the  minimum  period  of  training  has 
been  increased  by  four  years  on  the  average.  Those  who  would  be 
somewhat  better  trained  than  their  fellows  must  to-day  go  beyond 
the  matriculation  stage,  as  they  used  to  go  beyond  the  entrance 
stage;  and  over  all  this  continent  colleges  and  universities  have 
enrolled  increasing  numbers  or  have  sprung  up  absolutely  new  to 
meet  this  popular  demand  for  "something  better." 

A  few  years  ago  Julian  S.  Huxley,  the  scientist  grandson  of  a 
scientist  grandfather,  served  at  Rice  Institute  of  Houston,  Texas, 
for  some  years  in  the  capacity  of  professor.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  wrote  his  impressions  of  United  States  education  for 
the  London  Spectator.  After  commenting  on  this  tremendous 
increase  in  enrolment,  that  we  have  mentioned,  in  all  American 
universities,  but  especially  in  the  great  State  schools  in  the  Middle 
West  and  West,  he  said  that  the  Americans  were  coping  bravely 
with  the  malady  of  swelled  attendance  by  applying,  in  addition 
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to  the  old  tried  entrance  examination,  intelligence  tests  and  other 
psychological  instruments  of  measurement.  He  adds:  "Mean- 
while, however,  another  remedy  is  being  proposed,  and  in  many 
places  already  carried  into  effect — the  establishment  of  junior 
colleges.  The  junior  college  is  an  institution  like  a  college,  in 
which,  however,  the  course  lasts  only  for  two  instead  of  four  years. 
It  will  exist  for  those  who  cannot  spare  the  time  or  money  for  the 
full  college  course,  and  also  for  those  others  who  would  not  profit 
by  it.  The  existence  of  such  places,  if  properly  run,  would  un- 
doubtedly help  to  bridge  the  gap  between  common  sense  and 
abstract  democracy."  Professor  Huxley  has  touched  on  a  few  of 
the  causes  for  the  establishment  of  these  local  institutions,  but  his 
reasons  are  not  nearly  so  exhaustive  as  are  the  conclusions  reached 
by  Professor  Leonard  V.  Koos,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
who  in  1924  published  a  study  of  the  junior  college  movement  in 
the  United  States.  He  finds  that  there  were  assigned  twenty-one 
special  reasons  for  the  organization  of  the  junior  college  by  the 
207  junior  colleges  which  answered  his  questionnaire.  Of  these, 
some  fifteen  can  be  cited  as  likely  to  apply  to  Ontario  conditions. 

1.  To  offer  two  years  of  work  acceptable  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

2.  To  complete  education  of  those  who  cannot  take  the  whole 
course. 

3.  To  provide  occupational  training  of  the  grade  of  the  first 
years  of  the  university. 

4.  To  popularize  higher  education. 

5.  To  continue  home  influences  during  immaturity. 

6.  To  afford,  through  small  units,  opportunity  for  attention  to 
the  individual  student. 

7.  To  place  in  the  secondary  school,   or  at  least  outside  the 
university,  all  the  work  belonging  there. 

8.  To  make  secondary  school  period  coincide,  speaking  by  and 
large,  with  adolescence. 

9.  To  economize  time  and  expense  by  avoiding  duplication. 

10.  To  relieve  the  university. 

11.  To  make  possible  real  university  functioning. 

12.  To  assure  better  preparation  for  university  work. 

13.  To  improve  high  school  instruction. 

14.  To  offer  work  meeting  local  needs. 

15.  To  elevate  the  cultural  tone  of  the  community. 

May  I  add,  for  your  information,  that  No.  1  is  the  most  fre- 
quently assigned  reason  mentioned  in  95  per  cent,  of  the  reports. 

Nos.  4  and  5,  bracketed,  stand  second  mentioned  in  80  per  cent. 
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No.  3  Stands  third,  mentioned  in  55  per  cent. 

No.  7  stands  fourth,  mentioned  in  50  per  cent. 

Nos.  2  and  11,  bracketed,  stand  sixth,  mentioned  in  45  per  cent. 

Nos.  6,  10  and  14,  bracketed,  stand  ninth,  mentioned  in  35  per 
cent. 

With  the  general  principle  of  the  establishment  of  educational 
institutions  that  foster  some  of  these  purposes  nobody  can  find 
any  fault.  For  example,  it  would  seem  only  reasonable  for  those 
in  education  to  think  that  more  of  their  approved  commodity 
should  be  accessible  at  local  centres.  The  olden  days  saw  at 
least  one  high  school  in  every  county.  The  children  of  those  days 
did  not  have  to  go  any  great  distances  from  home  to  attain  their 
first  educational  objective,  In  the  wider,  larger  to-day  the  same 
accessibiUty  of  opportunity  for  supplementing  the  minimum 
standard  is  desirable.  Any  effort  to  close,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
geographical  gap  between  the  high  school  and  the  university  is 
distinctly  laudable.  Thus  alone  can  some  students,  often  the 
brightest,  advance  beyond  their  minimum  status.  Let  me  cite  a 
few  illustrations.  Out  of  743  students  who  are  attending  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  this  year  from  the  fourteen  counties 
mentioned  in  the  Act  of  1923  touching  that  University,  393  or 
53  per  cent,  come  from  London  or  Middlesex  County.  In  the 
report  of  the  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1926,  we  find  that  out  of  a  total  of  5,480  students, 
2,403  or  43.8  per  cent,  come  from  the  City  of  Toronto.  If  there 
were  available  for  public  consumption  any  statistics  to  show  how 
many  of  the  other  2,502  Ontario  students  come  from  within  a 
radius  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  figure  53  per  cent,  mentioned  for 
Western  would  be  far  exceeded  at  Toronto.  Harvard  University 
has  every  right  to  be  considered  a  national  university,  if  there  is 
one  in  the  United  States.  But  again,  figures  show  that  over  4,000 
of  their  registration  of  about  8,000  come  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. A  couple  of  years  ago  it  was  said  that  more  students 
from  Kingston  (a  city  of  25,000  population)  attended  Queen's 
than  go  from  Hamilton  (a  city  of  125,000)  to  any  and  all 
centres  of  university  education  combined.  There  is  no  gain- 
saying the  fact  that  accessibility  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  democratizing  education. 

Those  who  teach  at  universities  would  certainly  approve  of  a 
scheme  whereby  the  university  could  devote  itself  to  real  univer- 
sity instruction.  We  know  that  there  is  a  sharp  break  between 
the  kind  of  work  that  is  taught  in  our  high  schools  and  even  the 
better  collegiate  institutes  and  the  kind  of  work  that  is  demanded 
of  the  students  in  the  university.     It  is  our  experience  that  prac- 
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tically  one  year  of  a  student's  university  career  is  spent  in  getting 
adjusted  to  new  methods  and  demands.  If  this  transition  could 
be  accomplished  outside  the  university,  a  great  deal  of  our  prob- 
lem would  be  eliminated  and  the  university  would  not  have  to 
spend  time  in  training  to  proper  methods  and  viewpoints  that 
portion  of  its  students  who  have  come  from  the  junior  college. 

But  the  introduction  of  another  element — call  it,  if  you  will,. 
Junior  College,  and,  with  Huxley,  define  it  as  an  organization  in 
the  educational  system  to  take  care  of  two  years'  university  work — 
would  involve  a  re-arrangement  of  our  whole  educational  system. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  rather  familiar  with  an  educational 
period  consisting  of  eight  years  in  the  public  school,  four  or  five 
years  in  the  high  school,  and  five  or  four  years  in  the  university — 
a  total  of  seventeen  years.  Any  change  would  necessitate  dividing 
the  same  seventeen  years  into  sections  different  from  those  at 
present  in  existence.  There  are  three  suggested  ways  of  effecting 
this  division: 

1.  By  introducing,  after  the  eight  years  of  public  school,  six 
years  of  high  school  work  under  one  organization  and  one  staff. 
Then  follow  this  by  three  years  of  university  work. 

2.  By  restricting  high  school  work  to  the  present  four  years  up 
to  junior  matriculation  and  adding  thereto  two  years  of  junior 
college  work  under  its  own  distinct  organization  and  its  own  dis- 
tinct staff;   then  three  years  of  university  work. 

3.  By  giving  six  years  in  the  public  school,  grouping  Grades  7 
and  8  of  the  public  school  with  the  first  two  years  of  the  present 
high  school  to  make  a  junior  high  school  unit,  and  following  this 
by  four  years  of  senior  high  school  to  cover  the  work  now  done  for 
matriculation  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  high  school, 
and  the  first  two  years  of  the  university.  This,  unquestionably 
my  favourite  plan  of  adjustment,  would  give  us  two  new  separate 
high  school  units  under  separate  organization  and  separate  in- 
struction (no  unit  would  be  so  short  as  to  produce  a  choppy  dis- 
continuity);   then  three  years  of  university. 

The  first  solution  seems  to  be  the  one  that  finds  favour  in  certain 
quarters  in  this  Province.  There  are  definite  considerations,  how- 
ever, that  perhaps  leave  this  plan  anything  but  ideal.  In  the 
first  place,  to  quote  Professor  Huxley  again,  "An  actual  danger 
exists  in  the  fact  that  many  ambitious  municipalities  are  creating 
municipal  junior  colleges  by  a  simple  extension  of  their  existing 
high  school  system.  This  is  not  at  all  what  is  needed.  No  college, 
however  junior,  should  be  simply  a  continuation  of  high  school" 
Further,  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  is  bad  pedagogy  and  bad 
psychology  to  keep  a  young  man  or  woman  in  the  same  environ- 
ment in  his  or  her  adolescence  for  any  period  as  long  drawn  out  as 
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six  years.  In  that  time  he  or  she  develops  a  swelled  ego-concept, 
becomes  self-satisfied  and  inclined  to  rest  on  local  prominence  due 
to  survival  through  a  multiplicity  of  years  rather  than  to  accom- 
plishment in  those  years.  A  change  of -environment  injects  the 
necessary  stimulus  to  renew  ambition,  effects  a  proper  orientation 
to  maturer  life,  and  instils  a  freshness  and  vigour  in  the  student's 
old  life  that  makes  him  or  her  creative,  alert,  acquisitive  and  for- 
ward-looking, rather  than  lackadaisical,  lethargic  and  backward- 
gazing.  This  may  seem  high-sounding  educational  theory.  It  is 
more  than  words.     It  enshrines  a  profound  educational  truth. 

Practically  all  the  objections  that  have  been  suggested  are 
removed  by  or  are  adequately  answered  by  the  second  of  the  three 
possible  arrangements,  namely,  a  four-year  high  school  composed 
as  at  present  of  the  elements  of  our  system  that  fall  between  high 
school  entrance  and  complete  pass  junior  matriculation,  and  a 
two-year  junior  college  under  separate  management,  in  separate 
buildings  from  the  high  school,  with  brand  new  curricula,  and 
completely  independent  from  anything  that  we  now  have.  To 
make  a  place  for  such  a  junior  college  the  secondary  school  system, 
as  at  present  organized,  will  have  to  sacrifice  a  great  deal,  speci- 
fically its  fifth  year  and  honour  matriculation  work.  The  uni- 
versities will  have  to  remake  themselves  even  more  thoroughly 
than  the  secondary  schools,  because,  if  they  are  allowed,  as  they 
should  be,  to  retain  the  first  two  years  of  their  courses,  these  two 
years  will  have  to  be  organized  as  a  junior  college  within  the 
university,  and  this  college  would  have  to  be  exactly  parallel  to 
all  the  other  junior  colleges  in  the  Province.  Above  that  would  be 
the  university  proper,  with  its  attention  directed  to  what  would 
be  left  of  its  courses  (two  years  of  pass  work  and  three  or  four  of 
honour  work). 

There  are  certain  factors  in  this  system  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention.  These  suggestions  have  grown  out  of  an  examina- 
tion of  the  junior  college  movement  in  the  United  States.  We 
should  not  be  above  using  the  experience  of  our  neighbours  to  the 
south  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  to  apply  to  our  conditions.  Canada, 
more  restrictedly  Ontario,  has  no  monopoly  on  the  type  of  brain 
that  is  requisite  for  research,  no  monopoly  on  educational  experi- 
ence. It  is  folly  to  assume  that  wisdom  is  vouchsafed  to  us  alone 
and  will  die  with  us.  Canada  owes  much  of  the  framework  of  her 
secondary  educational  system  to  the  United  States,  directly  of 
course  to  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  other  similar  transplantings 
from  old  England.  If  our  troubles  emanated  from  the  system 
over  the  line,  it  is  only  fair  and  reasonable  that  we  should  avail 
ourselves  of  any  suggestions  that  they  have  to  offer  to  help  us 
extricate  ourselves  from  our  difficulties. 
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First  let  us  consider  the  staff:  There  should  be  no  reason  in 
this  age  to  sound  a  warning  against  the  fatal  policy  of  considering 
appointments  to  the  staffs  of  these  college-grade  institutions  as 
either  rewards  for  political  services  or  as  soft  berths  for  the  in- 
effective twilight  of  pedagogical  careers.  It  would  be  an  insult  to 
suggest  such  a  policy  by  merely  mentioning  it  here,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  in  more  than  one  case  every  year  across  this 
continent  appointments  have  been  made  that  can  be  justified  on 
no  other  grounds  than  rank  favouritism.  But  this  junior  college 
will  occupy  such  a  strategic  position  in  our  educational  system 
that  in  it  less  than  anywhere  else  should  any  idea  other  than  the 
interest  of  the  service  be  countenanced.  In  scholarship  the  staff 
should  be  better  equipped  than  the  average  of  those  who  handle 
freshmen  sections  in  our  four-year  universities,  because  they  are 
not  likely  to  have  colleagues  in  their  own  departments  who  can, 
from  a  deep  knowledge  and  wider  experience,  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  the  hourly  problems  of  the  junior  member  of  the  staff. 
No  teacher  who  has  not  an  honour  degree  in  his  special  subject 
should  stand  a  remote  chance  of  appointment.  It  is  not  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  every  specialist  in  our  system  would  be, 
ipso  facto,  qualified  for  a  junior  college  staff  appointment.  There 
are  specialists  who,  safe  in  the  assurance  that  a  specialist  for  once 
is  a  specialist  for  always,  go  to  seed  on  their  first  jobs.  The 
majority,  of  course,  do  keep  an  open  mind,  and  the  progressive 
ones  are  always  alert  to  seize  any  opportunity  that  offers  pro- 
fessional efficiency  or  advancement.  The  specialist  who  tops  off 
his  or  her  professional  training  and  experience  with  graduate  study 
for  at  least  a  year  in  a  recognized  graduate  school  would  be  the 
ideal  man  for  such  a  position,  because  he  is  likely  to  have  the 
university  viewpoint  and  not  the  backward  looking  high  school 
spoon-fed  point  of  view,  which  is  fatal.  If  reasonable  salaries,  a 
teaching-load  not  to  exceed  that  demanded  of  university  instruc- 
tors, and  a  year  the  length  of  the  university  year  are  accepted  as 
standard  for  junior  colleges  there  would  be  no  lack  of  recruits 
ready  to  qualify  for  this  more  advanced  work,  so  that  they  could 
meet  the  minimum  scholarship  requirements  mentioned.  But 
these  teachers  must  have  more  than  scholarship.  It  has  already 
been  stated  the  junior  college  will  be,  as  our  first  two  years  of 
university  are  now,  peopled  primarily  with  a  student  body  so 
immature  that  actual  teaching  of  the  best  possible  type  will  be 
imperative.  For  that  reason  some  guarantee  of  pedagogical  ability 
must  be  offered  by  candidates  for  staff  appointments.  It  would 
not  be  fair  to  say  that  all  candidates  must  be  graduates  of  the 
College  of  Education  of  Ontario,  because  we  certainly  should  con- 
sider the  world  our  field  of  possible  choice.  A  candidate,  if  a 
Canadian,  should  show  graduation  from  the  technical  pedagogical 
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training  school  of  his  province.  If  a  foreigner,  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  furnish  evidence  of  actual  training  in  method  and  theory, 
or  else  of  successful  teaching  experience.  It  is  on  this  group  of 
teachers  that  there  is  going  to  devolve  the  responsibility  for  the 
greatest  transformation  in  the  method  of  study  of  approach  to 
facts  of  knowledge,  that  can  ever  overtake  a  student.  In  these 
two  years  he  must  experience  the  transition  from  spoon-feeding  to 
independence,  and  this  period  should  be  supervised  only  by  those 
who  have  the  evidence  or  the  promise  of  special  gifts  to  accom- 
plish the  readjustment. 

There  should  be  no  debate  on  the  thesis  that  the  staff  positions 
in  such  colleges  are  so  important  that  the  utmost  care  should  be 
taken  to  fill  the  vacancies  with  absolutely  the  best  candidates 
available.  If  they  are  to  compare  in  their  qualifications  with  the 
type  of  man  with  whom  the  undergraduate  in  his  first  two  years 
of  the  university  is  connected,  certain  things  that  obtain  in  the 
secondary  school  system  must  be  eliminated  entirely.  An  ex- 
amination of  240  universities  and  four-year  colleges  shows  that 
only  26.6  per  cent,  of  the  staff  teaching  first  and  second  year  work 
have  only  the  B.A.  degree,  while  45  per  cent,  have  an  M.A.  and 
28  per  cent,  a  Ph.D.  or  some  other  doctor's  degree.  Further,  in 
the  colleges  of  the  list  mentioned,  three-quarters  of  the  men  teach 
in  only  one  department  and  one-fifth  in  two  departments,  while 
in  the  universities  in  the  computation  five-fifths  teach  in  one 
department  only.  N.B. — In  this  computation  French  and  Spanish 
are  two  separate  departments.  The  junior  colleges  in  the  United 
States  have  recognized  the  virility  of  the  opposition  that  they  will 
have  to  face  from  the  constituted  colleges  and  universities  and 
have  made  some  adjustments.  In  163  junior  colleges  that  Pro- 
fessor Koos  has  tabulated,  46.6  per  cent,  have  the  first  degree 
only,  46.6  per  cent,  (exactly  the  same  figure)  have  an  M.A.  or 
second  degree,  and  3  per  cent,  have  a  Ph.D.  or  equivalent  graduate 
status.  This  is  a  distinct  advance  beyond  anything  that  will  be 
found  in  the  United  States  or  Canadian  high  school  system,  but 
still  shows  the  students  of  the  junior  college  at  a  distinct  disad- 
vantage compared  with  the  students  at  four-year  institutions. 

Second,  location:  Every  collegiate  should  not  be  considered 
eligible  for  the  rank  and  privilege  of  a  junior  college.  The  experts 
in  student  cost-accounting  tell  us  that  the  cost  is  too  high  where 
the  units  cannot  enroll  as  many  as  200  students.  This  requires 
below  the  junior  college  a  high  school  of  not  less  than  1,200  and 
is  more  likely  to  require  a  high  school  of  considerably  more  than 
1,200.  Now  high  schools  of  1,200  and  over  are  only  to  be  found 
in  cities  with  a  population  of  40,000  and  higher,  with  the  rarest 
possible  drop  to  a  35,000  constituency.     In  these  cities  presumably 
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the  attendance  comes  from  city  homes,  whereas  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  attendance  at  a  junior  college  would  draw  from  a 
wider  area.     In  fact,  it  has  been  computed  that  not  more  than 
37.5  per  cent,  of  junior  college  registration  comes  from  the  com- 
munity in  which   the  college  is  located.     Therefore  we  may  be 
fairly  safe  in  saying  that  the  district  within  striking  distance  of  a 
city  of  20,000  could  confidently  be  expected  to  support  a  junior 
college   enrolment   and  give  its  students  the  advantage  of  cheap 
education  of  high  quality,  the  shibboleth  of  the  propagandist  of 
this  new  type  of  educational  unit.     But  the  city  must  be  strategic- 
ally located  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  district  easily  accessible 
from  all  corners  of  that  district.     What  does  that  mean  for  Ontario? 
It  leaves  as  possible  location:    Brantford,  Fort  William,  Hamilton, 
Kingston,    Kitchener-Waterloo,    London,    Ottawa,    Peterborough, 
St.   Catharines,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Toronto  and  Windsor,  twelve 
centres  in  all.     Without  any  desire  to  be  the  propagandist  of  a 
criticism  that  might  be  termed   (locally)  invidious,   I  think  it  is 
fair  to  express  a  doubt  whether  Fort  William,  St.  Catharines  and 
the  Sault  are  located  in  the  midst  of  the  ideal  type  and  quantity 
of  population.     Of  course,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  each  of  the 
four  universities  at  present  functioning  in  Ontario  will  continue 
to  give  its  first  two  years,  though  to  a  community  no  larger  than 
and  perhaps  much  smaller  than  at  present  goes  to  make  up  its 
freshmen  and  sophomore  enrolment.      There  seems  to  be  left,  then, 
as    promising    locations    for    new    units:      Brantford,    Hamilton, 
Kitchener- Waterloo,  Ottawa,  Peterborough  and  Windsor,  though 
the  proximity  of  the  first  three  might  make  some  other  adjustment 
more  feasible.     Geographical  necessity  would   compel   the  intro- 
duction of  Fort  William,  even  at  the  expense  in   large  part,   if 
necessary,  of  the  Province,  as  the  Province  provided  for  the  North 
Bay  Normal ;    and  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  to  view  that  pro- 
vision would  have  to  be  made  in  time  for  one  unit  in  the  North 
country,  as  the  population  there  increases,  as  it  undoubtedly  will. 
Third,  finances:     It  has  not  been  the  habit  generally  for  these 
junior  colleges  to  be  financed  out  of  the  state  taxes  in  the  United 
States,  and    upkeep    has  fallen  on   the  junior  college  district  or 
section.     What  has  this  meant  financially?     The  average  teaching 
cost  per  pupil  per  year  has  in  1925  been  estimated  at  $125  for 
our  ideal  200  unit,  said  cost  increasing  rapidly  when  the  attendance 
falls  below  200  and  not  decreasing  materially  for  advance  above 
that  figure.     This  means,  for  our  hypothetical  200  junior  college, 
a  cost  of  $25,000.     Other  costs  have  been  figured  out  at  $62.65 
per  pupil;   this  gives  a  total  of  between  $175  and  $200  per  annum 
per  student.     The   total    cofet,   then,  of   instruction   upkeep   and 
current  running  expenses  is  $35,000  or  $40,000  a  year.     This  does 
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not  include  the  initial  cost  of  the  plant,  which  generally  will  have 
to  be  new,  because  our  Ontario  municipalities  do  not  seem  to  have 
on  hand  adequate  room  and  other  facilities  to  accommodate  200 
extra  pupils.  The  building  then  will  have  to  be  built  and  equipped 
and  the  equipment  will  have  to  be  nearer  the  college  grade  than 
the  high  school  grade;  the  science  laboratories  will  have  to  show 
a  degree  of  efficiency  not  dreamed  of  in  99  per  cent,  of  the  collegiates 
in  Ontario  at  present.  In  the  State  of  California,  where  so  much 
has  been  done  to  develop  the  junior  college  as  a  factor  of  the  state 
system,  the  University  of  California  lays  down  the  rule  that  in 
addition  to  the  high  school  equipment  the  junior  college  must 
have  an  equipment  worth  from  $1,500  to  $3,000  for  each  of  the 
regular  college  sciences  taught:  botany,  zoology,  physics,  chem- 
istry and  geology.  Library  expense  would  require  a  good  round 
sum  for  the  installation  of  the  first  unit  and  several  hundred  dollars 
per  year  per  subject  taught.  If  vocational  and  technical  first  and 
second  years  are  included  in  the  local  junior  college,  the  above 
figures  would  be  absolutely  inadequate. 

In  Michigan  and  Minnesota  it  would  seem  that  the  state  authori- 
ties have  risked  the  experiment  of  installing  junior  colleges  as 
part  of  the  state  system  at  places  regarded  as  strategic  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  accessibility  of  other  sources  of  higher  education 
and  absolutely  regardless  of  local  population.  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  where  these  junior  colleges  have  been  established  in 
Michigan  in  towns  of  a  population  as  low  as  10,000  the  local  tax 
rate  has  advanced  10.7  per  cent.;  in  towns  of  10,000  to  20,000,  9.9 
per  cent.;  and  in  towns  of  30,000  to  100,000,  6.6  per  cent.  In 
Minnesota  in  towns  of  10,000  population  the  increase  of  the  taxes 
has  been  7.5  per  cent.;  in  towns  of  10,000  to  20,000  population, 
7.4  per  cent.  The  third  category  disappears  from  their  computa- 
tion because  it  would  seem  that  the  only  towns  that  have  30,000 
are  Duluth,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  in  which  junior  colleges  did 
not  have  to  be  provided.  There  is  no  doubt  then  that  a  local 
municipality  has  to  face  an  appreciable  increase  in  its  taxation 
burden  wherever  a  junior  college  is  introduced.  Judging  from  the 
resolution  of  the  Hamilton  School  Board  that  went  before  the 
Urban  Teachers'  Association  in  February,  1925,  the  idea  is  preva- 
lent in  some  quarters  that  this  burden  can  be  transferred  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  the  provincial  treasury.  California  again  may  be 
taken  as  an  example,  where  the  state  has  generously  assisted  the 
local  junior  college  district.  It  pays,  we  are  told,  $2,000  annually 
to  each  district  in  which  a  state  junior  college  is  maintained,  and 
$100  per  year  for  each  student  in  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
the  year  before.  But  this  generosity  is  only  on  condition  that  the 
amount  paid  out  by  the  college  the  previous  year  for  maintenance 
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has  been  equal  to  the  amount  paid  to  it  by  the  state.  Compute 
this  on  our  minimum  ideal  200  registration  and  you  find  that  the 
State  of  California  would  contribute  $22,000  a  year  to  the  local 
junior  college  district,  which  itself  would  have  to  contribute 
$22,000  a  year  to  its  institution.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then, 
that  this  kind  of  institution  will  cost  the  municipality  something; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  cost  the  state  and  the  muni- 
cipality combined  more  money  than  what  we  term  higher  educa- 
tion is  now  costing  the  Province.  There  can  be  no  doubt  also 
that  the  increase  in  the  proximity  of  the  number  of  opportunities 
for  higher  education  will  expose  more  students  to  the  infection, 
and  therefore  that  the  junior  college  will  be  that  medium  of  the 
democratization  of  education  that  is  the  poet's  dream. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  whole  question  of  distribution  in 
local  centres  of  the  earlier  stages  of  university  work  has  numerous 
arguments  in  its  favour,  but  it  has  so  many  considerations  to  give 
us  pause  that  I  am  bound  to  plead  for  a  reserved  decision  till  the 
Province  is  ripe  to  adopt  the  more  sweeping  change  mentioned 
above- — a  four-year  junior  high  school  everywhere  where  a  con- 
tinuation school,  high  school,  or  collegiate  institute  exists  to-day, 
topped  with  a  four-year  senior  or  high  school  in  the  larger,  richer 
centres  where  the  better  collegiates  are  located.  On  the  top  of 
this  would  come  for  those  who  wished  further  training  three  or 
four  years  in  arts,  medicine,  or  applied  science,  all  of  them  so 
adjusted  as  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  changed  preliminary 
education  of  all  entering  students.  No  working  data  for  this 
scheme  have  been  compiled  and  evaluated.  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
theory  in  its  entirety  has  been  the  subject  of  no  experimentation, 
though  the  junior  high  school  portion  has  been  successfully  oper- 
ated in  the  educational  system  of  several  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
United  States  for  many  years.  Let  us  not  adjust  the  present 
fairly  satisfactory  system  by  a  series  of  piecemeal  changes.  Rather 
let  us  wait  till  we  can  make  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  complete 
readjustment  that  the  future,  none  too  distant,  seems  to  have  in 
store. 
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FINANCING  URBAN  SCHOOLS 
Rev.  Chas.  R.  Durrant,  Blenheim. 

The  financing  of  urban  schools  Is  the  hardy  perennial  of  this 
section  of  the  convention,  the  only  subject  that  has  been  discussed 
at  every  annual  session.  The  meagre  grants  from  the  Province 
received  by  the  urban  schools  is  a  matter  of  constant  wonder  to 
this  convention.  Perhaps  the  best  effort  to  deal  with  the  problem 
was  Mr.  Farmer's  paper  last  year.  As  a  result  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  secure  facts  and  present  them  to  the  Minister  of 
Education.  On  account  of  the  Provincial  election  the  matter  was 
deferred  to  this  convention.  I  may  say  the  figures  received  from 
various  members  of  the  committee  showing  cost  per  pupil  and 
grants  per  pupil  vary  so  much  that  we  can  gain  no  exact  state- 
ment of  facts,  e.g.,  London  quotes  sixty-five  cents  grant  per  pupil 
and  St.  Thomas  one  dollar  and  seventy-three  cents  per  pupil. 
Plainly  there  is  some  discrepancy  and  it  may  be  explained  by  the 
presumption  that  London  gives  only  the  general  grant  while 
St.  Thomas  gives  general  grant  plus  grants  for  equipment,  cer- 
tificates, etc.  The  cost  per  pupil  in  London  is  given  at  $69.87 
and  at  St.  Thomas  at  $60.  However,  we  may  put  the  cost  at  the 
lowest  figure  and  the  grants  at  the  highest  figure  and  any  statistics 
we  might  compile  would  show  a  pitifully  small  support  by  the 
Department  for  urban  school  effort. 

We  have  no  trouble  to  show  that  a  grave  discrimination  exists 
between  the  treatment  of  the  urban  schools  and  that  accorded  to 
the  rural  schools.  In  1924-5  the  urban  public  and  separate  schools 
received  Provincial  grants  of  $186,109.96  and  the  rural  schools 
received  $2,203,776.95,  nearly  11  times  as  much.  The  city  of 
London  received  a  grant  of  sixty-five  cents  per  pupil  while  West- 
minster Township  No.  22  received  a  grant  of  $14.35  per  pupil. 
Listowel  paid  its  teachers  $8,500  in  salaries  and  received  grants 
of  $57.62,  while  Mornington  S.  S.  paid  its  teachers  $1,000  and 
received  a  grant  of  $246.08.  Stratford  with  sixty  rooms  received 
a  total  grant  of  $1,628,  while  South  Perth  with  forty-five  rooms 
received  a  total  grant  of  $8,832. 

Why  This  Discrimination  ! 

The  suggestion  is  made  by  the  regulations  that  grants  vary 
according  to  assessment  of  the  municipalities ;  the  larger  the  assess- 
ment the  smaller  the  grant  and  vice  versa.  This  is  not  sustained 
by  the  facts  of  the  case.  - 
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London  has  an  assessment  of  $65,344,762;  gives  schooling  to 
7,888  public  school  pupils  and  receives  a  public  school  grant  of 
$4,644.95  or  a  fraction  over  58  cents  per  pupil  upon  an  assessment 
of  $8,284  per  pupil. 

The  rural  schools  of  Middlesex  have  an  assessment  of  $34,715,681 
give  schooling  to  4,429  scholars,  receive  a  grant  of  $63,810.26  or 
$14.41  per  pupil  upon  an  assessment  of  $7,838  per  pupil. 

You  will  notice  that  there  is  only  a  difference  of  $446.00  in  the 
assessment  per  pupil  in  London  as  compared  with  the  rural  assess- 
ment of  Middlesex;  but  the  grant  per  pupil  is  over  twenty-five  times 
greater  in  Middlesex  than  in  London. 

2.  Toronto  has  an  assessment  of  $801,561,450,  gives  schooling  to 
67,308  public  school  pupils;  receives  a  public  school  grant  of 
$39,742.30  or  59  cents  per  pupil,  upon  an  assessment  of  $11,908.70 
per  pupil. 

The  rural  schools  of  York  County  have  an  assessment  of 
$65,087,293,  give  schooling  to  17,277  pupils;  receive  a  public  school 
grant  of  $230,996.02  or  $13.94  per  pupil  upon  an  assessment  of 
$3,140  per  pupil. 

In  this  case  the  suggestions  that  the  grants  are  made  upon  a 
basis  of  assessment  would  seem  to  have  a  better  foundation,  as 
the  assessment  per  pupil  in  Toronto  is  nearly  four  times  as  great 
as  in  York  County.  Even  in  this  case  while  the  assessment  for 
Toronto  is  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  in  York  County,  the  grant 
is  twenty-three  times  as  great  in  York  as  compared  with  the 
Toronto  grant. 

To  many  minds  it  would  seem  that  the  real  reason  for  dis- 
crimination was  the  simple  and  natural  fact,  that  urban  centres 
had  always  appreciated  education,  were  blessed  with  leaders  who 
insisted  on  improved  facilities  and  they  went  ahead  with  or  without 
encouragement  from  the  Department,  while  the  Department 
found  it  necessary  not  only  to  give  leadership,  but  to  implement 
their  leadership  with  grants  by  way  of  encouragement  to  the 
rural  centres. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  by  reference  to  the  Bulletin  No.  56  issued 
on  Special  Department  Grants,  dated  1924. 

On  salaries  the  Legislative  grant  shall  be  apportioned  on  the 
following  basis:  For  rural  schools,  10  per  cent,  of  principal's 
salary  over  $300   .    .    .   the  maximum  to  be  $30.00. 

For  urban  schools,  30  per  cent,  of  principal's  salary  over  $400 
....   the  maximum  to  be  $60.00. 

When  one  considers  the  difference  between  a  principal's  salary 
of  $3,000  to  be  paid  by  an  urban  and  a  salary  of  $1,000  paid  by  a 
rural  board  the  maximum  grant  of  $60  in  one  case  and  $30.00  in 
the  other  hardly  seems  just.      But   when    one  looks  up  Bulletin 
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No.  12  one  finds  no  further  encouragement  to  the  urban  centre 
but  for  the  rural  centre  there  are  on  pages  7  and  8  a  scale  of  sup- 
plemental grants  on  salaries  not  only  to  the  principals  but  also 
to  the  assistants  of  40  per  cent,  of  salary  paid  in  excess  of  $100 
in  certain  communities.  That  is  to  say  an  urban  school  paying 
its  principal  $3,000  will  get  a  maximum  grant  on  that  salary  of 
$60  and  even  if  there  are  forty  assistants,  they  will  not  get  any 
grant  for  any  of  them  on  account  of  salary  paid.  But  a  rural 
board  paying  its  principal  $1,000  salary  will  receive  a  special  grant 
of  $360  plus  the  $30,  and  for  each  and  every  assistant  receiving 
$1,000  will  receive  an  additional  $360.  This  discrimination 
works  out  in  practice  by  giving  a  rural  school  board,  those  building 
and  equipment  have  cost  say  $5,000  and  who  employ  one  teacher 
at  a  small  salary  a  larger  grant  for  salary  than  that  paid  to  the 
urban  board  whose  building  and  equipment  have  cost  $500,000, 
and  who  employ  a  great  number  of  teachers  at  larger  salaries. 

In  the  one  case  the  Department  grants  a  nominal  $60  against 
an  expenditure  for  principal  of  $3,000  which  one  can  scarcely  call 
an  encouragement  and  in  the  other  case  an  assistance  of  $460  over 
the  nominal  $30  against  an  expenditure  of  $1,000  for  principal's 
salary. 

The  urban  centres  employ  many  teachers  with  special  certificates 
such  as  music,  physical  culture,  dramatics,  etc.  The  Department 
encourages  by  promising  special  grants  of  10  per  cent,  to  60  per 
cent,  and  leads  one  to  expect  much,  but  there  is  always  a  last  word 
with  the  Department.  It  reads  like  this,  "The  maximum  shall 
be  $10,  $20."     We  expect  10  per  cent,  on  $2,000  we  get  $10. 

We  may  cite  the  case  of  Cedarvale  just  outside  the  city  of 
Oshawa,  and  now  absorbed  by  the  city.  Previous  to  coming  into 
the  city  the  village  received  a  larger  grant  for  its  one  school  than 
the  city  of  Oshawa  received  the  following  year  for  its  nine  schools. 

The  urban  trustees  make  their  appeal  for  larger  grants  on  the 
ground  that  their  buildings  cost  more  than  rural  schools.  For 
instance  the  value  of  public  school  property  in  London  is  $2,601,515, 
while  the  value  of  rural  property  in  Middlesex  is  $594,420. 

In  London  the  teaching  staff  for  7,388  pupils  cost  $396,310  or 
$56.65  per  pupil,  while  in  Middlesex  with  4,429  pupils  the  cost 
is  $218,135  or  $48.00  per  pupil. 

The  town  of  Sandwich  has  schools  to  the  value  of  nearly  a 
million  dollars  all  built  within  the  last  twenty  years  to  meet  the 
rapid  growth. 

Urban  Buildings  Are  Better  Equipped 

The  town  of  Sandwich  has  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  audi- 
torium and  provisions  for  household  science  and  manual  training. 
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Wiadsor,  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Ottawa  and  London  are  provided 
with  first-class  equipment.  They  provide  for  a  larger  curriculum; 
Many  city  schools  teach  music,  dramatics,  physical  culture, 
manual  training  and  provide  auxiliary  classes  for  the  deficient. 

Their  teaching  staff  cost  more. 

The  city  schools  in  most  cases  pay  100  per  cent,  larger  salaries 
than  rural  schools. 

They  give  greater  service  to  ia  greater  number  and  at  a  greatef 
expense. 

Proportionate  grants  tp  urban  schools,  that  is  grants  in  ratio 
of  expense,  for  the  last  ten.  years  haye  been  gradually  diminishing 
till  now  they  are  in  many  cases  at  the  vanishing  point.  The  city 
of  Windsor's  total  grants  were  last  year  $10,000  or  barely  2  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  which  was  $458,983;  Sandwich 
grant  was  $648  or  less  than  l/60th  the  cost  of  teachers'  salaries. 
St.  Thomas  receives  $1.73  per  pupil  from  the  Department  against 
a  cost  of  $60  per  pupil. 

Comparisons  are  often  odious  and  it  has  been  distressing  to 
the  speaker  to  resort  to  these  comparisons.  The  circumstances 
are  ameliorated  by  the  thought  that  we  have  been  deaUng  with 
contrasts  rather  than  comparisons.  We  do  not  grudge  one  cent 
to  the  rural  centres.  Money  spent  in  education  is  always  money 
well  spent. 

But  it  is  well  spent  in  the  city  as  in  the  country. 

We  have  travelled  far  from  the  little  red  school  house  to  the 
modern  urban  departmental  school  with  its  household  science  and 
manual  training,  its  gymnasium  and  its  swimming  pool,  its  larger 
auditorium  and  spacious  playground.  The  change  expresses  our 
advance  in  material  comforts  and  material  comforts  are  purchased 
with  material  exchange — it  is  a  matter  of  finance.  In  every  grow- 
ing city  there  is  a  constant  irritation  between  the  school  trustees 
and  the  city  council,  over  the  rise  in  school  rates.  In  some  cases 
the  school  rate  is  higher  than  the  general  rate  and  in  many  cases 
the  school  rate  is  at  least  equal  to  the  general  rate. 

The  suggestion  that  the  first  two  years  of  University  work 
be  taken  in  the  collegiates  threatens  a  more  serious  burden  for 
urban  centres,  and  without  regard  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
that  suggestion  an  effort  should  be  made  to  supplement  the  present 
grants  before  adding  greater  burdens  on  the  already  overtaxed 
urban  centres.  London  Collegiate  cost  the  city  last  year  $153.18 
per  pupil.  The  grant  amounts  to  $1.02  per  pupil.  If  two  years 
of  university  work  be  given  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  collegiate 
by  almost  25  per  cent. 
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Some  idea  of  what  this  cost  is,  will  be  indicated  by  these  figures 
from  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  for  1924.  In  1923-24 
the  total  expenditure  in  the  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes 
of  Ontario  was  $7,249,588.58.  Of  this  amount  the  Governrhent 
paid  $328,013.90  and  the  counties  paid  $958,760.08,  a  total  of 
$1,286,773.98,  leaving  $5,692,814.58  for  the  urban  municipalities 
to  pay  for  secondary  education. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Department  will  very  carefully  go 
into  the  matter  of  urban  school  finance  and  not  only  recognize 
all  that  has  been  done  by  these  urban  municipalities,  but  will 
provide  for  a  larger  recognition  from  Provincial  grants. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  put  all  moneys  into  a  general 
grant  and  make  the  distribution  of  that  general  grant  basis  of  Work 
done,  taking  into  account  the  cost  of  the  work  done  and  the  assess- 
ment value  of  the  property  in  the  municipalities. 
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ADJUSTING  THE  CURRICULUM  TO  THE    INDIVIDUAL 
Mrs.  H.  p.  Plumptre,  Toronto. 

Two  Lancashire  Schools. 

Charles  Dickens  in  "Hard  Times"  caricatured  in  1854  the  cast- 
iron  type  of  education  that  came  in  with  the  age  of  machinery  and 
seemed  to  be  patterned  upon  it.  He  draws  a  picture  of  Coke  town, 
in  the  Black  Country  in  the  north  of  England,  where  Mr.  Grad- 
grind  and  Mr.  Bounderby  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of  an 
education  for  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  which  should  con- 
sist entirely  of  facts.  They  secure  a  principal,  Mr.  McChoakum- 
child,  for  their  school  from  a  training  college  from  which  140  other 
schoolmasters  had  been  turned  out  at  the  same  time  "like  so 
many  pianoforte  legs."  "If  he  had  only  learned  a  little  less,  how 
infinitely  better  he  might  have  taught  a  little  more,"  says  Charles 
Dickens. 

About  seventy  years  after  Mr.  McChoakumchild  taught  Cissy 
Jupe  that  a  horse  was  "a  graminivorous  quadruped  with  forty 
teeth";  and  about  seventy  miles  from  Coketown — in  fact  at 
Kearsley,  near  Manchester — about  1924,  there  is  a  school  con- 
ducted by  a  Mr.  O'Neill  and  his  wife.  In  this  school  there  is  no 
teaching  in  the  form  of  giving  instruction  to  classes;  there  is  no 
curriculum,  no  time-table.  Each  child  studies  what  he  likes  in 
the  way  he  chooses,  unless  he  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  any 
other  child.  One  child  thinks  his  desk  needs  scrubbing,  so  he 
fetches  pail,  soap,  brush  and  water,  and  starts  on  his  task.  An- 
other child  thinks  he  will  do  likewise,  and  does  so.  A  third  child 
thinks  the  floor  needs  scrubbing  more  than  the  desks,  and  accord- 
ingly starts  on  the  floor.  All  goes  on  merrily  until  one  child 
throws  some  water  over  another  and  is  punished  by  being  for- 
bidden to  scrub  any  more.  Meanwhile  the  other  children  are 
studying,  drawing,  singing,  or  asking  questions  of  the  master. 
Closing  time  comes,  but  nobody  wants  to  leave  the  school.  It  is 
sometimes  nine  o'clock  at  night  before  the  pupils  can  be  persuaded 
to  leave.  This  is  not  a  chapter  out  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  or 
a  scene  out  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  but  an  actual  description  of 
an  English  school  of  to-day,  supported  out  of  public  funds.  Per- 
haps the  feature  in  the  second  school  which  will  appeal  most 
forcibly  to  this  audience  is  that  it  seems  to  foreshadow  the  abolition 
of  the  attendance  officer  unless  he. takes  on  the  duty  of  forcibly 
dismissing  the  pupils  at  closing  time. 
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These  two  schools  typify  the  two  extremes  of  educational 
opinion,  both  of  which  are  still  with  us,  and,  between  them,  every 
possible  variety  of  "informational"  and  "inspirational"  instruc- 
tion. Not  many  years  ago  a  French  minister  of  education  boasted 
that  at  any  given  hour  he  could  say  exactly  what  subject  was 
being  taught  in  every  class  room  in  France,  so  strictly  systematized 
was  the  instruction  given  in  the  state  schools. 

Two  intelligent  Canadians,  recently  visiting  Russia,  have 
described  the  schools  of  the  Soviets  as  being  without  textbooks 
or  curriculum  "without  form  and  void,"  adopting  each  "fad  and 
friir  invented,  on  the  supposition  that  "if  it's  new,  it's  true"  and 
trying  out  an  endless  number  of  the  most  radical  experiments  in 
pedagogy. 

In  Canada  our  Provincial  control  of  education  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  various  forms  of  education,  suiting  them  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  different  provinces;  and  a  very  cursory  view 
of  the  educational  history  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  in 
Canada  will  show  that  the  drift  of  opinion  is  towards  a  greater 
liberty  in  the  use  of  the  curriculum  and  greater  variety  in  the 
subjects  included  in  it,  though  we  are  still  far  from  the  chaos  of 
Kearsley. 

It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  it  was  only  in  1870  that 
England  instituted  a  system  of  free  national  education;  and  that, 
as  we  have  seen  already,  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
mass  production  by  machinery.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  Forster's 
Education  Bill,  the  churches  had  provided  schools  and  there  had 
been  great  variety  and  comparative  freedom  in  the  teaching,  so 
that  the  idea  of  having  a  hard  and  fast  rule  for  all  schools  is  a 
comparatively  modern  conception.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
universities  of  Europe,  which  attracted  hundreds  of  students, 
some  of  whom  were  hardly  in  their  teens,  had  no  system  and  little 
discipline;  pupils  attached  themselves  in  groups  around  the  greater 
teachers  and  scholars  and  often  begged  for  their  living  between 
lectures.  The  support  of  national  education  by  the  state  led  to 
the  erection  of  a  system  for  the  government  of  its  schools:  the 
piper,  naturally,  calls  the  tune.  The  natural  tendency  was 
towards  making  the  teaching  as  uniform  as  possible  so  that  it  might 
be  the  more  easily  controlled.  Examinations  as  tests  of  progress 
of  the  pupil  and  success  of  the  teacher  tended  to  systematize  still 
further  the  instruction  of  the  schools;  and  so  we  see  the  evolution 
of  the  type  of  school  which  exists  to  teach  facts — to  impart  in- 
formation— so  that  its  pupils  may  pass  examinations. 

In  this  type  of  school  a  weak  teacher  can  often  hide  successfully 
his  lack  of  ability;  he  needs  only  to  be  "one  problem  ahead"  of 
his  pupils  in  arithmetic,  the  textbook  is  his  Bible  and  he  teaches 
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it  diligently  to  the  children,  and  a  system  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments covers  the  lack  of  discipline. 

The  school,  too,  is  cheap;  it  requires  only  a  mediocre  teacher 
who  is  "cheap";  it  demands  no  equipment  beyond  the  furniture 
of  the  school  room,  which  is  "cheap";  and  it  produces  the  type 
of  citizen  who  is  also  "cheap,"  until  he  joins  the  ranks  of  the 
unskilled  and  unemployed,  when  he  is  apt  to  become  very  dear. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  does  not  come  out  of  the  school  tax 
and  is  not  generally  connected  with  the  defects  of  his  education. 
But  it  is  undeniable  that  such  a  school  presents  an  admirable 
opportunity  for  developing  perseverance  and  patience  in  the  more 
strong-minded  pupils;  but  life  will  present  many  of  these;  it  is 
not  necessary  to  convert  the  school  into  an  obstacle  race. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  the  type  of  school  in  which  the 
study  of  the  child  has  deteriorated  into  a  cult,  making  the  children 
self-conscious  and  lazy,  learning  only  what,  and  when,  they  like. 
This  type  of  school  is  apt  to  become  extravagant  in  its  demands 
for  equipment,  so  that  the  children  may  learn  as  easily  and  pleas- 
antly as  possible.  Far  from  placing  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the 
pupils,  the  teacher  is  expected  to  remove  all  difficulties;  until  the 
school  loses  its  touch  with  life  and  reality.  The  burden  laid  upon 
the  teachers  is  so  heavy  that,  even  if  highly  paid  and  highly  trained, 
they  are  apt  to  fall  short  of  the  demands  made  upon  them;  the 
school  becomes  superficial  and  slovenly. 

Between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  what  course  must  educationists 
steer? 

After  some  fifty  years  of  a  system,  charted  by  textbooks  and 
buoyed  by  examinations,  education  is  definitely  heading  towards 
greater  liberty  and  greater  variety.  In  the  modern  school  system 
there  must  be  variety  of  subject  and  room  for  self-development. 
All  the  modern  prophets  of  education — Froebel  with  his  Kinder- 
garten, Montessori  with  her  play-schools,  Dal  ton  with  his  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  effort  and  research,  Dewey  with  his  applica- 
tion of  educational  methods  to  common  life — all  preach  the  same 
gospel. 

A  glance  at  the  variety  of  subjects  that  may  be  included  in  our 
own  school  system  will  show  that  even  in  the  more  conservative 
communities  their  teaching  has  had  its  effect.  We  have,  or  may 
have,  in  addition  to  the  three  "R's,"  manual  training,  domestic 
science,  music,  drawing,  and  every  educator  recognizes  that  educa- 
tion must  include  physical  education  in  some  form. 

There  is  variety  in  method]  the  fixed  class  and  the  "rotary" 
system  are  both  permitted,  for  example. 

The  pupils  are  grouped,  often  by  scientific  tests  or  by  expert 
examiners,   according   to  mental  and  physical  ability,   and  pro- 
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vision  is  made  within  the  school  system  for  specialized  instruction 
for  the  subnormal  in  mind  or  body.  There  are  classes  for  the 
"hard  of  hearing,"  for  the  pupils  with  defects  of  vision  and  speech; 
there  are  special  desks  and  chairs,  or  even  a  special  school  for  the 
crippled  or  deformed.  For  the  super-normal  or  gifted  children, 
there  are  libraries  and  museums  where  they  may  dig  out  things 
for  themselves.  In  the  more  advanced  educational  communities 
it  is  recognized  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  "average"  child, 
and  that  the  effort  to  force  all  children  to  progress  at  the  same 
speed  actually  produces  the  problem  of  the  "dull"  and  the  "bright" 
pupil  at  opposite  ends  of  the  class,  one  depressed  in  mind  and 
spirit  by  continual  failure  and  the  other  tending  to  become  idle 
and  conceited  because  his  tasks  are  too  easily  within  his  powers. 
In  some  communities  special  provision  is  made  for  the  children 
of  the  foreign  born,  so  that  they  may  be  helped  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  novelty  of  life  in  a  strange  country.  And  all  this  is 
within  the  public  school  system.     Five  Centres  in  Toronto. 

Beyond  there  lies  the  realm  of  secondary  education,  with  its 
opportunity  for  academic,  commercial,  technical  and  agricultural 
education;  with  the  definite  effort,  through  vocational  officers  or 
special  committees,  to  fit  the  pupils  into  the  next  stage  of  life. 
In  the  enforcement  of  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act,  as 
you  well  know,  there  has  arisen  a  co-operative  system  between 
the  schools  and  industrial  firms,  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  with 
part-time  classes  and  part-time  occupation  for  young  people  who 
must  "earn  while  they  learn."  In  an  account  of  the  opening  of 
the  new  Vocational  Agricultural  School  at  Ridgetown,  the  School 
Board  Journal  says:  "The  adolescent  of  the  rural  parts  of  the 
Province  on  the  other  hand  are  provided  in  most  cases  only  with 
the  traditional  high  school  courses  which  prepare  them  for  the 
teaching  profession  or  a  university  career.  .  .  .  The  larger  pro- 
portion of  them  will  naturally  find  their  future  lifework  on  the 
farm  where  an  education  is  needed  as  much  as  it  is  needed  any- 
where. .  .  .    The  purpose  of  this  school  will  be  to  help  the 

YOUNG  PEOPLE  TO  ADAPT  THEMSELVES  TO  THE  CHANGING  CONDI- 
TIONS OF  LIFE." 

We  are  fast  learning  that  the  "cheap"  school,  that  teaches  only 
the  three  R's,  is  heading  all  its  graduates  toward  the  "white  collar" 
jobs,  of  which  the  supply  is  strictly  limited,  and  that  what  we  save 
upon  education  we  are  likely  to  spend  upon  relief  for  the  unem- 
ployed. 

The  increase  of  variety  in  the  curriculum  and  the  opportunity 
for  individual  effort  and  self-expression  is  likely  to  remove  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  truancy  with  its  consequent  evils.  If  the 
children  are  interested  in  their  studies,  they  will  want  to  go  to 
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school.  I  met  a  mother  in  the  street  car  recently  who  told  me 
that  her  little  boy  never  ate  any  breakfast  on  Mondays  because 
he  was  so  excited  about  his  manual  training  lesson  on  that  morn- 
ing that  he  wanted  to  start  for  school  the  moment  he  was  dressed. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  great  soldier,  once  said  to  a  minister: 
"Sir,  it  is  the  business  of  your  profession  to  do  away  with  my 
profession."  I  have  an  idea  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  teaching 
profession  to  do  away  with  the  truancy  officer,  or  rather,  to  leave 
him  with  nothing  but  the  duty  of  connecting  the  home  and  the 
school  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

A  stranger  to  Toronto,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  city  during 
the  recent  visit  of  the  Windsor  and  Westminster  Abbey  Choir, 
exclaimed:  "This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  seen  policemen 
needed  to  keep  people  out  of  church."  Perhaps  the  day  will  come 
when  we,  in  Ontario,  will  need  an  attendance  officer  to  drive  the 
children  out  of  school. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER,  O.E.A.,  1926-27 

R.  M.  Speirs,  Treasurer 


Receipts 


Balance  on  hand  1926 $872  24 

Members'  fees 1,928  00 

Government  grant 2,000  00 

Interest 43  94 

$4,844  18 


Expenditures 
Convention  Expenses — 

Help 42  00 

Music. 60  00 

Rent 6  00 

Badges '  70  50 

General  Report 56  80 

President's  expenses 30  70 

$266  00 

Section  adjustments  re  fees  with  treasurer. , .         438  60 
Salaries — 

Secretary 600  00 

Treasurer 300  00 

Four  Secretaries  of  Departments         160  00 

Arrears,  1925 450  00 

Printing  and  Publicity  expenses        200  00 

1,710  00 

Speakers $150  00 

150  00 

40  00 

340  00 

Directors'  Fall  Meeting $56  "5 

174  10 

230  35 

Copp-Clark  Canadian  Almanac 3  50 

Canadian  Passenger  Association 25  00 

Printing  and  Stationery 134  91 

Postage 110  00 

Telegrams. 10  88 

Contingencies 33  20 

$3,302  44 

Balance  on  hand 1,541  74 

$4,844  18 
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Ontatio  Mucational  Association 
Yearbook  and  proceedings 


370.62713 

0589Y 
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Ontario  Educational  Association 
Yearbook  and  proceedings 


